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PRON V 
MILITARY FORCES 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAT SCHEME 


@ 

Weéhall consider military forces :— 

I. As regards their numerical strength and organisation. 

2. In their state independent of fighting. 

3. In respect of their maintenance ; and, lastly, 

4. In their general relations to eauntry and ground. 
_ Thus we shall devote this book to the consideration 
of things appertaining to an Army, which only come 
under Me head of necessary conditidns of fighting, but do 
not constitute the fight itself. They stand in more or 
less close connection with and react upon the fighting, 
and therefore, in considering the application of the 
combat they must often appear; but we must first 
consider each by itself, as a whole, in its essence and 
peculiarities. 


CHAPTER I 
a ie ee OF WAR, ARMY, CAMPAIGN 


THE nature of the things does not allow of a completely 
satisfactory definition of these three factors, denoting 


reepectively, space, mass, and time in war; bijt that 
VOL. II. 
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we may not sometimes be quite fhisunderstbod, we must 
try to make somewhat \plaing tite usual meaning of 
thées¢ terms, to which we shall in most cases adhere. 


I. THEATRE OF WAR. 


© 


This term denotes properly such a portion of the space 
overwhich War prevails as hag its boundaries protected, 
and thus possesses a kind of independence. This pro- 
tection may consist in fortresses, or important natural, 
obstacles presented by the country, or*even in it$ being 
separated by a considerable distance from the rest of, 
the space embraced in the operations.—Such a portion 
is not a mere piece of the whole, but a small whole com- 
plete in itself; and consequently it is more or legs in 
such a condition that changes which take place at other 
points in the area over which military operations are 
simultaneously in progréss have only an indirect and no 
direct influence upon it. To give an adequate idea of 
this, we may suppose that on this portion an advance is 
made, whilst in another quarter a retreat is taking place, 
or that upon the one an Army is acting def€usively, 
whilst an offensive is being carried on upon the other. 
Such a clearly defined idea as this is not capable of 
universal application ; it is here used merely to indicate 
the line of distinction. . 


2. ARMY. 


With the assistance of the conception of a Theatre of 
War, it is very easy to say ‘wha# an Army is: it is, in, - 
point of fact, the mass of troops in the same Theatre of 
War: But this plainly does not include all that is meant 
by the term in its common usage. Blücher agd Wel- 
lington commanded each a separate Army in 1815, 
although the two were in the same Theatre of War. 
The chief command is, therefore, another distinguishing 
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sign for the tonceptiom of an Army. , At the sane time 
this sign is very nearly allied t ty the preceding for where 
things are well organised, there should only exist one 
supreme command in a Theatie of War, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in a particular Theatre of War should 
always have a proportionate degree of independence. ° 

The mere absolute numerical strength of a body of 
traops is less decisive on the subject tfan might at first 
x Sag For where several Armies are acting under one 
cofin.and, and upon one and the same Theatre of War, 
they are called Armies, not by reason of their strength, 
but from the relations antecedent to the war (1813, the 
Sflesian Army, the Army of the North, &c.), and although 
we should divide a great mass of troops intended to 
remain in the same Theatre into corps, we shotild never 
divide them into Armies, at least, such a division would 
be contrary to what seems to Be the meaning which is 
universally attached to the term. On the other hand, 
it would certainly be pedantry to apply the term Army 
to each band of irregular troops acting independently 
in a ræaote province: still we must not leave unnoticed 
that it surprises no one when the Army of the Vendeans 
in the Revolutionary War is spoken of, and yet it was 
not much stronger.* 

The conceptions of Army and Theatre of War there- 
fore, as a rule, go together, and* mutually include each 
other. 


3, CAMPAIGN. 


Although the sum of all military events which happen 
in all the Theatres of War in one year is often called a 


* Thiwtefinition has been rendered obsolete by the enormous in 
crease ın the numbers of armed men available. An Army nowadays 
consists of the greatest number of Army Corps which can be efficiently 
directed by agpartcular general, and several may act in the same 
Theatre of War.—Eb. 
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Campaiðn, still, hpwever, it is more usual and more 
exact to understand by the ‘erm the events in one single 
Theatre of War. But it is worse still to connect the 
notion of a Campaign with the period of one year, for 
Wars no longer divide themselves naturally into Cam- 
paigns of a year’s duration by fixed and long periods in 
winter quarters. As, however,the events in a Theatre 
of War of themfelves form certain great chapters-elf, 


` for instance, the direct effects of some more or less great $ 


r 


= 


catastrophe cease, and new combinations begin to devéfop 
themselves—therefore these natural subdivisions must 
be taken into consideration in order to allot to*each 
year (Campaign) its complete share of events. No ohe 
would make the Campaign of 1812 terminate at Memel, 
where thfe Armies were on the rst January, and transfer 
the further retreat of the French until they recrossed the 
Elbe to the campaign bf 1813, as that further retreat 
was plainly only a part of the whole retreat from Moscow. 

That we cannot give these conceptions any greater 
degree of distinctness is of no consequence, because they 
cannot be used as philosophical definitions for te basis 
of any kind of propositions. They only serve to give a 
little more clearness and precision to the language we use. 


CHAPTER III 
RELATIONQF POWER 


In the eighth chapter of the third book we have spoken 
of the value of superior numbers in battles, from which 
follows as a consequence the superiority of numbers in 
general in Strategy. So far the importance of the rela- 
tions of power ds established: we shall now add a few 
more detailed considerations tn the subject. 
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An unbiassed examinationy of modetn military history 
leads, to the conviction that the superiority in numbers 
becomes every day more decisive, the principle of as- 
sembling the greatest possible numbers for a decisive 
battle may therefore be regarded as mere important 
than ever. a 

Courage and the spirit’ of an Army davė, in all “Ages, 
multiplied its physical powers, and will continue to do 

mse, equally in future ; but we find also that at certain 
periods in history a superiority in the organisation and 

sequipment of an Army has given a great moral pre- 
pgnderance; we find that at other periods a great 
superiority in mobility had a like effect; at one time 
we see a new system of tactics brought to light; at 
another we see the Art of War developing itself in an 
effort to make a skilful use of ground on great general 
principles, and by such means here and there we find 
one General gaining great advantages over another ; but 
even this tendency has disappeared, and Wars now go 
on in a simpler and more natural manner.—If, divesting 
ourselves of any preconceived notions, we look at the 
experiences of recent campaigns, we must admit that 
there are but little traces of any of the above influences, 
either throughout any whole campaign, or in engagements 
of a decisive character—that is, the great battle, respect- 
ing which term we refer to the second chapter of the 
preceding book. 

Armies are in our days sg much on a par in regard to 

“arms, equipment, and drill, that there is no very notable 
difference between the best and the worst in these things. 
A difference may still be observed, resulting from the 
superio? instruction of the General Staff, but in general 
it only amounts to this, that one is the inventor and 
introducer cf improved appliances, which the other im- 
mediately imitates. Even the subordinate Generals, 
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leaders of Corps ahd Divisions, in all that comes within 
the scope of their sphere, have in general everywhere 
the same ideas and methods, so that, except the talent 
of the Commander-in-Chief—a thing entirely dependent 
on,chance, ahd not bearing a constant relation to the 
staridard of education amongst. the people and the Army 
—there is nothiyg now but habituation to War which 
can give one Army a decided superiority over another. 
The nearer werapproach to a state gf equality ineei” 
these things, the more decisive becomes the relation in 
point of numbers. 

The character of modern battles is the result of this 
state of equality. Take for instance the battle of Boro- 
dino, where the first Army in the world, the Frénch, 
measured its strength with the Russian, which, in many 
parts of its organisation, and in the education of its 
special branches, might be considered the furthest be- 
hindhand. In the whole battle there is not one single 
trace of superior art or intelligence, it is a mere trial of 
strength between the respective Armies throughout ; 4 
and as they were nearly equal in that respect, the result 
could not be otherwise than a gradual turn of the scale 
in favour of that side where there was the greatest ehergy 
on the part of the Commander, and the most experience 
in War on the part of,the troops. We have taken this 
battle as an illustration, because in it there was an 
equality in the numbers on each side such as is rarely 
to be found. 

We do not maintain that all battles exactly resemble* 
this, but it shows the dominant tone of most of them. 

In a battle in which the forces try their strength on ' 
each other in a leisurely and methodical marfher, an 
excess of force on one side must make the result in its 
favour much more certain. And it is a fact that we may 
search modern military history in vain for a battle in 
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which an army has beaten ccna double its own Strength, 


r 
-~ an occurrence by no means uncommon in former times. 


= 


Buonaparte, the greatest General of modern times, in ‘All 
his great victorious battles—with one exception, that of 
Dresden, 1813—-had managed: to assemble an Army 
superior in numbers, or at least very little inferiof, ‘to 
that of his opponent, end when it was impossible for 
him to do so, as at Leipsic, Brienne Laon, and Belle- 
Alliance, he was beaten. 


= ue absolute Strength is in Strategy generally a given 
„quantity, which the Commander cannot alter. But from 


this’ it by no means follows that it is impossible to carry 
on a War with a decidedly inferior force. War is not 
always a voluntary act of State policy, and least of all’ 
is it so when the forces are very unequal : corfsequently, 
any relation of forces is imaginable in War, and it would 
be a strange theory of War wlfich would wish to give up 
its office just where it is most wanted. 

However desirable theory may consider a proportionate 
force, still it cannot say that no use can be made of the 
most *&sproportionate. No limits can be prescribed in 
this respect. 

The weaker the force the more moderate must be the 
objegt it proposes to itself, and the weaker the force the 
shorter time it will last. in these two directions there 
is a field for weakness to give ‘way, if we may use this 
expression. Of the changes which the measure of the 
force produces in the conduct of War, we can only speak 
by degrees, as thege tlfings present themselves; at 
present it is sufficient to have indicated the general 
point of view, but to complete that we shall add one 
moregobservation. 

The more that an Army involved in an unequal com- 
bat falls short of the number of its opponents, the greater 
must be the tension of its powers, the greater its energy 
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when dager presses. If the reverse take$ place, and 
instead of heroic desperation a, spřrit of despondency 
ensue, then certainly there is an end to every Art of War. 

‘If with this energy of powers is combined a wise 
moderation in, the object, proposed, then there is that 
play of brilliant actions and prudent forbearance which 
we admire in the Wars of Fredesick the Great. 

But the less tĪfat this moderation and caution can 
effect, the more must the tension and energy of the 
forces become predominant. When tlfe dispropofcdon 
of forces is so great that no modification of our own | 
object can ensure us safety from a catastrophe, or where 
the probable continuance of the danger is so great that 
the greatest economy of our powers can no longer suffice 
to bring us to our object, then the tension of our powers 
should be concentrated for one desperate blow; he who 
is pressed on all sides expecting little help from things 
which promise none, will place his last and only reliance 
in the moral ascendency which despair gives to courage, 
and look upon the greatest daring as the greatest wisdom, 
—at the same time employ the assistance of subtle@trata- 
gem, and if he does not succeed, will find in an honour- 
able downfall the right to rise hereafter. + 


CHAPTER IV 
RELATION OF THE, THREE ARMS 


WE shall only speak of the three principal arms : Infantry, 
«Cavalry, and Artillery. 

We must be excused for making the following anglysis 
which belongs more to tactics, but is necessary to give 
distinctness to our ideas. 

The combat is of two kinds, which are essentially 
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different : tie destructive principle of fire, ang tne hand 
to hand or personal tombat. This latter, again, is either 
attack or defence. (As ‘we here speak of elerhents, 
attack and defence are to be understood in a perfectly 
absolute sense.) Artillery, obvicusly, acts, only with the 
destructive principle of fire. Cavalry only with persia 
combat. Infantry with Both. 

fn close combat the essence of n daet jn 

wstanding firm, as if rooted to the ground ; the essence of 

the attack is mo%ement. Cavalry is entirely deficient in 
fhe first quality; on the other hand, it possesses the 
latter, in an especial manner. It 1s therefore only suited 

’ for attack. Infantry has especially the property of 
standing firm, but is not altogether without mobility. 

From this division of the elementary forces of War 
into different arms, we have as a result, the superiority 
and general utility of Infantry as compared with the 
other two arms, from its being the only arm which unites 
in itself all the three elementary forces. A further de- 
duction to be drawn is, that the combination of the 
three dfs leads to a more perfec? use of the forces, by 
affording the means of strengthening at pleasure either 
the one or the other of the principles which are united 
in an unalterable manner in Infantry. 

The destructive principle of fire in the Wars of the 
present time is plainly beyond measure the most effective ; 
nevertheless, the close combat, man to man, is just as 
plainly to be regarded as the real basis of combat. For 

wthat reason, therefore, ’an Army of artillery only would 
be an absurdity in war, but an Army of cavalry is con- 
ceivable, only it would possess very little intensity of 
force. win Army of infantry alone is not only conceivable 
but also much the strongest of the three. The three 
arms, therefore, stand in this order in reference to inde- 
pendent value—Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery. 


mma 
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But this, order does not hold ‘good if applied to the 
relative importance of each armgwhén they are all three 
acting in conjunction. As the destructive principle is 
much more effective than the principle of motion, there- 
fore the complete want ef gavalry would weaken an Army 
less than the total want of artillery. 

Af Army consisting of infaatry and artillery alone, 
would certainly find itself in a disagreeable position if 
opposed to an Army composed of all three arms; but if 
what it lacked in cavalry was compénsated for ‘Sa 
proportionate increase of infantry, it would still, by a, 
somewhat different mode of acting, be able to do,Very 
well with its tactical economy. Its. outpost service 
would cause some embarrassment; it would neveg be 
able to pursue a beaten enemy with great vivacity, and it 
must make a retreat with greater hardships and efforts ; 
but these inconveniences would still never be sufficient 
in themselves to drive it completely out of the field.— 
On the other hand, such an Army opposed to one com- 
posed of infantry and cavalry only would be able to play 
a very good part, while it is hardly conceivable@hat the 
latter could keep the field at all against an Army made 
up of all three arms. ‘ 

Of course these reflections on the relative importance 
of each single arm result only from a consideration of the 
generality of events in ‘War, where one case compensates 
another; and therefore it is not our intention to apply 
the truth thus ascertained to each individual case of a 
particular combat. A battalion*on outpost service ow 
on a retreat may, perhaps, choose to have with it a 
squadron in preference to a couple of guns. A body of 
cavalry with horse artillery, sent in rapid pursui of, or 
to cut off, a flying enemy wants no infantry, &c., &c. 

if we summarise the results of these c@nsiderations 
they amount to this. i 
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1. That infantry is ka most independent of the 

three arms. 

2. Artillery is quite re in independence. 

3. Infantry is the most important in the combination 
of the three arms. . ; 

4. Cavalry can the most easily be dispensed with. ` 

5. A combination of fhe three armg gives the grtatest 
strength. 

my Now, if the combination of the three gives the greatest 

strength, it is natural to inquire what is the best absolute 

proportion of each, but that is a question which it is 
almest impossible to answer. 

If we could rm a comparative estimate of the cost 
of wrganising in the first instance, and then provisioning 
and maintaining each of the three arms, and then again 
of the relative amount of seryice rendered by each in 
War, we should obtain a definite result which would 
give the best proportion in the abstract. But this is 
little more than a play of the imagination. The very 

` first term in the comparison is difficult to determine, 
that i8™to say, one of the factors, the cost in money, is 
not difficult to find; but another, the value of men’s 
lives, is a computation which no one would readily try 
to solve by figures. 

Also the circumstance that each of the three arms 
chiefly depends on a different element of strength in the 
state—infantry on the number of the male population, 
cavalry on the number of horses, artillery on available 
financial means—intfoduces into the calculation some 
heterogeneous conditions, the overruling influence of 
which may be plainly observed in the great outlines of” 
the history of different people at various periods. 

As, however, for other reasons wé cannot altogether 
dispense with some standard pf comparison, therefore, 
in place of the whole of the first term of the comparison 
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we must take only that one, of its factors which can be 
ascertained, namely, the cost iw money. Now on this 
point it is sufficient for our purpose to assume that, in 
general, a squadron of 150 horsemen, a battalion of 
infantry 800 strong, a Battery of artillery consisting of 
eight six-pounders, cost nearly the same, both as respects 
the ekpense of formation and of maintenance. 

With regard to the other member of the comparisén, 
that is, how muck service the one arm is capable of rend 
ing as compared with the others, it is much less easy to 
find any distinct quantity. The thing might perhaps be» 
possible if it depended merely on the destroying principle ; 
but each arm is destined to its own particular use, there- 
fore has its own particular sphere of action, whsch, 
again, is not so distinctly defined that ıt might not be 
greater or less through modifications only in the mode 
of conducting the War, without causing any decided 
disadvantage. 

We are often told of what experience teaches on this 
subject, and it is supposed that military history affords ` 
the information necessaty for a settlement of the qfféstion, 
but every one must look upon all that as nothing more 
than a way of talking, which, as ıt is not derived froth 
anything of a primary and necessary nature, does not 
deserve attention in an analytical examination. 

Now although a fixed ratio as representing the best 
proportion between the three arms is conceivable, but is 
an unknown quantity which it is impossible to find, a 
mere imaginary quantity, still it is ‘possible to appreciate 
the effects of having a great superiority or a great in- 
*feriority in one particular arm as compared with the 
Same arm in the enemy’s army. À 

Artillery increases the destructive principle of fire; 
it is the most redoubtable of arms, and its want, there- 
fore, diminishes very considerably the intensive force of 
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an Army. On the other hagd, it is the least movable, 
consequently, makes an Army more unwieldy ; í further, 
it always requires a force for its support, because it is 
incapable of close combat; it it is too numerous, so 
that the troops appointed foreits protection are not 
able to resist the attacks of the enemy at every pdint, 
it is often lost, and frem that follows æ fresh isad- 
vantage, because of “the three arms it is the only one 
which in its principal parts, that is gups and carriages, 
Enemy can s8on use against us. 

Cavalry increases the principle of mobility in an 
“Ary. If too few in number the brisk flame of the 
elements of way is thereby weakened, because every- 
thigg must be done slower (on foot), everything must be 
organised with more care; the rich harvest di victory, 
instead of being cut with a scythe, can only be reaped 
with a sickle. 

An excess of cavalry can certainly never be looked 
upon as a direct diminution of the combatant force, as 
an organic disproportion, but it may certainly be so 
indirectly, on account of the difficulty of feeding that 
arm, and also if we reflect that instead of a surplus of 
10,000 horsemen not required we might have 50,000 
infantry. 

These peculiarities arising from the preponderance of 
one arm are the more importarft to the Art of War in 
its limited sense, as that Art teaches the use of whatever 
forces are forthcoming; and when forces are placed 

x under the command êf a General, the proportion of the 
three arms 18 also commonly already settled without his 
having had much voice in the matter. 

If we would form an idea of the character of Warfare 
modified by the preponderance of one or other of the 
three arms,it is to be done in the following manner :— 

An excess of artillery feads to a more defensive and 
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passive character in our measures; our interest will be 
to seek security i in strong positions, great natural obstacles 
of ground, even in mountain positions, in order *that 
the natural impediments we find in the ground may aid 
the defence and protection of our numerous artillery, and 
that, the enemy’s forces may come themselves and seek 
theim own destruction. The whole War will be carried 
on in a serious formal minuet step. i e 

On the other hand, a want of artillery will make us 
prefer the offensive, the active, the Mobile prin ; 
marching, fatigue, exertion, become our special weapons, 
thus the War will become more diversified, more lively, 
rougher; small change is substituted for great events. © “ 

With a very numerous cavalry we seek wide plains, and 
take to great movements. At a greater distance from 
the enemy we enjoy more rest and greater conveniences 
without conferring the Same advantages on our adver- 
sary. We may venture on bolder measures to outflank 
him, and on more daring movements generally, as we 
have command over space. In as far as diversions and 
invasions are true auxiliary means of War we@hall be 
able to make use of them with greater facility. 

A decided want of cavalry diminishes the force, of 
mobility in an Army without increasing its destructive 
power as an excess of artillery does. Prudence and 
method become then the leading characteristics of the 
War. Always to remain near the enemy in order to 
keep him constantly in view—no rapid, still less hurried 
movements, everywhere a slow ptshing on of well con- _ 
centrated masses—a preference for the defensive and 
‘for broken country, and, when the offensive must be 
resorted to, the shortest road direct to the centre of force 
in the enemy’s Army—these are the natural tendencies 
or principles in such cases. 

These different forms ‘which Warfare takes according 
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as one or other of the three arms preponderates, seldom 
have an influence sô complete and decided as alone, or 
chiefty to determine the direction of a whole undertaking. 
‘Whether we shall act strategically on the offensive or 
defensive, the choice of a theatre of War, the determina- 
tion to fight a great battle, or adopt some other means 
of destruction, are poimts which must be determined 
byeother and more essential considerations ; at least, if 
this is not the case, it is much to be feared that we have 
mrtuken minor Getails for the chief consideration. But 
although this is so, although the great questions must be 
‘decided beforehand, on othér grounds, there always 
rémains a certain margin for the influence of the pre- 
pongerating arm, for in the offensive we can always be 
prudent and methodical, in the defensive Bold and 
enterprising, &c., &c., through all the different stages and 
gradations of the military life. ° 
On the other hand, the nature of a° War may have a 
notable influence on the proportions of the three arms. 
First, a national War, kept up by militia and a general 
levy (Isandsturm), must naturally bring into the field 
a very numerous infantry; for in such Wars there is a 
greater want of the means of equipment than of men, 
and as the equipment consequently is confined to what 
is indisputably necessary, we may easily imagine, that 
for every battery of eight pieces? not only one, but two 
or three battalions might be raised. 
Second, if a weak state opposed to a powerful one 
„cannot take refuge in & geferal call of the male popula- 
tion to regular military service, or in a militia system 
resembling it, then the increase of its artillery is certainly 
the shortest way of bringing up its weak Army nearer 
to an equality with that of the enemy, for it saves men, 
and intensifies the essential principle of military force, 
that is, the destructive principle. Any way, such a 
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state will mostly be confined to a limited “theatre, and 
therefore this arm will be bettesuited to it. Frederick 
the Great adopted this means in the later period of the 
Seven Years’ War. 

Third, cavalry is the arm for movement and great 
decisions ; its increase beyond the ordinary proportions 
is therefore important if the War extends over a great 
space, if expeditions are to be made in various directions, 
and great and decisive blows are mtended; Buonaparte _ 
is an example of this. 

That the offensive and defensive do not properly in 
themselves exercise an influence on the proportiofi o 
cavalry will only appear plainly when we come to spedk “ 
of these two methods of acting in War; in the megan- 
time, wé shall only remark that both assailant and 
defender as a rule traverse the same spaces in war, and 
may have also, at least in many cases, the same decisive 
intentions. We remind our readers of the campaign 
of 1812. 

It is commonly believed that, in the middle ages, 
cavalry was much more numerous in propastion to 
infantry, and that the difference has been gradually on 
the decrease ever since. Yet this is a mistake, at least 
partly. The proportion of cavalry was, according to 
numbers, on the average perhaps, not much greater; of 
this we may convince 6urselves by tracing, through the 
history of the middle ages, the detailed statements of 
the armed forces then employed. Let us only think of 
the masses of men on toot who cbmposed the armies of , 
the Crusaders, or the masses who followed the Emperors 
of Germany on their Roman expeditions. It was in 
reality the importance of the cavalry which was so much 
greater in those days ; it was the stronger arm, composed 
of the flower of the people, so much so that, although 
always very much weaker a€tually in numbers, it was l 
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still always looked upon as the chief thing, infèntry was 
little valued, hardly spdken of; hence has arisen the 
belief that its numbers were few. No doubt it happened 
oftener than it does now, that in incursions of small 
importance in France, Germany, and Italy, a small 
Army was composed entirely of cavalry; as it was the 
chief arm, there is nething inconsisteat in that ; but 
these cases decide nothing if we take a general view; 


mij, they are greatly outnumbered by cases of greater 


mies of the period constituted differently. It was 
cay. when the obligations to military service imposed 
by, the feudal laws had ceased, and wars were carried 


E _on by soldiers enlisted, hired, and paid—when, there- 


fore, “wars depended on money and enlistment, that is, 
at the cime of the Thirty Years’ War, and the Wars of 
Louis XIV.—that this employment of great masses of 
almost useless infantry was checked, and perhaps in 
those days they might have fallen into the exclusive use 
of cavalry, if infantry had not just then risen in import- 
ance through the improvements in firearms, by which 
means it™imaintained its numerical superiority in pro- 
portion to cavalry; at this period, if infantry was weak, 
the proportion was as one to one, if numerous as three 
to one. 

Since then cavalry has always, decreased in import- 
ance according as improvements in the use of firearms 
have advanced. This is intelligible enough in itself, 
but the improvement wẹ speak of does not relate solely 
to the weapon itself and the skill in handling it; we 
advert also to greater ability in using troops armed with 
this weapon. At the battle of Mollwitz the Prussian 
Army had brought the fire of their infantry to such a 
state of perfection, that there has been nq improvement 
since then if that sense. Qn the other hand, the use 


of infantry in broken ground and as skirmishers has 
VOL. Il. * B 
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been introduced more recently, and is to be looked upon 
as.a very great advance in the att of destruction. 

Our opinion is, therefore, that the relation of cavalry 
has not much changed as far as regards numbers, but as 
regards its importance, there has been a great alteration. 
This seems to be a contradiction, but is not so in reality. 
The infantry of the middle ages,.although forming the 
greater proportion of an Army, did not attain to that 
proportion by «its value as compared to cavalry, | bys 
because all that could not be appointed to the very 
costly cavalry were handed over to the infantry ; we 
infantry was, therefore, merely a last resource ; and if 
the number of cavalry had depended merely on the 
value set on that arm, it could never have beer too. 
great. ‘Thus we can understand how cavalry, in spite of 
its constantly decreasing importance, may still, perhaps, 
have importance enough to keep its numerical relation 
at that point which it has hitherto so constantly main- 
tained. 

It is a remarkable fact that, at least since the Wars 
of the Austrian succession, the proportion of @avalry to 
infantry has changed very little, the variation being 
constantly between a fourth, a fifth, or a sixth; this 
seems to indicate that those proportions meet the natural 
requirements of an Army, and that these numbers give 
the solution which it is impossible to find in a direct 
manner. We doubt, however, if this is the case, and 
we find the principal instances c of the employment of a 
numerous cavalry sufficiently accounted for by other 
causes. 

Austria and Russia are states which have kept up a 
numerous cavalry, because they retain in their political 
condition the fragments of a Tartar organisation. Buona- 
parte for his purposes,could never be strong enough in 
cavalry; when he had made use of the conscription as 
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far as possible, he had no ways of strengthening his 
Armies, but by incfeasmg the auxiliary arms, as they 
cost more in money than in men. Besides this, it stands 
to reason that in military enterprises of such enormous 
extent as his, cavalry must haye“a greater value than in 
ordinary cases. > 

Frederick the Great it*is well known reckoned care- 

.fully every recruit that could be saved to his country.; 

it was his great business to keep up the, strength of his 
My, as far as possible at the expense of other countries. 
His reasons for this are easy to conceive, if we remember 
that ‘his small dominions did not then include Prussia 
‘and the Westphalian provinces. Cavalry was kept com- 
‘plete by recruitment more easily than infantry, irre- 
spective of fewer men being required; in addition to 
which, his systern of War was completely founded on 
the mobility of his Army, and thus it was, that while 
his infantry diminished in number, his cavalry was 
always increasing till the end of the Seven Years’ War. 
Still at the end of that War it was hardly more than 
a fourth wf the number of infantry that he had in the 
field. 

At the period referred to there is no want of instances, 
also of Armies entering the field unusually weak in cavalry, 
and yet carrying off the victory. The most remarkable 
is the battle of Gross-gérschen. If we only count the 
French divisions which took part in the battle, Buona- 
parte was 100,000 strong, of which 5000 were cavalry, 
90,000 infantry; the Allies had 70,000, of which 25,000 
were cavalry and 40,000 infantry. Thus, in place of the 
20,000 cavalry on the side of the Allies in excess of the 
total of the French cavalry, Buonaparte had only 50,000 
additional infantry when he ought to have had 100,000. 
As he gained the battle with, that ‘superiority in 
infantry, we may ask whether it was at all likely 
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that he would have lost it if the proportions had been 
14Q,000 to 40,000. ê 

Certainly the great advantage of our superiority in 
cavalry was shown immediately after the battle, for 
Buonaparte gained hardly any trophies by his victory. 
The gain of a battle is therefore not everything,—but is 
it not alway§ the chief thing? * . 

- If we put together these considerations, we can hatdly 
believe that the numerical proportion between cavalry, 
and infantry which has existed for the last eighty “y years 
is the natural one, founded solely on their absolute value ; 
we are much rather inclined to think, that after many 
fluctuations, the relative proportions ef these arms will 
change further in the same direction as hithertog and 
that the fixed number of cavalry at last will ke con- 
siderably less. 

With respect to artillery, the number of guns has 
naturally increased since its first invention, and accord- 
ing as it has been made lighter and otherwise improved ; 
still since the time of Frederick the Great, it has also 
kept very much to the same proportion of tw& or three 
guns per 1000 men, we mean at the commencement of 
a campaign ; for during its course artillery does not felt 
away as fast as infantry, therefore at the end of a cam- 
paign the proportion is generally notably greater, perhaps 
three, four, or five guns per 1000 men. Whether this 
is the natural proportion, or that the increase of artillery 
may be carried still further, without prejudice to the 
whole conduct of War, must be left for experience to 
decide. 

The principal results we obtain from the whole of 
these considerations, are— 

1. That infantry is the chief arm, to which the other 
two are subordinate. «e 0 

2. That by the exercise ‘of great skill and energy in 


ies 
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command, 'the want of the two subordinate arms may 

in sqme measure be ' confipensated for, provided that-we 
are much stronger in infantry; and the better the 
infantry the easier this may be done. 

3. That it is more difficult to dispense ¿with artillery. 
than with cavalry, because it embodies the chief principle 
of destruction, and its mode of fighting i$ more amal- 
garnated with that of infantry. i 

S 4, That artillery being the strongest arm, as regards 
destructive action, and cavalry the weakest in that 
wagpect, the question must in general arise, how much 
artillery can we have without inconvenience, and what 
is the least propc-tion of cavalry we require ? 


Note.—Clausewitz bases his conclusions on the following data: The 
infantry musket could be fired about three times a minute and its 
effect was decisive up to 200 yards, gts extreme range was about 
1200 yards, so that in attacking, troops might begin to suffer loss 
when within that distance of the enemy. Artillery fire with round 
shot was still effective at 2000 yards but only became accurate at 
tooo yards. With case shot, guns could sweep the ground from 
400 yards—and case contained about as many bullets as modern 
shrapnel of equal calibre—te. a six-pounder case weighed about 
12 lbs , a fWelve-pounder case 24 Ibs. Guns could be and were often 
double-shotted, and since at such close quarters, relaying after each 
shot was unnecessary, they could be fired up to ten rounds a minute. 
Howitzers formed part of every field battery and fired shell; they 
were principally used for setting fire to buildings and firing over the 
heads of advancing troops. Frederick the Great had already proposed 
to keep up an Army Reserve of forty heavy howitzers for preparing 
his decisive attacks. 

Owing to the deterioration of horse flesh, the consequences of the 
long wars, the efficiency of cavalry was very low. Except by the 
British, the charge at a gallop was considered too dangerous to be 
practised. The Napoleonic? cavalry masses once started could no 
longer be manceuvred or rallied, and generally exhausted their energy 
ın an advance over 1500 yards of ground. 

Nowadays the infantry fire 1s decisive within 500 yards, and bullets 
actually range up to 5000, whilst the weapon can be fired up to thirty 
rounds a minute, but without aiming. Field artillery fire ıs effective 
at 6000 yards and shrapnel can accomplish at 5000 all that case could 
do at 500 yards. Quick-firing guns can fire eight rounds in half a 
minute—this is the normal rate laad dov'n in the French Regulations. 
Cavalry has developed enormously,” owing to the increased care be- 
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bad 
stowed on Wreeding and training. A Prussian cavalry division can 
be manæuvred even at the highest speed,°can march fifty miles a 
day for three days running, and then trot 2000 yards, charge far 1500, 
rally, reform, and charge again without unduly exhausting 1ts horses. 
(See “ Cavalry, Its Past and Future,” by Col. Maude (late R.E.)). 

The net result on the relagions of the three arms 1s that artillery 
has increased erformously in power relatively to infantry, because at 
the longest distances ıt can still see where its shells burst and correct 
its ranges—this 1s practically 1mpogsikle with infantry fire. Further, 
owing to increase of range and power bf firing over intervening 
obstacles, ıt can concentrate an overwhelming weight of projectil& by 
surprise on any selected spot in the enemy’s line, whereas ın Napoleon's 
day, his case shot attack could only be carried out with cerpint¥” 
when the configuration of the ground was suitable, and surprise at 
300 yards was out of the question. 

The accuracy of infantry fire depends primarily on the nerw of 
the men and the visibility of the target, but the modern pewer of 
concentration of shell fire renders ıt practicable tp control both factors” 
in a manner impossible formerly. ¢ 

Cavalry never could charge unshaken infantry with any reasonable 
hope of success—previous demoralisation by fire, or surprise, or both 
has always been the prime condition of their success; but since the 
longer range of weapons reders ıt possible to employ both means 
with far greater ease and certainty than formerly, and the power of 
cavalry to cover distances rapidly has also increased, ıt is pre- 
sumable that under competent leaders cavalry will, ın Europe at 
least, achieve far greater results on the battlefield than in the 
Napoleonic days.—ED. 


CHAPTER V 
ORDER OF BATTLE OF AN ARMY 


THE order of battle is that division and formation of 
the different arms into separate parts or sections of the 
whole Army, and that form of general position or dis- 
position of those parts which is to be the norm through- 
out the whole campaign or War. 

It consists, therefore, in a certain measure, of an 
arithmetical and a geometrical element, the division and 
the form of disposition. The first proceéds from the 
permanent peace organisation of the Army; adopts as 
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units certairf parts, such as battalions, squadrons, and 
batteries, and with*theim forms units of a higher order 
up të the highest of all, the whole Army, according to the 
requirements of predominating circumstances. In like 
manner, the form of disposition cumes from the elementary 
tactics, in which the Army is instructed and exercised 
in time of peace, which must be looked upon as a property 
in: the troops that cannot be essentially modified at 
„the moment War breaks out, the disposition connects 
“thése tactics with the conditions which the use of the 
troops in War and in large masses demands, and thus 
1@Settles in a general way the rule or norm in con- 
tormity with which the troops are to be drawn up for 
battle. 

This has been invariably the case when great Armies 
have taken the field, and there have been times when 
this form was considered as tHe most essential part of 
the battle. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when 
the improvements in the firearms of infantry occasioned 
a great»increase of that arm, and allowed of its being 
deployed in long thin lines, the order of battle was thereby 
simplified, but, at the same time it became more difficult 
and more artificial in the carrying out, and as no other 
way of disposing of cavalry at the commencement of a 
battle was known but that of posting them on the wings, 
where they were out of the fire and had room to move, 
therefore in the order of battle the Army always became 
a closed inseparable whole. If such an Army was divided 
in the middle, it was like an earthworm cut in two: 
the wings had still life and the power of motion, but they 
had lost their natural functions. The Army lay, there- 
fore, in a manner under a spell of unity, and whenever 
any parts of it had to be placed in a separate position, 
a small consequent organisation and disorganisation 
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became necessary. The marches which the whole Army 
had to make were a conditiong in «which, to a certain 
exfent, it found itself out of rule. If the enemy was 
at hand, the march had to be arranged in the most 
artificial manner, and im order that one line or one wing 
might be always at the prescribed distance from the 
other, the troops had to gcmmble over everything: 
marches had also €onstantly to be stolen from the enemy, 
and this perpetual theft only escaped severe punishment 
through the circumstance that the enemy lay under*the” 
same spell. 

Hence, when, in the latter half of the eighteenth centafẸ, 
it was discovered that cavalry would serve just as * weit 
to protect a wing if it stood in rear of the Army as jf it f 
were placed on the prolongation of the line, and that, 
besides this, it might be applied to other purposes than 
merely fighting a duel With the enemy’s cavalry, a great 
step in advance was made, because now the Army in its 
principal extension or front, which 1s always the breadth 
of its order of battle (position), consisted entirely of 
homogeneous members, so that it could be farmed of 
any number of parts at pleasure, each part like another 
and hke the whole. In this way it ceased to be one 
single piece and became an articulated whole, consequently 
pliable and manageable: the parts might be separated 
from the whole and them joined on again without difficulty, 
the order of battle always remained the same.—Thus 
arose the Corps consisting of all arms, that is, such an 
organisation became possible? fof the want of it had 
been felt long before. 

That all this relates to the combat is very natural. 
The battle was formerly the whole War, and will always 
continue to be the principal part of it; but, the order 
of battle belongs generally more to aeS than strategy, 
and it is only introducéd hese to show how tactics in 
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organising tHe whole into smaller wholes made prepara- 
tions for strategy. ° é i 
Tht greater Armies becoine, the more they are distri- 
buted over wide spaces and the more diversified the action 
and reaction of the different pa:ts amongst themselves, 
the wider becomes the field of strategy, and, therefore, 
then the order of battle? ia the sense of our definition, 
must also come into a kind of reciprocal action with 
strategy, which manifests itself chiefly at the extreme 
“points where tactics and strategy meet, that is, at 
those moments where the general distribution of the 
@Mbatant forces passes into the special dispositions for 
“the combat. 
> We now turn to those three points, the division, com- 
bination of arms, and order of battle (disposition) in a 
strategic point of view. 


I. DIVISION. 


In Strategy we must never ask what is to be the 
strength.of a Division or a Corps, but how many Corps 
or Divisions an army should have. There is nothing 
more unmanageable than ay Army divided into three 
parts, except it be one divided into only two, in which 
case the chief command must be almost neutralised. 

To fix the strength of great and small Corps, either on 
the grounds of elementary tactics or on higher grounds, 
leaves an incredibly wide field for arbitrary judgment, 
and heaven knows what strange modes of reasoning have 
sported in this wide field. On the other hand, the 
necessity of forming an independent whole (army) into a 
certain number of parts is a thing as obvious as it is 
positive, and this idea furnishes real strategic motives 
for determining the number of the greater divisions of 
an Army, consequently thei? strength, whilst the strength 
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of the smaller divisions, such as companies, battalions, &c., 
is left to be determined by tacti&. 

We can hardly imagine the smallest independent*body 
in which there are not at least three parts to be dis- 
tinguished, that one part may be thrown out in advance, 
and: another part be left in rear: that four is still more 
convenient fdllowg of itself, f We keep in view that the 
middle part, being the principal division, ought to’ be 
stronger than either of the others; in this way, we may 
proceed to make out eight, which appears to us to be 
the most suitable number for an army if we take one 
part for an advance guard as a constant necessity, 


three for the main body, that is a rightwing, centre, and” 


left wing, two divisions for reserve, and one to datach“ 


to the “right, one to the left. Without pedantically 
ascribing a great importance to these numbers and 
figures, we certainly believe that they represent the 
most usual and frequently recurring strategic disposition, 
and on that account one that is convenient. 

Certainly it seems that the supreme direction of an 
Army (and the directfon of every whole) must be greatly 
facilitated if there are only three or four subordinates 


to command, but the Cqmmander-in-Chief must ‘pay 


dearly for this convenience in a twofold manner. In 
the first place, an order loses in rapidity, force, and 
exactness if the gradation ladder down which it has to 
descend is long, and this must be the case if there are 
Corps-Commanders between the Division Leaders and the 
Chief; secondly, the Chief loses generally in his own 
proper power and efficiency the wider the spheres of 
action of his immediate subordinates become. A General 
commanding 100,000 men in eight Divisions exercises a 
power which is greater in intensity than if the 100,000 
men were divided into only three Corps. There are many 
reasons for this, but the most important is that each 


à. 
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Commander looks ppop himself as having'a kind of 
proprietary right in his’ own Corps, and always opposes 
the withdrawal from him of anv portion of it for a longer 
or shorter time. A little experience of War will make 
this evident to any one. e ¢ 

Byt on the other hand the number of parts fnust 
not be too great, otherwise disorders will ensue. It is 
difficult enough to manage eight Divisions from one Head 
Quarter, and the number should never be allowed to 
exceed ten. But inwa Division in which the means of 
Ggculating orders are much less, the smaller normal 
number four, or at most five, may be regarded as the 
more suitable. ® 

It these factors, five and ten, will not answer, that is, 
if the: brigades are too strong, then corps d’armée must be 
introduced ; but we must remember that by so doing, 
a new power is created, which at once very much lowers 
all other factors. 

But now, what is too strong a Brigade ? The custom 
is to make them from 2000 to 5000 men strong, and 
there appear to be two reasons’ for making the latter 
number the limit; the first is that a Brigade is supposed 
to be a subdivision which ean be commanded by one 
man directly, that is, through the compass of his 
voice ; the second is that any larger body of infantry 
should not be left without artillery, and through this 
first combination of arms a special division of itself 
is formed. : 

We do not wish to involve ourselves in these tactical 
subtilties, neither shall we enter upon the disputed point, 
where and in what proportions the combination of all 
three arms should take place, whether with Divisions of 
8000 to 12,000 men, or with Corps which are 20,000 to 
30,000 men $trong. The most decided opponent of these 
combinations will scarcely take exception at the mere 
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assertion, that nothing but this ¢ mbination of the three 
arms can make a Division indepe dent, and that therefore, 
for such as are intended to be frequently detached 
separately, it is at least very desirable. 

An Army of 200,000 men in ten Divisions, the Divisions 
composed of five Brigades each, would give Brigades 
4000 strong. * We,see here rto disproportion. Certainly 
this Army might also be divided into five Corps, the 
Corps into foue Divisions, and the Division into four 
Brigades, which makes the brigade 2500 men strong ; 
but the first distribution, looked at in the abstragy, 
appears to us preferable, for besides that, in the ofher, 
there is one more gradation of rank, feve parts are too, 
few to make an Army manageable; four Division$, in 
like manner, are too few for a Corps, and 2500 men is a 
weak Brigade, of which,.in this manner, there are eighty, 
whereas the first formation has only fifty, and 1s there- 
foresimpler. All these advantages are given up merely for 
the sake of having only to send orders to half as many 
generals. Of course the distribution into Corps is still ! 
more unsuitable for sfnaller Armies. 

This is the abstract view of the case. The particular 
case may present good reasons for deciding otherwise. 
Likewise, we must admit that, although eight or ten 
Divisions may be directed when united ın a level country, 
in widely extended mountain positions the thing might 
perhaps be impossible. A great river which divides an 
Army into halves, makes a Commander for each half indis- 
pensable ; in short, there are a hundred local and par- 
ticular objects of the most decisive character, before 
which all rules must give way. 

But still, experience teaches us, that these abstract 
grounds come most frequently into use and are seldomer 
overruled by otlters than we should perhaps suppose. 

We wish further to explath clearly the scope of the 
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foregoing considerationg by a simple outline, for which 
purpose we now place’ the different points of most 
impoftance next to each other. 

As'we mean by the term numbers, or parts of a whole, 
only those which are made by 4ħe primary, therefore the 
immediate division, we say, o à 

1. If a whole has tọo fèwemembers it is unwieldy. 

2. If the parts of a whole body are,too large, the power 
of the superior will is thereby weakened. » t 

3. With every additional step through which an order 
has to pass, it is weakened ın two ways : in one way by 
the Joss of force, which it suffers in its passage through 
an additional stap; in another way by the longer time 
"in i¢s transmission. 

The tendency of all this is to show that thé number 
of co-ordinate divisions should be as great, and the 
gradational steps as few as possible; and the only limi- 
tation to this conclusion is, that in Armies no more than 
from eight to ten, and in subordinate Corps no more 
than from four or at most six, subdivisions can be con- 
veniently directed. ž 


2. COMBINATION OF ARMS. 


For Strategy the combination of the three arms in 
the order of battle is only impoftant in regard to those 
parts of the Army which, according to the usual order of 
things, are likely to be frequently employed in a detached 
position, where they ‘may be obliged to engage in an 
independent combat. Now it is in the nature of things, 
that the members of the fist class, and for the most part 
oniy these, are destined for detached positions, because, 
as we shall see elsewhere, detached positions are most 
generally adopted upon the supposition and the necessity 
of a body independent in icself. 
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In a strjct sense Strategy wo A therefore only require 
a permanent combination of pita i Army Corps, or where 
these do not exist, in Divisions, leaving it to cifcum- 
stances to determine when a provisional combination 
of the three arms shall“ pe made in subdivisions of an 
inferior order. 

But it is easy to see that, evlfen Corps are of consider- 
able size, such as 30, 000 or 40,000 men, they can seldom 
find themselves, in a situation to take up a completely 
connected position in mass. With Corps of such strength, 
a combination of the arms in the Divisions is therefore 
necessary. No one who has had any experience in War, 
will treat lightly the delay which occurs when pressing 
messages have to be sent to some other perhaps distant “ 
point before cavalry can be brought to the support of in- 
fantry—to say nothing of the confusion which takes place. 

The details of the combination of the three arms, 
how far it should extend, how low down it should be 
carried, what proportions should be observed, the strength 
of the reserves of each to be set apart—these are all 
purely tactical considerations. 


3. THE DISPOSITION. 


The determination as to the relations in space, accord- 
ing to which the partseof an Army amongst themselves 
are to be drawn up in order of battle, is likewise com- 
pletely a tactical subject, referring solely to the battle. 
No doubt there is also a strategic disposition of the 
parts ; but it depends almost entirely on determinations 
and requirements of the moment, and what there is in 
it of the rational, does not come within the meaning of 
the term “ order of battle.” We shall therefore treat of 
it in the following chapter —— the head of Disposition 
of an Army. 
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The order of battle of 4n Army is therefore the organisa- 
tion and dispositiort of¥it “in mass ready prepared for 
battlé. Its parts are united in such a manner that both 
the tactical and strategical requirements of the moment 
can be easily satisfied by the epfployment of single parts 
drawn from the general mass. When such momenfary 
exigency has passed, oVers these parts resume their 
original place, and thus the order of battle becomes 
the first step to, and principal foundation, of, that whole- 
Some methodicism which, like the beat of a pendulum, 
regulates the work in War, and of which we have already 
sp~.,en in the fourth chapter of the Second Book. 


CHAPTER VI 
GENERAL DISPOSITION OF AN ARMY 


BETWEEN the moment of the first assembling of military 
forces, and that of the solution arrived at maturity when 
Strategy has brought the army to the decisive point, 
and each particular part has had its position and rôle 
pointed out by tactics, there is in most cases a long 
interval; it is the same between one decisive catastrophe 
and another. 

Formerly these intervals in a certain measure did not 
belong to War at all. Take for example the manner in 
which Luxemburg encamped and marched. We single 
out this General because he is celebrated for his camps 
and marches, and therefore may be considered a repre- 
sentative General of his period, and from the Histoire de 
la Flandre militaire, we know more about him than about 
other Generals of the time. 

The camp was regularly pitched with its rear close to 
a river, or morass, or a dees? valley, which in the present 
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day would be considered madhess. The direction in 
which the enemy lay had so litt® to do with determining 
the front of the Army, that cases are very common in 
which the rear was towards the enemy and the front 
towards theireown counfry. This now unheard of mode 
of proceeding is perfectly unintelligible, unless we suppose 
that in the cħoice of camps the convenience of the troops 
was the chief, indeed almost the only consideration, 4nd 
therefore look upon the state of being in camp as a state 
outside of the action of War, a kind of withdrawal behind 
the scenes, where one is quite at ease. The practice of 
always resting the rear upon some obstacle may be 
reckoned the only measure of security which was then, 
taken, of course, in the sense of the mode of conducting 
War in“that day, for such a measure was quite incon- 
sistent with the possibility of being compelled to fight in 
that position. But there was little reason for appre- 
hension on that score, because the battles generally 
depended on a kind of mutual understanding, like a 
duel, in which the parties repair to a convenient rendez- ` 
vous. As Armies, partly on account of their numerous 
cavalry, which in the decline of its splendour was still 
regarded, particularly by the French, as the principal 
arm, partly on account of the unwieldy organisation of 
their order of battle, could not fight in every description of 
country, an Army in a close broken country was as it 
were under the protection of a neutral territory, and as 
it could itself make but little yse of broken ground, there- 
fore, it was deemed preferable to go to meet an enemy 
seeking battle. We know, indeed, that Luxemburg’s 
battles at Fleurus, Stienkirk, and Neerwinden, were con- ` 
ceived in a different spirit ; but this spirit had only just 
then under this great General freed itself from the old 
method, and it’ had not yet reacted on tlte method of 
encampment. Alterations in the Art of War originate 
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always in matters of a a nature, and then lead by 
degrees to modificatibns tn other things. The expression 
il va t la guerre, used in reterence to a partisan setting 
out to watch the enemy, shows how iittle the state of 
an Army in camp was considegéd to be a, state of real 
Warfare. . 

It was not much otherwise with the marches, for the 
artillery then separated itself completely from the rest 
of the Army, in order to take advantage of better and 
more secure roads, and the cavalry on the wings generally 
took the right alternately, that each might have in turn 
its share of the honour of marching on the right. 

At present (thet is, chiefly since the Silesian Wars) 
‘the situation out of battle is so thoroughly influenced 
by its connection with battle that the two states are in 
intimate correlation, and the one can no longer be com- 
pletely imagined without the otber. Formerly in a 
campaign the battle was the real weapon, the situation 
at other times orly the handle—the former the steel 
blade, the other the wooden haft glued to it, the whole 
therefore composed of heterogeneous parts,—now the 
battle 1s the edge, the situation out of the battle the 
back of the blade, the whole to be looked upon as metal 
completely welded together, in which it is impossible 
any longer to distinguish where the steel ends and the 
iron begins. ° 

This state in War outside of the battle is now partly 
regulated by the organisation and regulations with which 
the Army comes prepared from a state of peace, partly 
by the tactical and strategic arrangements of the moment. 
The three sıtuations in which an Army may be placed 
are in quarters, on a march, or in camp. All three belong 
as much to tactıcs as to strategy, and these two branches, 
bordering on,each other here in many ways, often seem 


to, or actually do, incorpurate themselves with each: 
VOL. II. c 
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other, soethat many, dispositiqhs may be looked upon 
at the same time as both tactică and strategic. 

We shall treat of these three situations of an ‘Army 
outside of the combat jm a general way, before any 
special objects come into connection with them; but 
we must, first of all, consider the general disposition of 
the forces, because that isea”superior and more com- 
prehensive measure, determining as respects camps, 
cantonments, and marches. 

If we look at the disposition of the forces in a general 
way, that is, leaving out of sight any special object, we 
can only imagine it as a unit, that is, as a whole, intended ` 
to fight all together, for any deviation from this simplest 
form would imply a special object. Thus arises, there‘ 
fore, the conception of an Army, let it be small or large. 

Further, when there is an absence of any special end, 
there only remains as the sole object the preservation 
of the Army itself, which of course includes its security. 
That the Army shall be able to exist without incon- 
venience, and that it shall be able to concentrate withouk ` 
difficulty for the purpose of fighting, are, therefore, the 
two requisite conditions. From these result, as desirable, 
the following points more immediately applying to sub- 
jects concerning the existence and security of the Army. 

1. Facility of subsistence. 

. Facility of providing shelter for the troops. 
. Security of the rear. 

. An open country in front. 

. The position itself in a broken country. 

. Strategic points d’appul. 

. A suitable distribution of the troops. 

Our elucidation of these several points is as follows :— 

The first two lead us to seek out cultivated districts, 
and great towns and roads. They determine measures 
i general rather than in paiticular. 


Am A G N 
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In the chapter on ling) of communication wiil be found 
what we mean by security of the rear. The first and 
‘most ‘important point in this respect is that the centre of 
the position should be at a rigi angle with the principal 
line of retreat adjoining the position. i 

Respecting the fourth point, an Army certainly cannot 
look over an expanse cf courftry in its front as it overlooks 
the’ space directly before it when in a tactical positien 
for battle. But the strategic eyes are the advance 
guard, scouts and patrols sent forward, spies, &c., &c., 

and the service will naturally be easier for these in an 
| open, than in an intersected country. The fifth point is 
merely the reverse of the fourth. 

Strategical points d’appui differ from tactical in these 
two respects, that the Army need not be in immediate 
contact with them, and that, oœ the other hand, they 
must be of greater extent. The cause of this is that, 
according to the nature of the thing, the relations to time 
and space in which Strategy moves are generally on a 
greater scale than those of tactics. If, therefore, an 
Army posts itself a few miles from the sea coast or the 
banks of a great river, it leans strategically on these 
obstacles, for the enemy cannot make use of such a 
space as this to effect a strategic turning movement. 
Within its narrow limits he cannot adventure on marches 
miles in length, occupying days" and weeks. On the 
other hand, in Strategy, a lake of several miles in cir- 
cumference is hardly tœ be looked upon as an obstacle ; 
in its proceedings, a few miles to the right or left are 
not of much consequence. Fortresses will become 
strategic points d’appui, according as they are large, 
and afford a wide sphere of action for offensive com- 
binations. 

The disposition of the Army in separate masses may 
be done with a view either to special objects and require- 
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ments, or ‘to those of a general rftture ; here we can only 
speak of the latter. 

The first general necessity is to push forward the 
advance guard and the eines troops required to watch 
the enemy. ‘ 

The second is that, with very large Armies, the reserves 
are usually placed several mies in cear, and i 
oecupy a ee parae position. 

Lastly, the ‘covering of both wings of an Army 
usually requires a separate disposition of particular 
corps. 

By this covering it is not at all meant that a partion | 
of the Army is to be detached to defetid the space round | 
its wings, in order to prevent the enemy from appr6ach- 
ing these weak points, as they are called: who. would 
then defend the wings of these flanking corps? This 
kind of idea, which is so common, is complete nonsense. 
The wings of an Army are in themselves not weak 
points for this reason, that the enemy also has wings, 
and cannot menace ours without placing his own in 
jeopardy. It is only if circumstances are unequal, if 
the enemy’s Army is larger than ours, 1f his lines of 
communication are more secure (see Lines of Communica- 
tion), it is only then that the wings become weak parts ; 
but of these special cases we are not now speaking, there- 
fore, neither of a case in which a flanking corps is ap- 
pointed in connection with other combinations to defend 
effectually the space on ous wings, for that no longer 
belongs to the category of general dispositions. 

But although the wings are not particularly weak 
parts still they are particularly important, because here, 
on account of flanking movements the defence is not 
so simple as in front, measures are more complicated 
and require more time:and | preparation. For this reason 
it is necessary in the majority of cases to protect the 
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wings specially agains ; unforeseen enterprises on the 
part of the enemy, and ‘this is done by placing stronger 
masses on the wings than would be required for mere 
purposes of observation. To fess these masses seriously, 
even if they oppose no very fermidable resistance, more 
time is required, and the stronger they are the fnore 
the enemy must dev elop Kis forces gnd his intentions, 
and by that means the object of the measure is attained ; 
what is to be done further depends on the particular 
plans of the moment. We may therefore regard bodies 
placed on the wings as lateral advance guards, intended 
to retard the advance of the enemy through the space 
beyond our wings and give us time to make dispositions 
to counteract his movement. 

If these corps are to fall back on the main body and 
the latter is not to make a backward movement at the 
same time, then it follows of itself that they must not 
be in the same line with the front of the main body, but 
thrown out somewhat forwards, because when a retreat 
is to be made, even without being preceded by a serious 
engagement, they should not retreat directly on the side 
of the position. 

From these reasons of a subjective nature, as they 
relate to the inner organisation of an Army, there arises 
a natural system of disposition, composed of four or five 
parts according as the reserve femains with the main 
body or not. 

As the subsistence and, shelter of the troops partly 
decide the choice of a position in general, so also they 
contribute to a disposition in separate sections. The 
attention which they demand comes into consideration 
along with the other considerations above mentioned ; 
and we seek to satisfy the one without prejudice to the 
other. In most cases, by the division of an Army into 
five separate Corps, the difficulties of subsistence and 
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quartering ¢will be overcome, andgno great alteration will 
afterwards be required on their account. 

We have still to cast a glance at the distances at which 
these separated Corps mgg be allowed to be placed, if 
we are to retain in view the advantage of mutual support, 
and, therefore, of concentrating for battle. On this 
subject we réming, our readers of, what is said in the 
chapters on the duration and decision of the combat, 
according to which no absolute distance, but only the 
most general, as it were, average rules can be given, 
because absolute and relative strength of arms and 
country have a great influence. 

The distance of the advance guard*is the aget to 
fix, as in retreating it falls back on the main body of 
the Arfñy, and, therefore, may be at all events at a 
distance of a long day’symarch without incurring the risk 
of being obliged to fight an independent battle. But it 
should not be sent further in advance than the security 
of the Army requires, because the further it has to fall 
back the more it suffers. 

Respecting detachmhents on the flanks, as we have 
already said, the combat of an ordinary Division of 8000 
to 10,000 men usually lasts for several hours, even for half 
a day before it is decided ; on that account, therefore, there 
need be no hesitation in placing such a Division at a dis- 
tance of some leagues or five to ten miles, and for the same 
reason, Corps of three or four Divisions may be detached 
a day’s march or a distance of fifteen to twenty miles. 

From this natural and general disposition of the main 
body, in four or five Divisions at particular distances, a 
certain method has arisen of dividing an Army in a 
mechanical manner whenever there are no strong special 
reasons against this ordinary method. 

But although’ we assyme that each of these distinct 
parts of an Army shall be tompetent to undertake an 
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independent combat, ala it may be obliged‘to engage 
in one, it does not therefore by any means follow that 
the real object of fractioning an Army is that the parts 
should fight separately ; the fgcessity for this distribu- 
tion of the Army is mostly only a condition of existence 
imposed by time. If the enemy approaches our posftion 
to try the fate of a generai action, tke strategic period 
is over, everything concentrates itself into the one 
moment of the battle, and therewith .erminates and 
vanishes the object of the distribution of the Army. As 
soon as the battle commences, considerations about 
quaxters and subsistence are suspended ; the observation 
of the enemy beore our front and on our flanks has 
fulfiiled the purpose of checking his advance by a partial 
resistance, and now all resolves itself into the one great 
unit—the great battle. The bestcriterion of skill in the 
disposition of an Army lies in the proof that the distribu- 
tion has been considered merely as a condition, as a 
necessary evil, but that united action in battle has been 
considered the object of the disposition. 


CHAPTER VII 
ADVANCE GUARD AND OUTPOSTS 


THESE two bodies belong to that class of subjects into 
which both the tactical and strategic threads run simul- 
taneously. On the one hand we must reckon them 
amongst those provisions which give form to the battle 
and ensure the execution of tactical plans ; on the other 
hand, they frequently lead to independent combats, and 
on account of their position, more or less distant from 
the main baly, they are to be ~egarded as links in the 
strategic chain, and it is this very feature which obliges 
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us to supplement the preceding chapter by devoting a 
few moments to their consideration. 

Every body of troops, when not completely in readi- 
ness for battle, requires gn advance guard to learn the 
approach of éhe enemy, and to gain further particulars 
respecting his force before he comes in sight, for the 
range of vision, ag a rule, dees not go much beyond the 
range of firearms. But what sort of man would hë be 
who could nog see farther than his arms can reach! 
The outposts are the eyes of the army, as we have already 


said. The want of them, however, 1s not aiways equally 


great; it has its degrees. The strength of Armies and 
the extent of ground they cover, time, place, contin- 
gencies, the method of making War, even chance?’ are 
all poffits which have an influence in the matter; and, 
therefore, we cannot wander that military history, instead 
of furnishing any definite and simple outlines of the 
method of using advance guards and outposts, only 
presents the subject in a kind of chaos of examples of 
the most diversified nature. 

Sometimes we see the security of an Army entrusted to 
a Corps regularly appointed to the duty of advance guard ; 
at another time a long line of separate outposts ; some- 
times both these arrangements co-exist, sometimes neither 
one nor the other ; at one time there is only one advance 
guard in common for thie whole of the advancing columns ; 
at another time, each column has its own advance guard. 
We shall endeavour to get a clear idea of what the subject 
really ıs, and then see whether we can arrive at some 
principles capable of application. 

If the troops are on the march, a detachment of more 
or less strength forms its van or advance guard, and in 
case of the movement of the Army being reversed, this 
same detachment will farm the rearguard. If the troops 
are in cantonments or camp, an extended line of weak 
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posts, forms the vangua§d, the outposts. It is essentially 
in the nature of things, that, when the Army is halted, 
a greater extent of space can and must be watched than 
when the Army is in motion, arid therefore in the one case 
the conception of a chain of posts, in the other that of a 
concentrated body arises of itself. 

The actual strengtl of an advancegguard, as weil as 
of outposts, ranges from a considerable Corps, composed 
of an organisation of all three arms, toa regiment of 
hussars, and from a strongly entrenched defensive liné, 
occupied by portions of troops from each arm of the 
service, to mere outlying pickets, and their supports de- 
tached from the .nain camp. The services assigned to 
such: vanguards range also from those of mere observa- 
tion tq an offer of opposition or resistance to the ‘enemy, 
and this opposition may not only be to give the main 
body of the Army the time which it requires to prepare 
for battle, but also to make the enemy develop his plans, 
and intentions, which consequently makes the observation 
far more important. 

According as more or less time 1s required to be gained, 
according as the opposition to be offered is calculated 
upon and intended to meet the special measures of the 
enemy, so accordingly must the strength of the advance 
guard and outposts be proportioned. 

Frederick the Great, a General*above all others ever 
ready for battle, and who almost directed his Army in 
battle by word of command, never required strong out- 
posts. We see him therefore constantly encamping close 
under the eyes of the enemy, without any great apparatus 
of outposts, relying for his security, at one place on a 
hussar regiment, at another on a light battalion, or per- 
haps_on the pickets, and supports furnished from the 
cam On tke march, a few thousand horse, generally 
farnished by the cavalry on the flanks of the first line, 
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formed hi$ advance guard, and ht the end of the march 
rejoined the main body. He very seldom had any corps 
permanently employed as advance guard. 

When it is the intentiog of a small Army, by using the 
whole weight of its mass with great vigour and activity, 
to make the enemy feel the effect of its superior discipline 
and the greater regolution of {ts Commander, then almost 
eyery thing must be done sous la barbe de l’ennem®?, in 
the same way &s Frederick the Great did when opposed 
to Daun. A system of holding back from the enemy, 
and a very formal, and extensive system of outposts _ 
would neutralise all the advantages of the above kind of 
superiority. The circumstance that a& error of another 
kind, and the carrying out Frederick’s system too®far, 
may léād to a battle of Hochkirch, is no argument against 
this method of acting, we should rather say, that as 
there was only one battle of Hochkirch in all the Silesian 
War, we ought to recognise in this system a proof of the 
King’s consummate ability. 

Napoleon, however, who commanded an Army not 
deficient in discipline‘and firmness, and who did not want 
for resolution himself, never moved without a strong 
advance guard. There are two reasons for this. 

The first is to be found in the alteration in tactics. A 
whole Army is no longer led into battle as one body by 
mere word of commarfd, to settle the affair like a great 
duel by more or less skill and bravery ; the combatants 
on each side now range their forces more to suit the 
peculiarities of the ground and circumstances, so that 
the order of battle, and consequently the battle itself, 
is a whole made up of many parts, from which there 
follows, that the simple determination to fight becomes 
a regularly formed plan, and the word of command a 
more or less long preparatory arrangement. For this 
time and data are required. * 
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The second cause lies in}the grèat size of moder Armies. 
Frederick brought thirty or forty thousand men into 
battle ; Napoleon from one to two hundred thousand. 

We have selected these exatgples because every one 
will admit that two such Gererals would nevgr have 
adopted any systematic mode of proceeding without séme 
good reason. Upon the whole, there has been a general 
imptovement in the use of advance guards and outposts 
in modern Wats; not that every one acted as Frederick, 
even in the Silesian Wars, for at that time the Austrians 
had a system of strong outposts, and frequently sent 
forward a corps as advance guard, for which they had 
sufficient reason fiom the situation in which they were 
plac@d. In the same way we find differences enough in 
the mede of carrying on war in more modern ‘times. 
Even the French Marshals Macdonald in Silesia, Oudinot 
and Ney in the Mark (Brandenburg), advanced with 
armies of sixty or seventy thousand men, without our 
reading of their having had any advance guard.*—We 
have hitherto been discussing advance guards and out- 
posts in relation to their numerical’strength ; but there 
is another difference which we must settle. It is that, 
when an Army advances or retires on a certain breadth 
of ground, it may have a van and rear guard in common 
for all the columns which are marching side by side, or 
each column may have one for itstlf. In order to form 
a clear idea on this subject, we must look at it in this 
way. > 

The fundamental conception of an advance guard, 
when a Corps is so specially designated, is that its mission 
is the security of the main body or centre of the Army. 
If this main body is marching upon several contiguous 
roads so close together that they can also easily serve for 


* And were teaten accordingly at the Katzbach, Gross Beeren. 
Dennewitz, 1813.—Eb. 
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the advahce guard, and thereffre be covered by it, then 
the flank columns naturally require no special covering. 

But those Corps which are moving at great distances, 
in reality as detached Coyps, must provide their own van- 
guards. The same apples also to any of those Corps 
which belong to the central mass, and owing to the direc- 
tion that the roads may happen te take, are too far from 
the centre column. Therefore there will be as thany 
advance guards as there are columns virtually separated 
from each other ; if each of these advance guards is much 
weaker than one general one would be, then they fall 
more into the class of other tactical dispositions, and 
there is no advance guard in the strategic tableau. But 
if the main body or centre has a much larger Corps for 
its advance guard, then that Corps will appear-as the 
advance guard of the «whole, and will be so in many re- 
spects. 

But what can be the reason for giving the centre a 
vanguard so much stronger than the wings? The fol- 
lowing three reasons. 

1. Because the mass of troops composing the centre 
is usually much more considerable. 

2. Because plainly the central point of a strip of Soniy 
along which the front of an army is extended must always 
be the most important point, as all the combinations of 
the campaign relate mostly to it, and therefore the field 
of battle is also usually nearer to it than to the wings. 

3. Because, although a Corps thrown forward in front 
of the centre does not directly protect the wings as a real 
vanguard, it still contributes greatly to their security 
indirectly. For instance, the enemy cannot in ordinary 
cases pass by such a Corps within a certain distance in 
order to effect any enterprise of importance against one 
of the wings, because he has to fear an attack in flank 
and rear. Even if this check which a Corps thrown for- 
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ward in the centre imposgs on the enemy is notssufficient 
to constitute complete security for the wings, it is at all 
events sufficient to relieve the flanks from all apprehension 
in a great many cases. \ | 

The vanguard of the centre, if much stronger than that 
of a wing, that is to say, if it consists of a special Corps as 
advance guard, has then” not merely the mission of a 
vanguard intended to protect the troops in its rear from 
sudden surprise ; it also operates in more general strategic 
relations as an Army Corps thrown forward in advance. 

The following are the purposes for which such a body 
may, be used, and therefore those which determine its 
duties in practice. è 
* r® To ensure a stcuter resistance, and make the enemy 
advance with more caution; consequently to #o the 
duties of a vanguard on a greatgr scale, whenever our 
arrangements are such as to require time before they 
can be carried into effect. 

z. If the central mass of the army is very large, to be 
able to keep this unwieldy body at some distance from 
the enemy, while we still remain close to him with a more 
movable body of troops. 

3. That we may have a corps of observation close to 
the enemy, if there are any other reasons which require 
us to keep the principal mass of the Army at a consider- 
able distance. ° 

The idea that weaker look-out posts, mere bodies of 
partisan, might answer just as well for this observation 
is set aside at once if we reflect how easıly a weak de- 
tachments might be dispersed, and how very limited 
also are its means of observation as compared with those 
of a considerable force. 

4. In the pursuit of the enemy. A single corps as 
advance guagd, with the greater part of the cavalry 
attached to it, can move @uicker, arriving later at its 
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bivouac,tand moving earlier if the morning than the 
whole mass. 

5. Lastly, on a retreat, as rearguard, to be used in 
defending the principal = obstacles of ground. In 
this respect also the centre is exceedingly important. At 
first sight it certainly appears as if such a rearguard 
would be constantly in danger of having its flanks turned. 
But we must remember that, even if the enemy suc¢eeds 
in overlapping the flanks to some extent, he has still to 
march the whole way from there to the centre before he 
can seriously threaten the central mass, which gives time 
to the rearguard of the centre to prolong its resistance, 
and remain in rear somewhat longer. n the other hand, 
the situation becomes at once critical if the centre¢ialls 
back ‘quicker than the wings; there is immediately an 
appearance as if the line had been broken through, and 
even the very idea or appearance of that is to be dreaded. 
At no time is there a greater necessity for concentration 
and holding together, and at no time is this more sensibly 
felt by every one than onaretreat. The intention always 
is, that the wings ın vase of extremity should close upon 
the centre; and if, on account of subsistence and roads, 
the retreat has to be made on a considerable width (of 
country), still the movement generally ends by a concen- 
tration on the centre. If we add to these considerations 
also this one, that the enemy usually advances with his 
principal force in the centre and with the greatest energy 
against the centre, we must perceive that the rearguard 
of the centre is of special importance. 

Accordingly, therefore, a special Corps should always be 
thrown forward as an advance guard in every case where 
one of,the above relations occurs. These relations almost 
fall to the ground if the centre is not stronger than the 
wings, as, for example, Macdonald when ghe advanced 
against Blücher, in Silesia, in 1813, and the latter, when 
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he made his movement towards the Elbe. Bot of them 
had three Corps, which usually moved in three columns 
by different roads, the heads of the columns in line. On 
this account no mention is made of their having had 
advance guards. ° 

But this disposition in three columnes of equal strength 
is one which is by no means to be recgmmehded, partly 
on that account, and also because the division of a whole 
Army into three parts makes it very unmanageable, as 
stated in the fifth chapter of the third book. 

When the whole is formed into a centre with two wings 
separate from it, which we have represented in the pre- 
ceding chapter as #he most natural formation as long as 
tffere is no particular object for any other, the Corps 


. forming the advance guard, according to the sifitplest 


notion of the case, will have its place in front of the 
centre, and therefore before the line which forms the 
front of the wings ; but as the first object of Corps thrown 
out on the flanks is to perform the same oifice for the sides 
as the advance guard for the front, it will very often 
happen that these Corps will be in lme with the advance 
guard, or even still further thrown forward, according to 
circumstances. 

With respect to the strength of an advance guard we 
have little to say, as now very properly it is the general 
custom to detail for that duty one or more component 
parts of the Army of the first class, reinforced by part of 
the cavalry: so that it consists of a Corps, if the army 
is formed in Corps; of a Division, if the organisation is 
in Divisions. 

It is easy to perceive that in this respect also the great 
number of higher members or divisions is an advantage. 

How far the advance guard should be pushed to the 


‘front must enfirely depend en circumstantes ; there are 


cases in which it may be more than a day’ march in 
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advance,tand others in which it should be immediately 
before the front of the Army. If we find that in most 
cases between five and fifteen miles is the distance chosen, 
that shows certainly that circumstances have usually 
pointed out fhis distance as the best; but we cannot 
make of it a rule by which we are to be always guided. 

In the foregoing observatjotis we have lost sight alto- 
gether of outposts, and therefore we must now retusn to 
them again. e 

In saying, at the commencement, that the relations 
between outposts and stationary troops is similar to that 
between advance guards and troops in motion, our object 
was to refer the conceptions back to their origin, and 
keep them distinct in future; but it ıs clear that # We 
confire ourselves strictly to the words we should get little 
more than a pedantic distinction. l 

If an Army on the march halts at night to resume the 
march next morning, the advance guard must naturally 
do the same, and always organise the outpost duty, 


required both for its own security and that of the main! 


body, without on that account being changed from an 
advance guard into a line of outposts. To satisfy the 
notion of that transformation, the advance guard would 


id 


have to be completely broken up into a chain of small* 


posts, having either only a very small force, or none at all 
in a form approaching to a mass. In other words, the 
idea of a line of outposts must predominate over that of 
a concentrated Corps. . 

The shorter the time of rest of the Army, the less com- 
plete does the covering of the Army require to be, for the 
enemy has hardly time to learn from day to day what is 
covered and what is not. The longer the halt is to be 
the more complete must be the observation and covering 
of all points of approach. As a rule, therefore, when the 
halt is long, the vanguar@ becomes always more and 
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# 
more extended into a line of posts. Whether the change 
becomes complete, or whether the idea of a concentrated 
Corps shall continue uppermost, depends chiefly on two 
circumstances. The first is the proximity of the contend- 
ing Armies, the second is the ndture of the country. | 

If the Armies are very close in comparison to the width 
of their front, then it will often be impossible to post a 
vanguard between them, and the Armies are obliged to 
place their dependence on a chain of outposts. 

A concentrated Corps, as it covers the approaches 
to the Army less directly, generally requires more time 
and space to act eficiently ; ; and therefore, if the Army 
cpyers a great extent of front, as in cantonments, and a 
Corps standing in mass is to cover all the avenyes of. 
approach, it is necessary that it should be at a consider- 
able distance from the enemy; ch this account winter 
quarters, for instance, are generally covered by a cordon 
of posts. 

The second circumstance ıs the nature of the country ; 
where, for example, any formidable obstacle of ground 
affords the means of forming a strong line of posts with 
but few troops, we should not neglect to take advantage 
of ıt. 

Lastly, in winter quarters, the rigour of the season 
may also be a reason for breaking up the advance guard 
into a line of posts, because it is easier to find shelter for 
it in that way. 

The use of a reinforced. ne of outposts was brought 
to great perfection by the Anglo-Dutch Army, during 
the campaign of 1794 and 1795, in the Netherlands, when 
the line of defence was formed by Brigades composed of 
all arms, in single posts, and supported by a reserve. 
Scharnhorst, who was with that Army, introduced this 
system into tle Prussian Army o1? the Passarge in 1807. 


Elsewhere in modern times, it has been little adopted, 
VOL. II. D 
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chiefly bécause the Wars have been too rich in movement. 
But even when there has been occasion for its use it has 
been neglected, as for instance, by Murat, at Tarutino. 
A wider extension of his defensive line would have spared 
him the loss «of thirty pieces of artillery in a combat of 
outposts. : 

It cannot be disputed that in¢certain circumstances, 
great advantages may be derived from this system.” We 
propose to rethrn to the subject on another occasion. 


Notz.—The importance of this chapter hes in this ihat ıt reveals the 
fact that Clausewitz had never clearly grasped the essential feature of 
Napoleon’s strategic method Napoleon used his strong “ Avant, garde 
générale ” not merely for observation and to @:lay the enemy, but by 
a vigorous offensive to “fix” him by paralysing his independent wll 
power. Whilst he thus held his enemy’s attention the remainder of 
his ariy manceuvred to deliver the great decisive blow Jena, Fried- 
land, Lútzen are the chief examples. Of this method he left no 
distinct description in his‘later strategical writings, neither does ıt 
appear that his Marshals ever really grasped his 1dea. It has only 
been during the last fifteen years that 1t has been rediscovered by the 
careful investigations of the French General Staff Moltke seems 
never to have understood its importance, hence the numerous critical 
situations that arose ın August 1870, notably at Vionville. (See 
Bonnal’s “ Manoeuvre de St. Prival,’’ and Foch’s “ Manceuvre pour 
la bataille.””—Ep. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MODE OF ACTION OF ADVANCED CORPS 


WE have just seen how the security of the Army is 
expected, from the effect which an advance guard and 
flank corps produce on an advancing enemy. Such 
bodies are always to be considered as very weak whenever 
we imagine them in conflict with the main body of the 
enemy, and therefore a peculiar mode of using them is 
required, that they may fulfil the purpose for which 
they are intended, withofit incurring the risk of the 
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serious loss whicl: is to be feared from this disproportion iN. 
strength. e“ 

The object of a detachment cf this description, is to 
observe the enemy, and to delay his progress. 

For the first of these purposes a smaller body would 
never be sufficient, partly because it would be more easily 
driven back, partly because dts meanseof observation— 
that is its eyes—could not reach as far. a 

But the observation must be carried to 4 high point ; 
the enemy must be made to develop his whole strength 
before such a Corps, and thereby reveal to a certain 
extent, not only his force, but also his plans. 

For this its mere presence would be sufficient, and it 
wotild only be necessary to wait and see the measures by 
which the enemy seeks to drive it back, and then tom- `“ 
mence its retreat at once. s 

But further, it must also delay the advance of the 
enemy, and that ımplıes actual resistance. 

Now how can we conceive this waiting until the last 
moment, as well as this resistance, without such a body 
being in constant danger of serious loss ? Chiefly in this 
way, that the enemy himself is preceded by an advance 
guard, and therefore does not advance at once with all 
the outflanking and overpowering weight of his whole 
force. Now, if this advance guard is also from the 
commencement superior to our advanced corps, as we may 
naturally suppose it 1s intended it should be, and if the 
enemy’s main body is algo nearer to his advance guard 
than we are to ours, and if that main body, being already 
on the march, will soon be on the spot to support the 
attack of his advance guard with all his strength, still 
this first act, in which our advanced corps has to contend 
with the enemy’s advance guard, that is with a force 
not much excegding its own, ensuzes at once a certain 
gain of time, and thus allows of our watching the adver- 
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sary’s movements for some time without endangering 
our own retreat. 

But even a certain amount of resistance which such a 
force can offer in a syitable position is not attended 
with such disadvantageeas we might anticipate in other 
caSes through the disproportion in the strength of the 
forces engaged. «The chief danger in a contest with a 
superior enemy consists always in the possibility of‘being 
turned and placed in a critical situation by the enemy 
enveloping our position; but in the case to which our 
attention is now directed, a risk of this description is 
very much less, owing to the advancing enemy mever 
knowing exactly how near at hand support from ihe 
main body of his opponent’s Army itself may be, Which 
` maf place his advanced column between two fires. The 
consequence is, thatthe enemy ın advancing keeps the 
heads of his single columns as nearly as possible ın line, 
and only begins very cautiously to attempt to turn one 
or other wing after he has sufficiently reconnoitred ou 
position. While the enemy is thus feeling about and 
moving guardedly, the Corps we have thrown forward 
has time to fall back before ıt is in any serious danger, 

As for the length of the resistance which such a Corps 
should offer against the attack in front, or against the 
commencement of any turning movement, that depends 
chiefly on the nature of the ground and the proximity 
of the enemy’s supports. If this resistance is continued 
beyond its natural measure,-either from want of judgment 
or from a sacrifice being necessary in order to give the 
main body the time it requires, the consequence must 
always be a very considerable loss. 

It is only in rare instances, and more especially when 
some local obstacle is favourable, that the resistance 
actually made in sueh a combat can be of importance, 
and the duration of the little battle of such a Corps would 
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in itself be hardly sufficient to gain the time required ; 
that time is really gained in a threefold manner, which 
lies in the nature of the thing, viz. : 

1. By the more cautious, = consequently slower 
advance of the encmy. 

2. By the duration of the actual resistance, offered. 

3. By the retreat itself. © i 

This retreat must be made as slowly as is consistent 
with safety. If the country affords good positions they 
should be made use of, as that obliges the enemy to 
organise fresh attacks and plans for turning movements, 
and y that means more tıme is gained. Perhaps in a 
new position a rual combat even may again be fought. 

We see that the opposition to the enemy’s progress by, 
actual fighting and the retreat are completely combined 
with one another, and that the shoftness of the duration 
of the fights must be made up for by their frequent 
repetition. 

This is the kind of resistance which an advanced force 
should offer. The degree of effect depends chiefly on the 
strength ot the Corps, and the configuration of the 
country ; next or the length of ihe road which the Corps 
has to march over, and the support which it receives. 

A small body, even when the forces on both sides are 
equal, can never make as long a stand as a considerable 
Corps; for the larger the masses the more time they 
require to complete their action, of whatever kind it 
may be. In a mountairtous country the mere marching 
is of itself slower, the resistance in the different positions 
longer, and attended with less danger, and at every step 
favourable positions may be found. 

As the distance to which a detachment is pushed 
forward increases so will the length of its retreat, and 
therefore also the absolute gain of vime by its resistance ; 
but as such a body by its position has less power of 
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resistance in itself, and is less easily reinforced, its retreat 
must be made more rapidly in proportion as it is nearer 
the main body, and has a shorter distance to traverse. 

The support and meåns of rallying afforded to an 
adyanced Corps must naturally have an influence on the 
duration of.the resistance, as‘all the time that prudence 
requires for the security of the retreat 1s so much taken 
from the resigfance, and therefore diminishes its amount. 

There is a marked difference in the time gained by 
the resistance of an advance guard when the enemy 
makes his first appearance after midday; in such a case 
the length of the night is so much additional time gdined, 
as the advance is seldom continued throughout the nigkt. 
. Thug it was that, in 1815, on the short distance from 
Charleroi to Ligny, not more than ten mules, the first 
Prussian Corps under General Ziethen, about 30,000 
strong, against Buonaparte at the head of 120,000 men, 
was enabled to gain twenty-four hours for the Prussian 
Army then engaged in concentrating. The first attack 
was made on General Ziethen about nine o’clock on the 
morning of 15th June, and the battle of Ligny did not 
commence until about two on the afternoon of 16th. 
General Ziethen suffered, it is true, very considerable 
loss, amounting to five or six thousand men killed, 
wounded, or prisoners. 

If we refer to experience the following are the results, 
which may serve as a ae in any calculations of this 
kind. j 

A Division of ten or twelve thousand men, with a pro- 
portion of cavalry, a day’s march of fifteen to twenty 
miles in advance in an ordinary country, not particularly 
strong, will be able to detain the enemy (including time 
occupied in the retreat) about half as long again as he 
would otherwise require to,march over th same ground, 
but if the Division is only five miles in advance, then the 
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enemy ought to be detained about twice or thfee ‘times 
as long as he otherwise woul be on the march. e 

Therefore supposing the distance to be a march of 
twenty miles, for which usually ten hours are required, 
then irom the moment that the enemy appears in force in 
front of the advanced body, we may reckon upon fiffeen 
hours before he is in a corditicn to attack our main 
Army. On the other hand, if the advance guard is posted 
only five miles in advance, then the tife which will 
elapse before our Army can be attacked will be more than 
three or four hours, and may very easily come up to 
double that, for the enemy still requires just as oa 
time to mature his first measures against our advanc 
guard, and the resistance offered by that guard in its 
original position will be greater than ıt would be ‘in a 
position further forward. á 

The consequence is, that in the first of these supposed 
cases the enemy cannot easily make an attack on our 
mam body on the same day that he presses back the 
advanced Corps, and this exactly coincides with the 
results of experience. Even in fhe second case the 
enemy must succeed in driving our advance guard from 
its ground in the first half of the day to have the requisite 
time for a general action. 

As the mght comes to our help in the first of these 
supposed cases, we see how much time may be gained 
by an advance guaid thrown further forward. 

With reterence to trqops,placed on the sides or flanks, 
the object of which we have before explained, the mode 
of action is in most cases more or less connected with 
circumstances which belong to the province of immediate 
application. The simplest way is to look upon them as 
advance guards placed on the sıdes, which being at the 
same time thrown out somewhay in advance, retreat in 
an oblique direction upon the Army. 
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As thése bodies are not immediately in the front of the 
Army, and cannot be so easily supported as a regular 
advance guard, they would, therefore, be exposed to 
greater danger if it was not that the enemy’s offensive 
power in mgst cases is somewhat less at the outer 
extremities of his line, and in the worst cases such de- 
tachments have sufficient room to, give way without ex- 
posing the Army so directly to danger as a flying adwance 
guard might do by its rapid retreat. 

The most usual and best means of supporting an 
advanced Corps is by a considerable body of cavalry, for 
which reason, when necessary from the distance at which 
the Corps is advanced, the reserve tcavalry is posted 
between the main body and the advanced Corps. «@ 

~ » Tke conclusion to be drawn from the preceding re- 
flections is, that an advanced Corps effects more by its 
presence than by its efforts, less by the combats in which 
it engages than by the possibility of those in which it 
might engage: that it should never attempt to stop 
the enemy’s movements, but only serve like a pendulum 
to moderate and regulate them, so that they may be 
made matter of calculation. 


CHAPTER IX 
CAMPS. 


WE are now considering the three situations of an Army 
outside of the combat only strategically, that is, so far 
as they are conditioned by place, time, and the number 
of the effective force. All those subjects which relate 
to the internal arrangement of the combat and the 
transition into the state of ambat belong to tactics. 
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The disposition in camps, by which we mean every 
disposition of an Army except in quarters, whether it be, 
' in-tents,.huts, or bivouac, is strategially completely — 
identical with the combat which is contingent upon such 
disposition. Tactically, it is net so always, for we can, 
for many reasons, choose a site for encamping which is 
not precisely identical with the proposed field of battle. 
Having already said all that is necessary on the dis- 
position of ar Army, that is, on the position uf the different 
parts, we have only to make some observations on camps 
in connection with their history. ei 

In former times, that is, before Armies grew once 
more to considerat*e dimensions, before Wars became of 
greater duration, and their partial acts were brought 
into connection with a whole or general plan, and tp- vu’ 
the time of the War of the Frengh Revolution, Armies 
always used tents. This was their ormal state. With 
the commencement of the mild season of the year they 
left their quarters, and did not again take them up until 
winter set in. Winter quarters at that time must be 
looked upon to a certain extent as a state of no War, for 
in them the forces were neutralised, the whole clock-work 
stopped. Quarters to refresh an Army which preceded 
the real winter quarters, and other temporary canton- 
ments, for a short time within contracted limits were 
transitional and exceptional conditions. 

This is not the place to inquire how such a periodical 
voluntary neutralisation of power was consistent with 
the object and nature of War; we shall come to that 
subject hereafter. Enough that it was so. 

Since the Wars of the French Revolution, Armies 
have completely done away with the tents on account of 
the encumbrance they cause. It is found better for an 
army of 100,900 men to have, ip place*of 6000 tent 
horses, 5000 additional cavatry, or a couple of hundred 
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extra guns, and in great and rapid operations a load of 
tents is an obvious hindrance to mobility. 

But this change is attended with two drawbacks, viz., 
an increase of casualties in the force, and greater wasting 
of the country. ° 

However slight the protectjon afforded by a roof of 
common tent cloth,—it cannot be‘denied that it is great 
relief to the troops. For a single day the differerfte is 
small, becausé a tent ıs little protection against wind 
and cold, and does not completely exclude wet; but 
this small difference, if repeated two or three hundred 
times in a year, becomes important. A greater. loss 
through sickness is the natural result: 

How the devastation of the country is increased 
“thrdtigh the want of tents for the troops requires no 
explanation. ` 

_ One would suppose that on account of these two 
reactionary influences the doing away with tents must 
have diminished again the energy of War in another 
way, viz., that troops must remain longer in quarters, 
and from want of the requisites for encampment must 
forego many positions which would have been possible 
had tents been forthcoming. 

This would indeed have been the case had there not 
been, in the same epoch of time, an enormous revolution 
in War generally, which swallowed up in itself all these 
smaller subordinate influences. 

The elementary fire of War has become so overpowering, 
its energy so extraordinary, that these regular periods of 
rest have disappeared, and every power presses forward 
with persistent energy towards the great decision, which 
will be treated of more fully in the ninth book. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, any question about effects 
on an Army from the discontinuance of the,.use of tents 
in the field is quite thrown*into the shade. Troops now 
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occupy huts, or‘ bivouac under the canopy of heaven, 
without regard to season of the year, weather, or locality, , 
according as the general plan and object of the campaign 
require. | 

Whether War will in the futfire continué to maintain, 
under all circumstances and at all times, „this energy, 
is a question we shall consider hereafter; where this 
energy is wanting, the want of tents is calculated to 
exercise some influence on the conduct of War ; but that 
this reaction will ever be strong enough to bring back 
the use of tents is very doubtful, because now that much 
wider limits have een opened for the elements of War 
it will never return within its old narrow bounds, except 
occasionally for a certain time and under certain circum- 
stances, only to break out again with the overpowering 
force of its nature. Permanent" arrangements for an 
Army must, therefore, be based only upon that nature. 


CHAPTER X’ 
MARCHES 


MARCHES are a mere passage from one position to another 
under two primary conditions. 

The first, is the due care of the troops, so that no 
forces shall be squandered uselessly when they might be 
usefully employed ; the seeond, is precision in the move- 
ments, so that they may fit exactly. If we marched 
100,000 men in one single column, that is, upon one road 
without intervals of time, the rear of the column would 
never arrive at the proposed destination on the same 
day with the head of the column ; we must either advance 
at an unuguélly slow pace, or the mass would, like a 
thread of water, disperse it$-lf in drops ; and this dis- 
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persion, Toa with the excessive exertion laid upon 
those in rear owing to the length of the column, would 
soon throw everything into confusion. 

If from this extreme we take the opposite direction, 
we find that the smaller the mass of troops in one column 
the greater the ease and precision with which the march 
can be performed. The result of‘this is the need of a 
division quite irrespective of that division of an Arnty in 
separate parts’ which belongs to its position; therefore, 
although the division into columns of march originates 
in the strategic disposition in general, it does not do so 
in every particular case. A great mass which is te be 
concentrated at any one point must necessarily be divided 
for the march. But even if a disposition of the Army 
In “S€parate parts causes a march in separate divisions, 
sometimes the condiNons of the primitive disposition, 
sometimes those of the march, are paramount. For 
instance, 1f the disposition of the troops is one made 
merely for rest, one in which a battle is not expected, 
then the conditions of the march predominate, and these 
conditions are chiefly the choice of good, well-frequented 
roads. Keeping in view this difference, we choose a 
road in the one case on account of the quarters and’ 
camping ground, in the other we take the quarters and 
camps such as they are, on account of the road. Whena 
battle is expected, and everything depends on our reach- 
ing a particular point with a mass of troops, then we 
should think nothing of getting te that point by even the 
worst by-roads, if necessary; if, on the other hand, we 
are still on the journey to the theatre of War, then the 
nearest great roads are selected for the columns, and 
we look out for the best quarters and camps that can be 
got near them. 

Whether the’ march is of the one kind x the other, 
if there is even a possibility‘of a combat, it is an invari- 
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able rule in the modern Art: of War to organise the 
columns so that the mass of troops composing each 
column is fit of itself to engage in an independent combat. 
This condition is satisfied by the combination of the 
three arms, by an organised subdivision of the whole, 
and by the appointment, of a competent Commander. 
Marches, therefore, Have been the chief cause of the 
new*order of battle, and they profit most by it. “ 
When in the middle of the eighteenthcentury, espe- 

cially in the theatre of War in which Frederick II. was 
engaged, Generals began to look upon movement as a 
principle belonging to fighting, and to think of gaining the 
victory by the effect of unexpected movements, the want 
of an organised order of battle caused the most compli- 
cated and laborious evolutions on a march. In cr17¥ing 
out a movement near the enemy‘ an Army ought to be 
always ready to fight ; but at that time they were never 
ready to fight unless the whole Army was collectively 
present, because nothing less than the Army constituted 
a complete whole. In a march to a flank, the second 
line, in order to be always at the re%ulated distance, that 
is about a mile from the first, had to march up hill and 
down dale, which demanded immense exertion, as well 
as a great stock of local knowledge; for where can one 
find two good roads running parallel at a distance of a 
mile from each other? The cavalry on the wings had 
to encounter the same difficulties when the march was 
direct to the front. Thereswas further difficulty with the 
artillery, which required a road for itself, protected by 
infantry ; for the lines of infantry required to be con- 
tinuous lines, and the artillery increased the length of 
their already long trailing columns still more, and threw 
all their regulated distances into disorder. It is only 
necessary tp gead the dispositions for marches in Tempel- 
hof’s ‘‘ History of the Sever? Years’ War,” to be satisfied 
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of all these incidents and of the restraints thus imposed 
on. the action of War. 

But since then the modern Art of War has subdivided 
Armies on a regular principle, so that each of the principal 
parts forms in itself a complete whole, of small pro- 
portions, but capable of acting in battle precisely like 
the great whole, except in oge respect, which is, that the 
duration of its action must be shorter. The consequence 
of this change is, that even when it is intended that the 
whole force should take part in a battle, ıt is no longer 
necessary to bave the columns so close to each other 
that they may unite before the commencement of, the 
combat; it ıs sufficient now 1f the concentration takes 
place in the course of the action. sa 
“Fhe smaller a body of troops the more easily „it can 
be moved, and theréJore the less ıt requires that sub- 
division which is not a result of the separate disposition, 
but of the unwieldiness of the mass. A small body, 
therefore, can march upon one road, and if ıt 1s to advance 
on several lines it easily finds roads near each other which 
are as good as it réquires. The greater the mass the 
greater becomes the necessity for subdividing, the 
greater becomes the number of columns, and the want 
of made roads, or even great high roads, consequently 
also the distance of the columns from each other. Now 
the danger of this subdivision 1s—arithmetically ex- 
pressed—in an inverse ratio to the necessity for it. The 
smaller the parts are, the more, readily must they be 
able to render assistance to each other; the larger they 
are, the longer they can be left to depend on themselves. 
If we only call to mind what has been said in the pre- 
ceding book on this subject, and also consider that in 
cultivated countries at a few miles distance from the 
main road there are always other tolerably ood roads 
running in a parallel direction, it is easy to see that, 
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in regulating a march, there are no great difficulties 
which make rapidity and precis.on in the advance incom- 
patible with the proper concentration of force——In a 
mountainous country parallel roads are both scarce, and 
the difficulties of communication Letween ethem great ; 
but the defensive powers ,of a single column are very 
much greater. g ý 

In order to make this idea clearer let us look at it 
for a moment in a concrete form. é 

A Division of 8000 men, with its artillery and other 
carriages, takes up, as we know by experience in ordinary 
cases, a space of soon three miles; if, therefore, two 
Divisions march one after the other on the same road, 
thé™second arrives one hour after the first; but now, 
as said jn the sixth chapter of the fourth Banie a Divistén 
of this strength 1s quite capable of Aine a combat 
for several hours, even against a superior force, and, 
therefore, supposing the worst, that 1s, supposing the 
first had to commence a fight instantaneously, still the 
second Division would not arrive too late to support it. 
Further, within three miles nght ane left of the road on 
which we march, in the cultivated countries of central 
Europe there are, generally, lateral roads which can be 
used for a march, so that there is no necessity to go 
across country, as was so oiten done in the Seven 
Years’ War. e 

Again, it is known by experience that the head of a 
column composed of four Divisions and a reserve of 
cavalry, even on indifferent roads, generally gets over a 
march of fifteen miles in eight hours; now, if we reckon 
for each Division three miles in depth, and the same 
for the reserve cavalry and artillery, then the whole 
march will last thirteen hours. This is no great length 
of time, and, yet in this case forty thousand men would 
have marched over the same-road. But with such a 
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mass as this we can make use of lateral roads, which 
are to be found at a greater distance, and therefore 
easily shorten the march. If the mass of troops march- 
ing on the same road is still greater than above supposed, 
then it is a case in which the arrival of the whole on the 
same day is no longer indispensable, for such masses 
never give “battle now the momént they meet, usually 
not until the next day. j 

We have introduced these concrete cases, not as 
exhausting considerations of this kind, but to make our- 
selves more intelligible, and by means of this glance 
at the results of experience to show, that in the present 
mode of conducting War the organisation of marches no 
longer offers such great difficulties; that the most rapid 
‘marches, executed with the greatest precision, no longer 
require either that peculiar skill or that exact knowledge 
of the country which was needed for Frederick’s rapid 
and exact marches in the Seven Years’ War. Through 
the existing organisation of Armies, they go on now 
almost of themselves, at least without any great pre- 
paratory plans. In times past, battles were conducted 
by mere word of command, but marches required a 
regular plan, now the order of battle requires the lattér, 
and for a march the word of command almost suffices. 

As is well known, all marches are either perpendicular 
[to the front] or parallel. The latter, also called flank 
marches, alter the geometrical position of the Divisions ; 
those parts which, in positzon.. were in line, will follow 
one another, and vice versé. Now, although the line of 
march may be at any angle with the front, still the order 
of the march must decidedly be of one or other of these 
classes. 

This geometrical alteration could only be completely 
carried out by tactics, and by it only tkreugh the file- 
march as it is called, whfch, with great masses, is im- 
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possible. Far less is it possible for Strategy to do it. 
The parts which changed their geometrical relation in 
the old order of battle were only the centre and wings ; 
in the new they are the divisions of the first rank— 
Corps, Divisions, or even Brigades, according to the 
organisation of the Army. Now, the consequences above 
deduced from the new*order of battle have àn influence 
here also, for as it 1s no longer so necessary, as formerly, 
that the whole Army should be assembled ‘before action 
commences, therefore the greater care is taken that 
those troops which march together form one whole 
(a upit). If two Divisions were so placed that one 
formed the reserve’ to the other, and that they were 
to vance against the enemy upon two roads, no one 
would think of sending a portion of each Division -vy 
each of the roads, but a road would¥at once be assigned 
to each Division; they would therefore march side by 
side, and each General of Division would be left to pro- 
vide a reserve for himself in case of a combat. Unity 
of command is much more important than the original 
geometrical relation; if the Divisichs reach their new 
position without a combat, they can resume their previous 
relations. Much less if two Divisions, standing together, 
are to make a parallel (flank) march upon two roads 
should we think of placing the second line or reserve 
of each Division on the rear road ;: instead of that, we 
should allot to each of the Divisions one of the roads, 
and therefore during the march consider one Division 
as forming the reserve to the other. If an Army in four 
Divisions, of which three form the front line and the 
fourth the reserve, is to march against the enemy in that 
order, then it is natural to assign a road to each of the 
Divisions in front, and cause the reserve to follow the 
centre. If there are not three roads at a suitable distance 


apart; then we need not hesitate at once to march upon 
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two roads, as no serious inconvenience can arise from 
sœ doing. 

It is the same in the opposite case, the flank march. 

Another point is the march off of columns from the 
right flank os left. In parallel marches (marches to a 
flank) the thing is plain in itgelf. No one would march 
off from the’right to make a movément to the left flank. 
In a march to the front or rear, the order of march 
should propefly be chosen according to the direction of 
the lines of roads ın respect to the future line of deploy- 
ment. This may also be done frequently ın tactics, as 
its spaces are smaller, and therefore a survey of, the 
geometrical relations can be more easily taken. In 
Strategy it 1s quite impossible, and therefore althéugh 
we have seen here and there a certain analogy brought 
over into Strategy {rom tactics, ıt was mere pedantry. 
Formerly the whole order of march was a purely tactical 
affair, because the Army on a march remained always an 
indivisible whole, and looked to nothing but a combat 
of the whole; yet nevertheless Schwerin, for example, 
when he marched off from his position near Brandeis, 
on the 5th of May, could not tell whether his future field 
of battle would be on his nght or left, and on this account 
he was obliged to make his famous countermarch. 

If an Army in the old order of battle advanced against 
the enemy in four columns, the cavalry in the first and 
second lines on each wing formed the two exterior columns, 
the two lines of infantry composing the wings formed 
the two central columns. Now these columns could 
march off all from the right or all from the left, or the 
right wing from the right, the left wing from the left, 
or the left from the right, and the right from the left. 
In the latter case it would have been called ‘‘ double 
column from ‘the centre,” But all these forms, although 
they ought to have had acrelation directly to the future 
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deployment, were really all quite indifferent’ in that 
respect. When Frederick the Great entered on the 
battle of Leuthen, his Army had been marched off by 
wings froin the right in four columns, therefore the 
wonderful transition to a march off fn order of battle, 
as described by all writers of history, was done with 
the greatest ease, beckuse if happened that the, King 
chose*to attack the left wing of the Austrians; had he 
wanted to turn their right, he must have countermarched 
his Army, as he did at Prague (1757). 

_ If these forms did not meet that object in those days, 
they, would be mere trifling as regards it now. We know 
now just as little as formerly the situation of the future 
batiiefield in reference to the road we take; and the 
little loss of time occasioned by marching off in inverted 
order 1s now infinitely less important than formerly. 
The new order of battle has further a beneficial influence 
in this respect, that it 1s now immaterial which Division 
arrives first or which Brigade is brought under fire first. 

Under these circumstances the march off from the 
right or left ıs of no consequence now “except that when it 
is done alternately 1t tends to equalise the fatigue which 
the troops undergo. This, which is the only object, is 
certainly an important one for retaining both modes of 
marching off with large bodies. 

The advance from the centre as a definite evolution 
naturaliy comes to an end on account of what has just 
been stated, and can only take place accidentally. An 
advance from the centre by one and the same column in 
strategy is, in point of fact, nonsense, for it supposes a 
double road. 

The order of march belongs, moreover, more to the 
province of tactics than to that of Strategy, for it is 
the division of a whole into parts, which, after the march, 

) * Leuthen, 5th’ Dec. 1757. 
{> 
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are once more to resume the state of a whole. As, 
however, in modern Warfare the formal connection of 
the parts is not required to be kept up constantly during 
a march, but on the contrary, the parts during the march 
may becomee further separated, and therefore be left 
more to their own resources, fherefore it is much easier 
now for independent combats to*happen in which the 
parts have to sustain themselves, and which, therefore 
must be recloned as complete combats in themselves, 
and on that account we have thought it necessary to 
say so much on the subject. 

Further, an order of battle in three parts in juxta- 
position being, as we have seen in the second * chapter 
of this book, the most natural where no special oBject 
predominates, from that results also that the order of 
march in three colurtns is the most natural. 

It only remains to observe that the notion of a column 
in Strategy does not found itself mainly on the line of 
march of one body of troops. The term is used in 
Strategy to designate masses of troops marching on the 
same road on diffetent days as well. For the division 
into columns is made chiefly to shorten and facilitate 
thé march, as a small number marches quicker and. 
more conveniently than large bodies. But this end may 
be attained by marching troops on different days, as well 
as by marching them.on different roads. 


CHAPTER XI 
MARCHES (Continued) 


RESPECTING the length of a march and the time it 
requires, it is natural for us to depend on the general 
results of experience. | 

* Fifth Chap. ?—Tr. 
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For our modern Armies it has long been settled that 
a march of fifteen miles should be the usual day’s wotk 
which, on long distances, may be set down as an average 
distance of ten miles per day, allowing for the necessary 
rest days, to make such repairs of all kins as may be 
required. t 

Such a march in a level country, and on tolerable roads, 
will occupy a Division of 8000 men from eight to ten 
hours ; ın a hilly country from ten to twelve hours. If 
several Divisions are united in one column, the march 
will occupy a couple of hours longer, without taking into 
account the intervals which must elapse between the 
departure of the first and succeeding Divisions. 

We see, therefore, that the day is pretty well occupied 
with such a march ; that the fatigue endured by a soldier 
loaded with his pack for ten or twelve hours is not to 
be judged by that of an ordinary journey of fifteen miles 
on foot which a person, on tolerable roads, might easily 
get over in five hours. 

The longest marches to be found in exceptional in- 
stances are of twenty-five, or at mosi thirty miles a day ; 
for a continuance twenty. 

A march of twenty-five miles requires a halt for several 
hours ; and a Division of 8000 men will not do it, even 
on a good road, in less than sixteen hours. If the march 
is one of thirty miles, and there are several Divisions in 
the column, we may reckon upon at least twenty hours. 

We mean here the march cf a number of whole Divisions 
at once, from one camp to another, for that is the usual 
form of marches made on a theatre of War. When 
several Divisions are to march in one column, the first 
Division to move is assembled and marched off earlier 
than the rest, and therefore arrives at its camping ground 
so much ths sooner. At the sane time this difference 
can still never amount to the whole time, which corre- 
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sponds to the depth of a Division on the line of march, 
atid which is so well expressed in French, as the time it 
requires for its découlement (running down). The soldier 
is, therefore, saved very little fatigue in this way, and 
every march®is very nfuch lengthened in duration in 
proportion as the number of treops to be moved increases. 
To assemble and march off the different Brigades of a 
Division, in ike manner at different times, is seldom 
practicable, and for that reason we have taken the 
Division itself as the unit. 

In long distances, when troops march from one canton- 
ment into another, and go over the rpad in small bodies, 
and without points of assembly, the distance they go 
over daily may certainly be increased, and in point of 
fact it ıs so, from the necessary detours in getting to 
quarters. 

But those marches, on which troops have to assemble 
daily in Divisions, or perhaps in Corps, and have an 
additional move to get into quarters, take up the most 
time, and are only advisable in rich countries, and where 
the masses of troops are not too large, as in such cases 
the greater facility of subsistence and the advantage 
of the shelter which the troops obtain compensate 
sufficiently for the fatigue of a longer march. The Prussian 
Army undoubtedly pursued a wrong system in their 
retreat in 1806 in taking up quarters for the troops every 
night on account of subsistence. They could have 
procured subsistence in biveuacs, and the Army would 
not have been obliged to spend fourteen days in getting 
over 250 miles of ground, which, after all, they only 
accomplished by extreme efforts. 

If a bad road or a hilly country has to be marched 
over, all these calculations as to time and distance undergo 
such modifications that it is difficult to stimate, with 
any certainty, in any particular case, the tine required 
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for a march; much less, then, can any general theory 
be established. All that theory can do is to direct 
attention to the liabılity to error with which we are here 
beset. To avoid it the most careful calculation is 
necessary, and a large margin tor 'nføreseen delays. 
The influence of weather and condition of the troops also 
come into consideration. 

Sfhce the doing away with tents and the introduction 
of the system of subsisting troops by compulsory demands 
for provisions on the spot, the baggage of an Army has 
been very sensibly diminished, and as a natural and 
mest important copsequence we look first for an accelera- 
tion in the movements of an Army, and, therefore, of 
course, an increase in the length of the day’s march. 
This, -however, is only realised under certain circum- 
stances. i 

Marches within the theatre of War have been very 
little accelerated by this means, for ıt is well known that 
for many years whenever the object required marches 
of unusual length it has always been the practice to 
leave the baggage behind or send i: on beforehand, and, 
generally, to keep it separate from the troops during the 
continuance of such movements, and it had in general 
no influence on the movement, because as soon as it 
was out of the way, and ceased to be a direct impedi- 
ment, no further trouble was taken about it, whatever 
damage it might suffer. Marches, therefore, took place 
in the Seven Years’ War, which even now cannot be 
surpassed ; as an instance we cite Lascy’s march in 
1760, when he had to support the diversion of the 
Russians on Berlin, on that occasion he got over the road 
from Schweidnitz to Berlin through Lusatia, a distance 
of 225 miles, in ten days, averaging, therefore, twenty-two 
miles a day, which, for a Corpr of 15,000, would be an 
extraordinary march even iu these days. 
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On the other hand, through the new method of supply- 
ing troops the movements of Armies have acquired a 
new retarding principle. If troops have partly to procure 
supplies for themselves, which often happens, then they 
require more ¢ime for the service of supply than would 
be necessary merely to receiye rations from provision 
waggons. Besides this, on marches of considerable dura- 
tion troops cannot be encamped in such large nuntbers 
at any one point; the Divisions must be separated from 
one another, in order the more easily to,manage for 
them. Lastly, it almost always happens that it is 
necessary to place part of the Army, particularly jhe 
cavalry, in quarters. All this occasions on the whole a 
sensible delay. We find, therefore, that Buonaparte in 
pursuit of the Prussians in 1806, with a view to cut off 
their retreat, and Biiicher in 1815, in pursuit of the 
French, with a like object, only accomplished 150 miles 
in ten days, a rate which Frederick the Great was able 
to attain in his marches from Saxony to Silesia and back, 
notwithstanding all the train that he had to carry 
with him. : 

At the same time the mobility and handiness, 1f we 
may use such an expression, of the parts of an Army, both 
great and small, on the theatre of War have very per- 
ceptibly gained by the diminution of baggage. Partly, 
inasmuch as while the number of cavalry and guns is the 
same, there are fewer horses, and therefore, there is less 
forage required ; partly, inasmuch as we are no longer 
so much tied to any one position, because we have not 
to be for ever looking after a long train of baggage 
dragging behind us. 

Marches such as that, which, after raising the siege 
of Olmiitz, 1758, Frederick the Great made with 4000 
carriages, the escort of,which employed half his Army 
broken up into single battalions and compahies, could 
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not be effected now in presence of even the most timid 
adversary. . 
On long marches, as from the Tagus to the Niemen, 
that lightening of the Army is more sensibly felt, for 
although the usual measure of the day’s nfarch remains 
the same on account of tke carriages still retained, yet 
in cases of great urgency, we can exceed’ that usual 
ameasfire at a less sacrifice. 
Generally the diminution of baggage tends more to a 
saving of power than to the acceleration of movement. 


CHAPTER XII 
MARCHES (Continmed) 


WE have now to consider the destructive influence which 
marches exercise upon an Army. It is so great that it 
may be regarded as an active principle of destruction, 
just as much as the combat. 

One single moderate march does not wear down the 
instrument, but a succession of even moderate marches 
is certain to tell upon it, and a succession of severe ones 
will, of course, do so much sooner. 

At the actual scene of War, want of food and shelter, 
bad, broken-up, roads, and the necessity of being in a 
perpetual state of readiness for battle, are causes of an 
excessive strain upon our means, by which men, cattle, 
carriages of every description as well as clothing are 
ruined, 

It is commonly said that a long rest does not suit 
the physical health of an Army; that at such a time 
there is more sickness than during moderate activity. 
No doubt sickness will and does occur if soldiers are 
packed too lose in confined ‘quarters; but the same 
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thing would occur in quarters taken up on the march, 
and the want of air and exercise can never be the cause 
of such sicknesses, as it is so easy to give the soldier both 
by means of his exercises. 

Only think for a moment, when the organism of a 
human being is in a disordered and fainting state, what 
a difference it must makeeto him whether he falls sick 
in a house or is seized in the middle of a high rodd, up 
to his knees in mud, under torrents of rain, and loaded 
with a knapsack on his back ; even if he is in a camp he 
can soon be sent to the next village, and will not be 
entirely without medical assistance, whilst on a march 
he must be for hours without any assistance, and then 
be made to drag himself along for miles as a straggler. 
How many trifling illnesses by that means - become 
serious, how many serious ones become mortal. Let 
us consider how an ordinary march in the dust, and 
under the burning rays of a summer sun may produce 
the most excessive heat, in which state, suffering from, 
intolerable thirst, the soldier then rushes to the aM a 
puddle of water, to bring back for himself sickness and 
death. 

It is not our object by these reflections to recomménd ` 
less activity in War; the instrument is there for use, and 
if the use wears away the instrument that is only in the 
natural order of things; we only wish to see everything 
put in its right place, and to oppose that theoretical 
bombast according to whioh the most astonishing sur- 
prises the most rapid movements, the most incessant 
activity cost nothing, and are painted as rich mines 
which the indolence of the General leaves unworked. 
It is very much the same with these mines as with those 
from which gold and silver are obtained ; nothing is seen 
but the prodůce, andeo one asks about the value of the 
work which has brought this produce to ligAt. 
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On long marches outside a theatre of War, the con- 
ditions under which the march is made are no doubt 
usually easier, and the daily losses smaller, but on that 
account men with the slightest sickness are generally 
lost to the army for some time, as ıt i$ difficult for 
convalescents to overtake an Army constantly advancing. 

Amongst the cavalry the aumber of lame horses and 
horsé& with sore backs rises in an increasing ratio, and 
amongst the carriages many break down or require 
repair. It never fails, therefore, that at the end of a 
march of 500 miles or more, an Army arrnves much 
weakened, particularly as regards its cavalry and train. 

If such marches are necessary on the theatre of War, 
that 1s under the eyes of the enemy, then that dis- 
advantage ıs added to the other, ang from the two com- 
bined the losses with large masses of” troops, and under 
conditions otherwise unfavourable may amount to some- 
thing incredible. 

Only a couple of examples in order to illustrate our 
ideas. 

When Buonaparte crossed the Nemen on 24th June 
1812, the enormous centre of his Army with which he 
subsequently marched against Moscow numbered 301,000 
men. At Smolensk, on the 15th August, he detached 
13,500, leaving, it is to be supposed, 287,500. The 
actual state of his army however at that date was only 
182,000; he had therefore lost 105,000.* Bearing in 
mind that up to that time only two engagements to speak 
of had taken place, one between Davoust and Bagration, 
the other between Murat and Tolstoy-Osterman, we may 
put down the losses of the French Army in action at 
10,000 men at most, and therefore the losses in sick and 
stragglers within fifty-two days on a march of about 


* All these agtres are taken fı om, Chaimbray. Cuma vol. vil, 
2nd edition, §f8o, ff. 
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350 miles direct to his front, amounted to 95,000, that 
is*a third part of the whole force. 

Three weeks later, at the time of the battle of Borodino, 
the loss amounted to 144,000 (including the casualties 
in the battle); and eight days after that again, at Moscow, 
the number was 198,000. The losses of this Army in 
general were at the commencement of the campaign at 
the rate of rho daily, subsequently they rose to rłv, and 
in the last period they increased to vy of the original 
strength. 

The movement of Napoleon from the passage of the 
Niemen up to Moscow certainly mzy be called a per- 
sistent one; still, we must not forget that it lasted 
eighty-two days, in which time he only accomplished 
600 miles, and that the French Army upon two occasions 
made regular halts, once at Wilna for about fourteen 
days, and the other time at Witebsk for about eleven 
days, during which periods many stragglers had time 
to rejoin. This fourteen weeks’ advance was not made, 
at the worst season of the year, nor over the worst of 
roads, for it was summer, and the roads along which 
they marched were mostly sand. It was the immense 
mass of troops collected on one road, the want of sufficient 
subsistence, and an enemy who was on the retreat, but 
by no means in flight, which were the adverse conditions. 

Of the retreat of othe French from Moscow to the 
Niemen, we shall say nothing, but this we may mention, 
that the Russian Army fellowing them left Kaluga 
120,000 strong, and reached Wilna with 30,000. Every 
one knows how few men were lost in actual combats 
during that period. 

One more example from Blticher’s campaign of 1813 
in Silesia and Saxony, a campaign very remarkable not 
for any long march bet for the amount af marching to 
and fro. York’s corps of Bliicher’s army \began this 
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campaign 16th August about 40,000 strong, and was 
reduced to 12,000 at the battle of Leipsic, 19th October. 
The principal combats which this corps fought at Gold- 
berg, Lowenberg, on the Katzbach, at Wartenburg, and 
Mockern (Leipsic) cost it on the authority of the best 
writers, 12,000 men. Acgording to that their losses 
from other causes in ‘eight weeks amounted to 16,000, 
or twe-fifths of the whole. 

We must, therefore, make up our minds fo great wear 
and tear of our own forces, if we are to carry on a War 
rich in movements, we must arrange the rest of our 
plan accordingly, and above all things the reinforce- 
ments which are to follow. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CANTONMENTS 


In the modern system of War cantonments have become 
again indispensable, because neither tents nor a complete 
military train make an Army independent of them. 
Huts and open-air camps (bivouacs as they are called), 
however far such arrangements may be carried, can still 
never become the usual way of locating troops without 
sickness gaining the upper hand, and prematurely 
exhausting their strength, sooner or later, according to 
the state of the weather or climate. The campaign in 
Russia in 1812 1s one of the few in which, in a very severe 
climate, the troops, during the six months that it lasted, 
hardly ever lay in cantonments. But what was the 
consequence of this extreme effort, which should be 
called an extravagance, if that term was not much more 
applicable to the political conception of the-enterprise ! 
Two things ‘interfere with the occupation of canton- 
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ments—the proximity of the enemy, and the rapidity 
of movement. For these reasons they are quitted as 
soon as the decision approaches, and cannot be again 
taken up until the decision is over. 

In modern Wars, thateis, in all campaigns during the 
last twenty-five years which orcur to us at this moment, 
the military‘element has acted with full energy. Nearly 
all that was possible has generally been done in them, as 
far as regards activity and the utmost effort of force; 
but all these campaigns have been of short duration, 
they have seldom exceeded half a year; ın most of them 
a few months sufficed to bring matters to a crisis, that 
is, to a point where the vanquished enemy saw himself 
compelled to sue for an armistice or at once for peace, 
or to a point where, on the conqueror’s part, the mpetus 
of victory had exhausted itself. During this period of 
extreme effort there could be little question of canton- 
ments, for even in the victorious march of the pursuer, 
if there was no longer any danger, the rapidity of move-. 
ment made that kind of relief impossible. 

But when from any cause the course of events is less 
impetuous, when a more even oscillation and balancing 
of forces takes place, then the housing of troops mist ~ 
again become a foremost subject for attention. This 
want has some influence even on the conduct of War 
itself, partly in this, way, that we seek to gain more 
time and security by a stronger system of outposts, by a 
more considerable advance guard thrown further forward ; 
and partly in this way, that our measures are governed 
more by the richness and fertility of the country than by 
the tactical advantages which the ground affords in the 
geometrical relations of lines and points. A commercial 
town of twenty or thirty thousand inhabitants, a road 
thickly studded with large villages or floyrishing towns 
give such facilities for the assembling in qne position 
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large bodies of troops, and this ¿concentration gives such 
a freedom and such a latitude for movement as ful 
compensate for the advantages which the better situa- 
tion of some point may otherwise present. 

On the form to be followed in arranging*cantonments 
we have only a few observations to make, as this subject 
belongs for the most part to tactics 

The housing of troops comes under two heads, inas- 
much as ıt can either be the main point or only a secondary 
consideration. If the disposition of the troops in the 
course of a campaign is regulated by grounds purely’ 
tactical and strategigal, and if, as is done more especially 
with cavalry, they are directed for their comfort to 
occupy the quarters available in the vicinity of the point 
of concentration of the Army, then the quarters are 
subordinate considerations and substitutes for camps ; 
they must, therefore, be chosen within such a radius that 
the troops can reach the point of assembly in good time. 
But if an Army takes up quarters to rest and refresh, 
then the housing of the troops is the main point, and 
other measures, consequently also the selection of the 
particular point of assembly, will be influenced by that 
object. 

The first question for examimation here ıs as to the 
general form of the cantonments as a whole. The usual 
form is that of a very long oval, a,mere widening as it 
were of the tactical order of battle. The point of assembly 
for the Army is in front, the Headquarters in rear. Now 
these three arrangements are, in point of fact, adverse, 
indeec almost opposed, to the safe assembly of the Army 
on the approach of the enemy. 

The more the cantonments form a square, or rather a 
circle, the quicker the troops can concentrate at one 
point, that is, the centre. The , further *the place of 
assembly 1S), placed in rear, the longer the enemy will 
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be in reaching it, and, therefore, the more time is left us 
te assemble. A point of assembly in rear of the canton- 
ments can never be in danger. And, on the other hand, 
the farther the Headquarters are in advance, so much 
the sooner reports arrive, therefore so much the better 
is the Commander informed of everything. At the same 
time, the first named arrangements are not devoid of 
points which deserve some attention. c 

By the extension of cantonments in width, we have 
in view the protection of the country which would other- 
wise be laid under contributions by the enemy. But 
this motive ıs neither thoroughly sqund, nor is it yery 
important. Itis only sound as far as regards the country 
on the extremity of the wings, but does not apply at all 
to intermediate spaces existing between separate groups 
of the Army, if tne quarters of those groups are drawn 
closer round their point of assembly, for no enemy will 
then venture into those intervals of space. And it 1s 
not very important, because there are simpler means of 
shielding the districts in our vicinity from the enemy’s 
requisitions than scattering the Army itself. 

The placing of the point of assembly in front is with a 
view to covering the quarters, for the following reasons :— 
In the first place, a body of troops, suddenly called to 
arms, always leaves behind it in cantonments a tail of 
stragglers—sick, baggage, provisions, &c., &c.-~which may 
easily fallinto the enemy’s hands if the point of assembly 
is placed in rear. In the second place, we have to appre- 
hend that if the enemy with some bodies of cavalry 
passes by the advance guard, or if it is defeated in 
any way, he may fall upon scattered regiments or 
battalions. If he encounters a force drawn up in good 
order, although it 1s weak, and in the end must be 
overpowered, sstill he js brought to a stqp, and in that 
way time is gained. ü 
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As respects the position of :the Headquarters, it is 
generally supposed that it cannot be made too secure. ° 

According to these different considerations, we may 
conclude that the best arrangement for districts of 
cantonments is where they take an oblong fofm, approach- 
ing the square or circle, have the point of assembly in 
the centre, and the Headquarters placed on the front 
line, Well protected by considerable masses of troops. 

What we have said as to covering of the wings in 
treating of the disposition of the Army in general, applies: 
here also; therefore bodies detached from the main 
body, right and left, glthough intended to fight ın conjunc- 
tion with the rest, will have particular points of assembly 
of their own in the same line with the main body. 

Now, if we reflect that the nature, \ of a country, on 
the one hand, by favourable features in the ground 
determines the most natural point of assembly, and on 
the other hand, by the positions of towns and villages 
Getermines the most suitable situation for cantonments, 
then we must perceive how very rarely any geometrical 
form can be decisive in our present subject. But yet it 
was necessary to direct attention to it, because, lke all 
general laws, it affects the generality of cases ın a greater 
or less degree. 

What now remains to be said as to an advantageous 
position for cantonments is that they should be taken 
up behind some natural obstacle of ground affording 
cover, whilst the sides next the enemy can be watched 
by small but numerous detached parties; or they may 
be taken up behind fortresses, which, when circum- 
stances prevent any estimate being formed of the strength 
of their garrisons, impose upon the enemy a greater 
feeling of respect and caution. 

We reserve the subject of winter quarters, covered 
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The quarters taken up by troops on a march differ 
from ‘‘standing’’ cantonments in this way, that, in 
order to save the troops from unnecessary marching, 
cantonments on a march are taken up as much as possible 
along the lirfes of march, and not at any considerable 
distance on either side of thece roads; if their extension 
in this sense does not exceed a short day’s march, the 
arrangement is not at all unfavourable to the quick con- 
centration of the Army. 

In all cases ın presence of the enemy, according to the 
technical phrase in use, that is in all cases where there 
is no considerable interval between,the advance gugrds 
of the two Armies respectively, the extent of the canton- 
ments and the time required to assemble the Army 
determine the strength and position of the advance guard 
and outposts; but when these must be suited to the 
enemy and circumstances, then, on the contrary, the 
extent of the cantonments must depend on the time 
which we can count upon gaining from the resistance of 
the advance guard. 

In the third * cnapter of this book, we have stated 
how this resistance, in the case of an advanced body, 
may be estimated. From the time of that resistance 
we must deduct the time required for transmission of 
reports and getting the men under arms, and the re- 
mainder only is the time available for assembling at 
the point of concentration. 

We shall conclude here also by establishing our ideas . 
in the form of a result, such as is usual under ordinary 
circumstances. If the distance at which the advance 
guard 1s detached is the same as the radius of the canton- 
ments, and the point of assembly is fixed in the centre 
of the cantonments, the time which is gained by checking 
the enemy’s “advance: would be available for the trans- 
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mission of intelligence and getting under arms, and 
would in most cases be sufficient, even although thé 
communication is not made by means of signals, cannon- 
shots, &c., but simply by relays of ee the only 
really certain method. ° 

With an advance guard Pushed forward fifteen miles 
in front, our cantonments might therefore cover a space 
of 150*square miles. In a moderately-peopled country, 
there would be 10,000 houses in this space, which for an 
Army of 50,000, after deducting the advance guard, 
would be four men to a billet, therefore very comfortable 
quarters; and for dÈ Army of twice the strength nine 
men to a billet, therefore still not very close quarters. 
On the other hand, if the advance guard is only five miles 
in front, we could only occupy a spacg,of twenty square 
miles; for although the time gained does not diminish 
exactly in proportion as the distance of the advance 
guard diminishes, and even with a distance of five miles 
we may still calculate on a gain of six hours, yet the 
necessity for caution increases when the enemy is so 
close. But in such a space an army oi 50,000 men could 
only find partial accommodation, even in a very thickly 
populated country. 

From all this we see what an important part is played 
here by great or at least considerable towns, which afford 
convenience for sheltering 10,000 or even 20,000 men 
almost at one point. 

From this result it follows that, if we are not very close 
to the enemy, and have a suitable advance guard we 
might remain in cantonments, even if the enemy is 
concentrated, as Frederick the Great at Breslau in the 
beginning of the year 1762, and Buonaparte at Witebsk 
in 1812. But although by preserving a right distance 
and by suitable, arrangements we have no reason to 
fear not being able to assemble in time, even opposite 
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an enemy who is concentrated, yet we must not forget 
that an Army engaged in assembling itself in all haste 
can do nothing else in that time; that it is therefore, 
for a time at least, not in a condition to avail itself in an 
instant of fortuitous Spportunities, which deprives it 
of the greater part of its teally efficient power. The 
consequence of this is, that an Army should only break 
itself up completely in cantonments under some ‘one or 
other of the three following cases : 

1. If the enemy does the same. 

2. If the condition of the troops makes it unavoidable. 

3. If the more immediate objeg@ with the Army is 
completely limited to the maintenance of a strong 
position, and therefore the only point of importance 
is concentrating.-the troops at that pomt in good 
time. 

The campaign of 1815 gives a very remarkable example 
of the assembly of an Army from cantonments. General 
Ziethen, with Blucher’s advance guard, 30,000 men, was 
posted at Charleroi, only ten miles from Sombreff, the 
place appointed for the assembly of the Army. The 
farthest cantonments of the Army were about forty miles 
from Sombreff, that is, on the one side beyond Cinéy, 
and on the other near Liége. Notwithstanding this, the 
troops cantoned about Ciney were assembled at Ligny 
several hours before the battle began, and those near 
Liége (Bulow’s Corps) would have been also, had it not 
been for accident and fauHy arrangements in the com- 
munication of orders and intelligence. 

Unquestionably, proper care for the security of the 
Prussian Army was not taken; but in explanation we 
must say that the arrangements were made at a time when 
the French Army was still dispersed over widely extended 
cantonments, and that the real fault consisted in not 
altering them the momént the first new, was received 
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that the enemy’s troops were in movement, and that 
Buonaparte had joined his Army. 

Still it remains noteworthy that the Prussian Army was 
able in any way to concentrate at Scmbreff before the 
attack of the enemy. Certainly, on the night of the 14th, 
that is, twelve hours before Ziethen was actually attacked, ` 
Blucher received information of the advance of the enemy, 
and began to assemble his Army ; but on the 15th at nme 
in the morning, Ziethen was already hotly engaged, and 
it was not until the same moment that General Thielman 
at Ciney first received orders to march to Namur. He 
had’therefore then tb assemble his troops, and to march 
six and a half miles to Sombreff, which he did ın twenty- 
four hours. General Bulow would also have been able 
to arrive about the same time, 1f theerder had reached 
him as it should have done. 

But Buonaparte did not resolve to make his attack 
on Ligny until two in the afternoon of the 16th. The 
apprehension of having Wellington on the one side of 
him, and Blucher on the other, in other words, the dis- 
proportion in the relative forces, contributed to this slow- 
ness ; still we see how the most resolute Commander may 
be detained by the cautious feeling of the way which ıs 
always unavoidable in cases which are to a certain degree - 
complicated. 

Some ot the considerations here rarsed are plainly more 
tactical than strategic in their nature; but we have pre- 
ferred rather to encroach a little than to run the risk of 
not being sufficiently explicit. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
SUBSISTENCE 


THIS subject has acquired much greater importance in 
modern Warfare from two causes in particular. _ First, 
because tha Armies in general are now much greater than 
those of the middle ages, and even those of the old world ; 
for, although formerly Armies did appear here and there 
which equalled or even surpassed modern ones in size, 
still these were only rare and transieht occurrences, whilst 
in modern military history, since the time of Louis XIV., 
Armies have always been very strong in number. But 
the second cause*is still more important, and belongs 
entirely to modern times. It is the very much closer 
inner connection which our Wars have in themselves, 
the constant state of readiness for battle of the belli- 
gerents engaged in carrying them on. Almost all old 
Wars consist of single unconnected enterprises, which 
are separated from each other by intervals during which 
the War in reality either completely ceased, and ogly 
still existed in a political sense, or when the Armies at 
least had removed so far from each other that each, 
without any care about the Army opposite, only occupied 
itself with its own wants. 

Modern Wars, that 1s, the Wars which have taken 
place since the Peace of Westphalia, have, through the 
efforts of respective Governments, taken a more systematic 
connected form; the military object, in general, pre- 
dominates everywhere, and demands also that arrange- 
ments for subsistence shall be on an adequate scale. 
Certainly there were long periods of inaction in the Wars 
of the seventeenth*and eighteenth ctnturies, almost 
amounting to a cessation"of War; these abe the regular 
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periods passed in cantonments; still even those periods 
were subordinate to the military object; they were 
caused by the inclemency of the season, not by any neces- 
sity arising out of the subsistence of the troops, and as 
they regularly terminated with the rcturn of summer, 
therefore we may say at æl events uninterrupted action 
was the rule of War during the fine season of the year. 

As“the transition from one situation or method of action 
to another always takes place gradually so ‘it was in the 
case before us. In the Wars against Louis XIV. the 
Alles used still to send their troops into winter canton- 
ments in distant provinces in order to subsist them the 
more easily; in the Silesian War that was no longer 
done. 

This systematic and connected form of carrying on 
War only became possible when States took regular troops 
into their service in place of the feudal levies. The 
obligation of the feudal law was then commuted into a 
fine or contribution : personal service either came to an 
end, enlistment being substituted, or 1t was only con- 
tinued amongst the lowest classes, as che nobility regarded 
the furnishing a quota of men (as is still done in Russia 
and Hungary) as a kind of tribute, a tax in men. In 
every case, as we have elsewhere observed, Armies be- 
came henceforward an instrument of the Cabinet, their 
principal basis being the Treasury or the revenue of the 
Government. 

The same kind of thing “hich took place in the mode 
of raising and keeping up an establishment of troops 
could not but follow in the mode of subsisting them. 
The privileged classes having been released from the 
first of these services on payment of a contribution in 
money, the expense of the latter could not be again 
imposed on them quite so easily. The Cabinet and the 
Treasury had therefore to provide for the subsistence of 
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the Army, and could not allow it to be maintained in its* 
own country at the expense of the people. Administra- 
tions were therefore obliged to look upon the subsistence 
of the Army as an affair for which they were specially 
responsible. ‘The subsistence thus became more difficult 
in two ways: first, because 1# was an affair belonging to 
Government, and next, because the forces required to be 
permanently embodied to confront those kept up in‘other 
States. 

Thus arose a separate military class in the population, 
with an independent organisation provided for its sub- 
sistence, and carried out to the utmost possible per- 
fection. 

Not only were stores of provisions collected, either by 
purchase or by deliveries ın kind from the landed estates 
(Domunial-heferungen), consequently from distant points, 
and lodged in magazines, but they were also forwarded 
from these by means of special waggons, baked near the 
quarters of the troops in ovens temporarily established, 
and from thence again carried away at last by the troops, 
by means of anothet system of transport attached to the 
Army itself. We take a glance at this system not merely 
from its being characteristic of the mıhtary arrangements 
of the period, but also because ıt is a system which can 
never be entirely done away ; some parts of 1t must con- 
tinually reappear. 

Thus military organisation strove perpetually towards 
becoming more independent Qf people and country. 

The consequence was that in this manner War became 
certainly a more systematic and more regular affair, and 
more subordinated to the military, that is the political 
object ; but ıt was at the same time also much straitened 
and impeded in its movement, and infinitely weakened 
in energy. Fer now an Army was tied to, its magazines, 
limited to the working powers of its transport service, 
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‘and it naturally followed that the tendency of everything 
was to economise the subsistence of the troops. The 
soldier fed on a wretched pittance of bread, moved about 
like a shadow, and no prospect of a change for the*better 
comforted him under his privati6ns. 

Whoever treats this miserable way of feeding soldiers 
as Wmatter of no moment, and points to what Frederick 
the Great did with soldiers subsisted in this manner, only" 
takes a partial view of the matter. The power of enduring 
privations is one of the finest virtues in a soldier, and 
without it no Army ıs animated with the true military 
sp*rit ; but such prsvation must be of a temporary kind, 
conditioned by the force of circumstances, and not the 
consequence of a wretchedly bad system, or of a parsi- 
monious abstract calculation of the gqmallest ration that 
a man can exist upon. When such is the case the powers 
of the men individually will always deteriorate physically 
and morally. What Frederick the Great managed to do 
with his soldiers cunnot be taken as a standard for us, 
partly because he was opposed to those who pursued a 
similar system, partly because we do not know how much 
more he inight have effected if he had been able to let 
his troops live as Buonaparte allowed his to do whenever 
circumstances permitted. 

The feeding of horses by an artificial system of supply 
is, however, an experiment which has not been tried, be- 
cause forage 1s much more difficult to provide on account 
of its bulk. A ration for a horse weighs about ten times 
as much as one for a man, and the number of horses 
with an Army is more than one-tenth the number of men, 
at present it is one-fourth to one-third, and formerly it 
was one-third to one-half, therefore the weight of the 
forage required is three, four, or five times as much as 
that of the soldier’s rations requi::d for the same period 
of time; oi this account th: shortest and most direct 
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means were taken to meet the wants of an Army in this* 
respect, that is by foraging expeditions. Now these ex- 
peditions occasioned great inconvenience in the conduct of 
War in other ways, first by making it a principal object 
to keep the War in the ‘enemy’s country ; and next be- 
cause they made it impossible to remain very long in one 
part of the country. However, at the time of the Silesian 
' War, foraging expeditions were much less frequent; they 
were found to occasion a much greater drain upon the 
country, and much greater waste than if the requirements 
were satisfed by means of requisitions and imposts. 

When the French Revolution suddenly brought again 
upon the War stage a National Army, the means which 
Governments could command were found insufficient, and 
the whole system,ef War, which had its origin in the 
limited extent of these means, and found again its 
security in this limitation, fell to pieces, and of course 
in the downfall of the whole was included that of the 
branch of which we are now speaking, the system of 
subsistence. Without troubling themselves about maga-‘ 
zines, and still less about such an organisation as the 
artificial clockwork of which we have spoken, by which 
the different divisions of the transport service went round 
like a wheel, the leading spirits of the Revolution sent . 
their soldiers into the field, forced their Generals to fight, 
subsisted, reinforced their Armies, and kept alive the War 
by a system of exaction, and of helping themselves to all 
they required by robbery ane plunder. 

Between these two extremes the War under Buonaparte, 
and against him, preserved a sort of medium, that is to 
say, it made use of such means as suited it best amongst 
all that were available; and so it will be also in future. 

The modern method of subsisting troops, that is, seizing 
every thing which is te be found in the cpuntry without 
regard to meum et tuum may be carried out*in four dif- 
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ferent ways: that is, subsistiug on the inhabitant, con- 
tributions which the troops themselves look after, general 
contributions, and magazines. All four-are generally 
applied together, one generally prevailing more than 
the others : still it sometimes ‘happens that only one is 
applied entirely by itgelf..° , . 


f. LIVING ON THE INHABITANT, OR ON THE COM- 
MUNITY, WHICH IS THE SAME: THING. 


If we bear in mind that in a community consisting ever 
as it does in great towns, of consumers only, there must 
always be provisions enough to last for several days, we 
may easily see that the most densely populated place can 
furnish food and quarters for a day for about as many 
troops as there are inhabitants, and.gor a less number of 
troops for several days without the necessity of any par- 
ticular previous preparation. In towns of considerable 
size this gives a very satisfactory result, because it enables 
us to subsist a large force at one point But in smaller 
towns, or even in villages, the supply would be far from suf- 
ficient ; for a population of 3000 ct 4000 ın twenty-five 
square miles which would be large in such a space, would 
only suffice to feed 3000 or 4000 soldiers, and if the whole 
mass of troops is great they would have to be spread over, 
such an extent of country as would hardly be consistent 
with other essential points. But m level countries, and 
even in small towns, the quantity of those kinds of pro- 
visions which are essent] ın War ıs generally much 
greater; the supply of bread which a peasant has is 
generally adequate to the consumption of his family for 
several, perhaps from eight to fourteen days; meat can 
be obtained daily, vegetable productions are generally 
forthcoming in sufficient quantity to last till the follow- 
ing crop. Tleerefore in quarters’ which have never been 
occupied there is no difficulty in subsisting troops three 
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or four times the number of the inhabitants for several 
dđæys, which again is a very satisfactory result. Accord- 
ing to this, where the population is about 2000 or 3000 
per twenty-five square miles, and if no large town is in- 
cluded, a column of 30,000 would require about a hundred 
square miles, which would be a length of side of ten miles. 
Therefore for an army of 9,000, which we may reckon 
at about 75,090 combatants, if marching in three columns 
contiguous to each other, we should require to take up a 
front thirty miles in breadth in case three roads could 
be found within that breadth. 

Tf several columns follow one another into these canton- 
ments, then special measures must be adopted by the civil 
authorities, and in that way there can be no great difficulty 
in obtaining all thet is required for a day or two more. 
Therefore if the above 90,000 are followed the day after by 
a like number, even these last would suffer no want; this 
makes up the large number of 150,000 combatants. 

Forage for the horses occasions still less difficulty, as 
it neither requires grinding nor baking, and as there must 
be forage forthcoming 1n sufficient quantity to last the 
horses in the country until next harvest, therefore even 
where there is little stall-feeding, still there should be ne 
want, only the deliveries of forage should certainly be 
demanded from the community at large, not from the 
inhabitants individually. Besides, ıt is supposed that 
some attention is, of course, paid to the nature of the 
country in making arrangeménts for a march, so as not 
to send cavalry mostly into places of commerce and manu- 
factures, and into districts where there is no forage. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this hasty glance is, 
therefore, that in a moderately populated country, that 
is, a country of from 2000 to 3000 souls per twenty-five 
square miles an Army*of 150,000 combagants may be 
subsisted by the inhabitants and community for one or 
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two days within such a narrow space as will not interfere 
with its concentration for battle, that is, therefore, that 
such an Army can be subs:sted on a continuous march 
without magazines or other preparation. 

On this result were based thetente:priseg of the French 
Army in the Revolutionar¥ War, and under Buonaparte. 
They marched from the Adige to the Lower Danube, 
and from the Rhine to the Vistula,* with little means 
of subsistence except upon the inhabitants’ and without 
ever suffering want. As their undertakings depended on 
moral and physical superiority, as they were attended 
wath certain results, and were never delayed by inde- 
cision or caution, therefore their progress in the career 
of victory was generally that of an uninterrupted march. 

If circumstances are less favourable, if the population 
is not so great, or if ıt consists more of artisans than agri- 
culturists, if the soil ıs bad, the country already several 
times overrun—then of course the results will fall short 
of what we have supposed. Still, we must remember 
that 1f the breadth of the front of a column is extended 
trom ten mules to fifteen, we get a*superficial extent of 
country more than double in size, that is, instead of one 
hundred we command two hundred and twenty-five 
square miles, and that this is an extent which in ordinary 
cases will always admit of concentration for action; we 
see therefore that even under unfavourable circumstances 
this method of subsistence will still be always compatible 
with a continuous march. a 

But if a halt of several days takes place, then great 
distress must ensue if preparations have not been made 
beforehand for such an event. Now these preparatory 
measures are of two kinds, and without them a consider- 
able Army even now cannot exist. The first is equipping 


* From Berli to the Vistula they su:fered terribly, and the opera- 
tions about Paltusk, 1806, broke down from want of provisions.—Ep. 
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the troops with a waggon train, by means of which bread 
oreflour, as the most essential part of their subsistence, 
can be carried with them for a few, that is, for three or 
four days; if to this we add three or four days’ rations 
which the soldier himself can carry, then we have pro- 
vided what is most indispensable in the way of subsist- 
ence for eight days. 

The second arrangement is that of a regular conimis- 
sariat, which ‘whenever there is a moment’s halt gathers 
provisions from distant localities, so that at any moment 
we can pass over from the method of quartering on the 
inhabitants to a different system. o 

Subsisting in cantonments has the immense advantage 
that hardly any transport ıs required, and that it is done 
in the shortest time, but certainly ıt supposes as a prior 
condition that cantonments can be provided for all the 
troops. 


2. SUBSISTENCE THROUGH EXACTIONS ENFORCED 
BY THE TROOPS THEMSELVES. 


If a single battalion occupies a camp, this camp may be 
placed in the vicinity of some villages, and these may 
receive notice to furnish subsistence: then the method, 
of subsistence would not differ essentially from the pre- 
ceding mode. But, as is most usual, if the mass of troops 
to be encamped at some one point is much larger, there 
is no alternative but to make a collection in common 
within the circle of districts marked out for the purpose, 
collecting sufficient for the supply of one of the parts of 
the Army, a Brigade or Division, and afterwards to make 
a distribution from the common stock thus collected. 

The first glance shows that by such a mode of proceed- 
ing the subsistence of a large Army would be a matter 
of impossibility. The callection made from, the stores in 
any given district in the country will be much ¢ess than if 
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the troops had taken up their quarters ir. the same dis- 
trict, for when thirty or forty men take possession of a 
farmer’s house they can if necessary cc llect the last mouth- 
ful, but one officer sent with a few men to collect pro- 
visions has neither time nor maans to hurt out all the 
provisions that may be stdted in a house, often also he 
has not the means of'transport ; he will therefore only 
be able to collect a small proportion of what is actually 

forthcoming. Besides, in camps the troops “are crowded 

together in such a manner at one point, that the range 

of country from which provisions can be collected in a 

hugry is not of sufficient extent to furnish the whole of 

what is required. What could be done in the way of 

supplying 30,000 men, within a circle of five miles in 

diameter, or from an area of fifteen or twenty square 

miles ? Moreover it would seldom be possible to collect 

even what there is, for the most of the nearest adjacent 

villages would be occupied by small bodies of troops, who 

would not allow anything to be removed. Lastly, by 

such a measure there would be the greatest waste, be- 

Cause some men would get more than they required, 

whilst a great deal would be lost, and of no benefit to 

any one. 

The result is, therefore, that the subsistence of troops 
by forced contributions in this manner can only be adoptea ~ 
with success when the bodies of troops are not too large, 
not exceeding a Division of 8000 or 10,000 men, and even 
then it is only to be resorted to as an unavoidable evil. 

It cannot in general be avoided in the case of troops 
directly in front of the enemy, such as advance guards 
and outposts, when the Army 1s advancing, because these 
bodies must arrive at points where no preparations could 
have been made, and they are usually too far from the 
stores collected for the rest of the Army; further, in the 
case] of mowable columns acting independently; and 
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lastly, in all cases where by chance there is neither time 
npr means to procure subsistence in any other way. 

The more troops are accustomed to live by regular re- 
quisitions, the more time and circumstances permit the 
adoption of that way of subsisting, then the more satis- 
factory will be the result. Bult time is generally wanting, 
for what the’troops get for themselves directly is got much 
quicker. f ‘ 

"3, BY REGULAR REQUISITIONS. 

This is unquestionably the simplest and most efficacious 
means of subsisting troops, and it has been the basis of all 
modern Wars. e 

It differs from the preceding way chiefly by its having 
the co-operation of the local authorities. The supply in 
this case must not be carried off forcibly just from the 
spot where it 1s found, but be regularly delivered according 
to an equitable division of the burden. This division can 
only be made by the recognised official authorities of the 
country. 

In this all depends on time. The more time there is, 
the more general cdn the division be made, the less will 
it press on individuals, and the more regular will be the 
result. Even purchases may be made with ready money 
to assist, ın which way it will approach the mode which 
follows next in order (Magazines). In all assemblages of 
troops in their own country there is no difficulty in sub- 
sisting by regular requisitions ; neither, as a rule, is there 
any in retrograde movements. On the other hand, in 
all movements into a country of which we are not in 
possession, there is very little time for such arrangements, 
seldom more than the one day which the advance guard 
is in the habit of preceding the Army. With the advance 
guard the requisitions are sent to the local officials, speci- 
fying how many ratiors they are to havę ready at such 
and such places. As these can only be furnished from 
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the immediate neighbourhood, that is, within a circuit of 
ten mifits round each point, the collections so made in 
haste will never be nearly suificient for an Army of con- 
siderable strength, and consequently, if the troops do not 
carry with them enough for sev@1al days, they will run 
short. It is therefore the duty of the commissariat to 
economise what is received, 3nd only to issue to those 
troops’ who have nothing. With each succeeding day, 
however, the embarrassment diminishes ; that is to say, 
if the distances from which provisions can be procured 
increase in proportion to the number of days, then the 
superficial area over which the contributions can be levied 
increases as the squares of the distances gained. If on 
the first day only twenty square miles have been drawn 
upon, on the next day we shall have eighty, on the third, 
one hundred and eighty. 

Of course this is a mere rough estimate of what may 
take place, subject to many modifying circumstances 
which may intervene, of which the princinal is, that one 
district may not be capable of contributing lke another. 
But on the other hand, we must alsc remember that the 
radius within which we can levy may increase more than 
ten miles a day in width, perhaps fifteen or twenty, or 
in many places still more. 

The due execution of these requisitions 1s enforced by 
detachments placed under the orders of the official 
functionaries, but still more by the fear ot responsibility, 
punishment, and ill-treatment:which, in such cases, presses 
on the whole population like a general weight. 

However, it is not our intention to enter into details 
—into the whole machinery of commissariat and army 
subsistence ; we have only results in view. 

The result to be derived from a common-sense view of 
all the circumstgnces in general, apd the view which the 


experience of the Wars since the-French revolution tends 
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to confirm is,—that even the largest Army, if it carries 
With it provisions for a few days, may undoubtedly be 
subsisted by contributions which, commencing at the 
moment of entering a country, affect at first only the 
districts in fhe immediate vicinity of the Army, but 
afterwards, in the course of fume, are levied on a greater 
scale, over a range of country always increasing, and with 
an ever increasing weight of authority. l 

This resource has no limits except those of the exhaus- 
tion, impoverishment, and devastation of the country. 
When the stay of an invading Army is of some duration, 
the administration of this system at last is handed over 
to those in the highest official capacity ; and they natu- 
rally do all they can to equalise its pressure as much as 
possible, and to alleviate the weight of the tax by pur- 
chases ; at the same time, even an invader, when his stay 
is prolonged in his enemy’s country, is not usually so 
barbarous and reckless as to lay upon that country the 
entire burden of his support; thus the system of contri- 
butions of itself gradually approaches to that of maga- 
zines, at the same time without ever ceasing altogether, 
or sensibly losing any of that influence which it exercises 
on the operations of the War; for there is a wide differ 
ence between a case in which some of the resources which 
have been drawn from a country are replaced by supplies 
brought from more,distant parts (the country, however, 
still remaining substantially the source on which the 
Army depends for 1ts supplies), and the case of an Army 
which—as in the eighteenth century—provides for all 
its wants from its own resources, the country ın which 
it is operating contributing, as a rule, nothing towards 
its support. 

The great difference consists in two things,—namely, 
the employment of the transport of the country, and its 
ovens. In this way, that enormous burden‘of any Army, 
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that incubus which is always destroying its own work, 
a military transport train, is almost got rid of. T 

It is true that even now no Army can do entirely without 
some subsistence waggons, but the number is immensely 
diminished, and little more is required than sufficient to 
carry the surplus of one day on till the next. Peculiar 
circumstances, as in Russia in 1812, may even again 
compel an Army to take with it an enormous train, and 
also field-ovens; but these are exceptional cases; for 
how seldom will ıt happen that 300,000 men make a 
hostile advance of six hundred and fifty miles upon almost . 
a s'ngle road, and that through countries such as Poland 
and Russia, shortly before the season of harvest; in such 
a case, any means of supply attached to an Army may 
be looked upon as only an assistance in case of need, the 
contributions of the country being always regarded as 
the groundwork of the whole system of supply. 

Since the first campaigns of the French Revolutionary 
War, the requisition system has formed constantly the 
mainstay of their Armies, the Armies opposed to them 
were therefore obliged to adopt the same system, and it 
is not at all likely that it will ever be abandoned. There 
is no other which can be substituted for it with the same 
results, both as regards its simplicity and freedom from 
restraint, and also as respects energy in the prosecution 
of the War. As an Army is seldom, distressed for pro- 
visions during the first three or four weeks of a campaign 
whatever direction it takes, and afterwards can be 
assisted by magazines, we may very well say that by 
this method War has acquired the most perfect freedom 
of action. Certainly difficulties may be greater in one 
direction than in another, and that may carry weight in 
preliminary deliberation; but we can never encounter 
an absolute impessibility, and the attention which is due 
to the subject of subsistence cas never decide a question ‘ 
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‘imperatively. To this there is only one exception, which 
i8 a retreat through an enemy’s country. In such a case 
many of the inconveniences connected with subsistence 
meet together. The operation is one of a continuous 
nature, generally carried on without a halt worth speak- 
ing of ; there is, therefore, no time to procure provisions ; 
the circumstances under which the operation commences 
gre generally unfavourable, it is therefore necessary to 
keep the troops in masses, and a dispersion in canton- 
ments, or even any considerable extension in the width 
of the column cannot be allowed; the hostile feeling of 
the country precludes the chance of any collection of 
contributions by mere orders issued without the support 
of a force capable of executing the order; and, lastly, 
the moment is most auspicious for the inhabitants to 
give vent to their feelings by acts of hostility. On 
account of all this, an Army so situated is generally 
obliged to confine itself strictly to its previously prepared 
lines of communication and retreat. 

When Buonaparte had to retreat in 1812, it was im- 
possible for him to do so by any other line but the one 
upon which he had advanced, on account of the sub- 
sistence of his Army ; and if he had attempted any other 
he would only have plunged into more speedy and certain 
destruction ; all the censure therefore passed on him by 
even French writers as well as by others with regard to 
this point is sheer nonsense. 


4. SUBSISTENCE FROM MAGAZINES. 


If we are to make a generic distinction between this 
method of subsisting troops and the preceding, it must 
be by an organisation such as existed for about thirty 
years at the close qf the seventeenth,and during the 
eighteenth century. Can,this organisation ever reappear ? 
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Certainly we cannot conceive how it can be dispensed 
with if great Armies are to be bound down for seven, . 
ten, or twelve years long to one spot, as they were formerly 
in the Netherlands, on the Rhine, in Upper Italy, Silesia, 
and Saxony; for what country“can continue for such a 
length of time to endure the burden of two great Armies, 
making it the entire source. of their supplies, without 
being ‘utterly ruined in the end, and therefore gradually 
becoming unable to meet the demands ? 

But here naturally arises the question: shall the Warf 
prescribe the system of subsistence, or shall the latter 
dictate the nature of the War?* To this we answer: 
the system of subsistence will control the War, as far as 
the other conditions on which it depends permit; but 
when the latter are encroached upon, the War will react 
on the subsistence system, and in such case determine 
the same. 

A War carried on by means of the system of requisi- 
tions and local supplies furnished on the spot has such 
an advantage over one carried on in dependence on issues 
from magazines, that the latter does not look at all like 
the same instrument. No State will therefore venture 
to encounter the former with the latter; and if any War 
Minister should be so narrow-minded and blind to cir- . 
cumstances as to ignore the real relation which the two 
systems bear to each other, by sending an Army into 
the field to live upon the old system, the force of circum- 
stances would carry the Con.mander of that Army along 
with it in its course, and the requisition system would 
burst forth of itself. If we consider besides, that the 
great expense attending such an organisation must 
necessarily reduce the extent of the armament in other 


* The Civil War in America, the Russo«Turkish War of 1877, the 
Manchunan Campaign 1904, are striking cases in illustration of this 


point.—Ep. 
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respects, including of course the actual number of com- 
Watant soldiers, as no state has a superabundance of 
wealth, then there seems no probability of any such 
organisation being again resorted to, unless it should be 
adopted by the belligetents by mutual agreement, an 
idea which is a mere play of fhe imagination. 

Wars therefore may be expected henceforward always 
to commence with the requisition system; how much 
one or other government will do to supplement the same 
by an artificial organisation to spare their own country, 
&c., &c., remains to be seen; that it will not be over- 
much we may be certain, for at such moments the ten- 
dency is to look to the most urgent wants, and an artificial 
system of subsisting troops does not come under that 
category. 

But now, if a War is not so decisive in its results, if its 
operations are not so comprehensive as ıs consistent with 
its real nature, then the requisition system will begin to 
exhaust the country in which it 1s carried on to that 
degree that either peace must be made, or means must 
be found to lighteh the burden on the country, and to 
become independent of it for the supplies of the Army. 
The latter was the case of the French Army under Buona- 
parte in Spain, but the first happens much more fre- 
quently. In most Wars the exhaustion of the State 
increases to such a degree that, instead of thinking of 
prosecuting the War at a still greater expense, the neces- 
sity for peace becomes so urgent as to be imperative. 
Thus from this point of view the modern method of | 
carrying on War has a tendency to shorten the duration 
of Wars. 

At the same time we shall not positively deny the 
possibility of the old system of subsistence reappearing 
in future Wars; ite will perhaps be gesorted to by 
belligerents hereafter, where the nature of*their mutual 
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relations urge them to it, and circumstances are favour- 
able to its adoption ; but we can never perceive in that 
system a natural organisation; it is much rather an` 
abnormal growth permitted by circumstances, but which 
can never spring from War in fts true seħse. Still less 
can we consider that forni or system as any improve- 
ment in War on the ground of its being miore humane, 
for War itself is not a humane proceeding. 

Whatever method of providing subsistence may be 
chosen, it is but natural that it should be more easily 
carried out in rich and well-peopled countries, than in 
the midst of a poor and scanty population. That the 
population should be taken into consideration, lies in 
the double relation which that element bears to the 
quantity of provisions to be found in a country: first 
because, where the consumption 1s large, the provision 
to meet that consumption is also large; and 1n the next 
place, because as a rule a large population produces also 
largely. From this we must certainly except districts 
peopled chiefly by manufacturers, particularly when, as 
is often the case, such districts lie ın mountain valleys 
surrounded by unproductive land; but in the generality 
of cases ıt is always very much easier to feed troops in a 
well populated than in a thinly inhabited country. An, 
Army of 100,000 men cannot be supported on two thousand 
square miles inhabited by 400,000 people, as well as it 
would be on two thousand square miles with a population 
of 2,000,000 inhabitants, ewen supposing the soil equally 
good in the two cases. Besides, the roads and means of 
water-carnlage are much better in rich countries and 
afford a greater choice, being more numerous, the means 
of transport are more abundant, the commercial relations 
easier and more certain. In a word, there is infinitely 
less difficulty in supporting an Army in Flanders than in 
Poland. ` 
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The consequence is, that War with its manifold suckers 
fixes itself by preference along high roads, near populous 
towns, in the fertile valleys of large rivers, or along such 
sea-coasts as are well frequented. 

This shows ‘clearly how the subsistence of troops may 
have a general influence upot the direction and form of 
military undertakings, and upon the choice of a theatre 
of War and lines of communication. 

“The extent of this influence, what weight shall attach 
to the facility or difficulty of provisioning the troops, 
depends very much on the way in which the War is to 
be conducted. If it ıs to be carried on in its real spirjt, 
that is, with the unbridled force which belongs to its 
being, with a constant pressing forward to, or seeking 
for the combat and decisive solution, then the sustenance 
of the troops although an important, is but a subordinate, 
affair; but if there 1s to be a state of equilibrium during 
which the Armies move about here and there in the same 
province for several years, then the subsistence must 
often become the principal thing, the intendant the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the conduct of the War an 
administration of waggons.* 

There are numberless campaigns of this kind in which 
nothing took place; the plans miscarried, the forces 
were used to no purpose, the only excuse being the 
plea of a want of subsistence; on the other hand 
Buonaparte used to say “Quon ne me parle pas des 
vivres |” a 

Certainly that General in the Russian campaign proved 
that such recklessness may be carried too far, for not to 
say that perhaps his whole campaign was ruined through 
that cause alone, which at best would be only a supposi- 
tion, still it is beyond doubt that to his want of regard 
to the subsistence of his troops he was indebted for the 

* e.g. the War in Seuth Africa 1900.—Ep? 
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extraordinary melting away of his Army on his advance, 
and for its utter ruin on the retreat. ` ce 

But while fully recognising in Buonaparte the eager 
gambler who ventures on many a mad extreme, we may 
justly say that he and the, Revolutionary “Generals who 
preceded him dispelled a powerful prejudice in respect 
to the subsistence of troops, and showed tlfat it should 
never be looked upon in any other light than as a condi- 
tion of War, never as an object. 

Besides, it is with privation in War just as. with. 
physical exertion and danger; the demands which the 
General can make on his Army are without any defined 
bounds ; an iron character demands more than a feeble 
sensitive man ; also the endurance of an Army differs 
in degree, according as habit, military spirit, confidence 
in and affection towards the Commander, or enthusiasm 
for the cause, sustain the will and energy of the soldier. 
But this we may look upon as an established principle, 
that privation and want, however far they may be 
carried, should never be otherwise regarded than as 
transition-states which should be succeeded by a state 
of abundance, indeed even by superfluity. Can there be 
anything more touching than the thought of so many 
thousand soldiers, badly clothed, with packs on their 


| backs weighing thirty or forty pounds, toiling over every 
‘kind of road, in every description of weather, for days 


and days, continually on the march? health and life for 


ever in peril, and for all that unable to get a sufficiency 
of dry bread. Any one who knows how often this 
happens in War, is at a loss to know how it does not 
oftener lead to a refusal of the will and powers to submit 
any longer to such exactions, and how the mere bent 
constantly given to the imagination of human beings in 
one direction, i is capable of first calling forth, and then 
supporting such incredible efforts. 
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Let any one then, who imposes great privations on his 
men because great objects demand such a trial of en- 
durance, always bear in mind as a matter of prudence, 
if not prompted to it by his own feelings, that there is a 
recompence fôr such satrifices which he is bound to pay 
at some other time. i ‘ 

We have ‘now to consider the difference which takes 
place in respect to the question of subsistence in War, 
according as the action is offensive or defensive. 

The defensive is ın a position to make uninterrupted 
use of the subsistence which he has been able to lay in 
beforehand, as long as his defensive act continues. he 
defensive side therefore can hardly be in want of the 
necessaries of life, particularly 1f he 1s in his own country ; 
but even in the enemy’s this holds good. The offensive 
on the other hand is moving away from his resources, 
and as long as he 1s advancing, and even during the first 
weeks after he stops, must procure from day to day 
what he requires, and this can very rarely be done with- 
out want and inconvenience being felt. 

This difficulty ıs% felt in ıts fullest force at two parti- 
cular periods, first in the advance, before the decision 
takes place; then the supplies of the defensive side axe 
all at hand, whilst the assailant has been obliged to leave 
his behind; he is obliged to keep his masses concentrated, 
and therefore cannot spread his Army over any consider- 
able space ; even his transport cannot keep close to him 
when he commences his movements preliminary to a 
battle. If his preparations have not been very well 
made, it may easily happen at this moment that his 
troops may be in want of supplies for several days before 
the decisive battle, which certainly is not a means of 
bringing them into the fight in the highest state of 
efficiency. e» © 

t 
The second time a state,of want arises is at the end of 
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a victorious career, if the lines of communication begin 
to be too long, especially if the War is carried on insa 
poor, sparsely-populated country, and perhaps also in 
the midst of a peopl: whose feelings are hostile. What 
an enormous difference betgveen ‘a line of communication 
from Wilna to Moscow, on which every carriage must be 
forcibly seized, and a line from Cologne by Liége, 
Louvain, Brussels, Mons, and Valenciennes to Paris, 
where a mercantile contract or a bill of exchange would 
suffice to procure millions of rations. 

Frequently has the difficulty we are now speaking of 
. resulted in obscuring the splendour of the most brilliant 
victories, reduced the powers of the victorious Army, 
rendered retreat necessary, and then by degrees ended in 
producing all the symptoms of a real defeat. 

Forage, of which, as we have before said, there is 
usually at first the least deficiency, will run short soonest 
if a country begins to become exhausted, for it is the 
most difficult supply to procure from a distance, on 
account of its bulk, and the horse feels the effect of low 
feeding much sooner than the man. °For this reason, an 
over-numerous cavalry and artillery may become a real 
burden, and an element of weakness to an Army. 


CHAPTER XV 
BASE OF OPERATIONS 


Ir an Army sets out on any expedition, whether it be 
to attack the enemy and his theatre of War, or to take 
post on its own frontier, it continues in a state of neces- 
sary dependence on the sources from which it draws its 
subsistence and reinforcements, and must maintain its 
communication with them, as-they are the conditions of 
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“its existence and preservation. This dependence in- 
creases in intensity and extent in proportion to the size 
of the Army. But now it is neither always possible nor 
requisite that the Army should continue in direct com- 
munication with the whole pf its own country; it is 
sufficient if it does so with that pprtion immediately in 
its rear, and which is consequently covered by its posi- 
tion. In this portion of the country then, as far as 
necessary, special depdts of provisions are formed, and 
arrangements are made for regularly forwarding rein- 
forcements and supplies. This strip of territory is there- 
fore the foundation of the Army and of all its undertakings, 
and the two must be regarded as forming in connection 
only one whole. If the supplies for their greater security 
are lodged in fortified places, the idea of a base becomes 
more distinct; but the idea does not originate in any 
arrangement of that kind, and in a number of cases no 
such arrangement is made. 

But a portion of the enemy’s territory may also become 
a base for our Army, or, at least, form part of it; for 
when an Army penetrates into an enemy’s land, a 
number of its wants are supplied from that part of the 
country which is taken possession of; but ıt is then a 
necessary condition that we are completely masters of 
this portion of territory, that is, certain of our orders 
being obeyed within its limits. This certainty, however, 
seldom extends beyond the reach of our ability to keep 
the inhabitants ın awe by small garrisons, and detach- 
ments moving about from place to place, and that is not 
in general very far. The consequence is, that in the 
enemy’s country, the part of territory from which we 
can draw supplies is seldom of sufficient extent to furnish 
all the supplies we require, and we must therefore still 
depend on our own land for much, and,this brings us 
back again to the importange of that part of ður territory 
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immediately in rear of our Army as an indispensable 
portion of our base. = $ 

The wants of an Army may be divided into two classes, 
first those which every cultivated country can furnish ; 
and next those which cangonly be obtained from those 
localities where they gre produced. The first are chiefly 
provisions, the second the means of keeping an Army 
complete in every way. The first can fherefore be 
obtained in the enemy’s country ; the second, as a rule, 
can only be furnished by our own country, for ex`mph: 
men, arms, and almost all munitions of war. Although 
:w¢here are exceptions to this classification in certain cases, 
still they are few and trifling, and the distinction we have 
drawn is of standing importance, and proves again that 
the communication with our own country is indispensable. 

Depéts of provisions and forage are generally formed in 
open towns, both in the enemy’s and in our own country, 
because there are not as many fortresses as would be 
required for these bulky stores continually being con- 
sumed, and wanted sometimes here, sometimes there, 
and also because their loss is mucif easier to replace ; 
on the other hand, stores to keep the Army complete, 
such as arms, munition of war, and articles of equip- 
ment are never lodged in open places in the vicinity of 
the theatre of War 1f 1t can be avoided, but are rather 
brought from a distance, and in the enemy’s country 
never stored anywhere but in fortresses. From this 
point, again, it may be inferred that the base is of more 
importance in relation to supplies intended to refit an 
Army than in relation to provisions for food. 

Now, the more means of each kind are collected 
together in great magazines before being brought into 
use, the more, therefore, all separate streams unite in 
great reservoirg, so much the mors may these be regarded 
as taking tħe place of the w\ole country, and so much 
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the more will the conception of a base fix itself upon 
these great depôts of supply; but this must never go 
so far that any such place becomes looked upon as con- 
stituting a base in itself alone. 

If these sources of supply aad refitment are abundant, 
that is, if the tracts of territory arẹ wide and rich, if the 
stores are collected in great depdts to be more speedily 
brought inta.use, if these depdts are covered in a military 
sense 1n one way or another, if they are in close proximity 
to the Army and accessible by good roads, if they extend 
along a considerable width in the rear of the Army or 
surround it in part as well—then follows a greater vitality 
for the Army, as well as a greater freedom in its move- 
ments. Attempts have been made to sum up all the 
advantages which an Army derives from being so situated 
in one single conception, that is, the extent of the base 
of operations. By the relation which this base bears to 
the object of the undertakings, by the angle which its 
extremities make with this object (supposed as a point), , 
it has been attempted to express the whole sum of the 
advantages and disadvantages which accrue to an Army 
from the position and nature of its sources of supply and 
equipment; but it is plain this elegant piece of geot 
metrical refinement 1s merely a play of fancy, as it is 
founded on a series of substitutions which must all be 
made at the expense of truth. As we have seen, the 
base of an Army is a triple formation ın connection with 
the situation in which an Army is placed: the resources 
of the country adjacent to the position of the Army, the 
depôts of stores which have been made at particular 
points, and the province from which these stores are 
derived or collected. These three things are separated 
in space, and cannot be collected into one whole, and 
least of all cart we substitute for them a line which is to 
represent the width of the pase, a line which‘is generally 
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imagined ın a perfectly arbitrary manner, either from 
one fortress to another or from one capital of a province 
to another, or along a political boundary of a country. 
Neither can we deteriaine precisely the mutual relation , 
of these three steps in tha formation of a base, for in 
reality they blend tkemselves with each other always 
more or less. In one case the surrounding country 
affords largely the means of refitting an Army, with things 
which otherwise could only be obtained from a long dis- 
tance; in another case we are obliged to get even fooa 
from a long distance. Sometimes the nearest fortresses 
cre great arsenals, ports, or commercial cities, which con- 
tain all the military resources of a whole State, some- 
times they are nothing but old, feeble ramparts, hardly 
sufficient for their own defence. 

The consequence is that all deductions from the length 
of the base of operations and its angles, and the whole 
theory of War founded on these data, as far as its geo- 
metrical phase, have never met with any attention in 
real War, and in theory they have only caused wrong 
tendencies. But as the basis of this*chain of reasoning 
1s a truth, and only the conclusions drawn are false, this 
same view will easily and frequently thrust itself forward 
again. 

We think, therefore, that we cannot go beyond acknow- 
Jedging generally the influence of a base on military 
enterprises, that at the same time there are no means of 
framing out of this maxim any serviceable rules by a 
few abstract ideas; but that in each separate case the 
whole of the things which we have specified must be 
kept in view together. 

When once arrangements are made within a certain 
radius to provide the means of subsisting an Army and 
keeping it complete in every respect, and with a view to 
operations irf a certain Gree then, even in our own 
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country, this district ‘only is to be regarded as the base 
of the Army; and as any alteration of a base requires 
time and labour, therefore an Army cannot change its 
base every day, even in its own country, and this again 
limits it always more or less yn the direction of its opera- 
tions. If, then, in operating againgt an enemy’s country 
we take the whole line of our own frontier, where it 
forms a boyndary between the two countries as our base, 
we may do so in a general sense, in so far that we might 
make those preparations which constitute a base any- 
where on that frontier; but it will not be a base at any 
moment if preparations have not been already mag: 
everywhere. When the Russian Army retreated before 
the French in 1812, at the beginning of the campaign the 
whole of Russia might have been considered as its base, 
the more so because the vast extent of the country 
offered the Army abundance of space in any direction 
it might select. This is no illusory notion, as it was 
actually realised at a subsequent time, when other 
Russian Armies from different quarters entered the 
- field; but still at every period throughout the campaign 
the base of the Russian Army was not so extensive ; it 
was principally confined to the road on which the whole 
train of transport to and from their Army was organised. 
This limitation prevented the Russian Army, for instance, 
from making the further retreat which became necessary 
after the three days’ fighting at Smolensk in any direction 
but that of Moscow, and soshindered their turning sud- 
denly in the direction of Kaluga, as was proposed, in 
order to draw the enemy away from Moscow. Such a 
change of direction could only have been possible by 
having been prepared for long beforehand. 

We have said that the dependence on the base in- 
creases in intensity and extent with the size of the Army, 
which is easy to understand. An Army ig like a tree. 
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From the yround out of which it grows it draws its 
nourishment ; if it is small it can easily be transplanted, 
but this becomes more difficult as it increases in size. 
A small body of troops has also its channels, from which 
it draws the sustenance of, life, but it strikes root easily 
where it happens to þe; ot so a large Army. When, 
therefore, we talk of the influence of the*base on the 
operations of an Army, thé dimensions of the Army 
must always serve as the scale by which to measure the 
magnitude of that influence. 

Further it is consistent with the nature of things that 
for the immediate wants of the present hour the sub- 
sistence is the main point, but for the general efficiency 
of the Army through a long period of time the refitment 
and vecruitment are the more important, because the 
latter can only be done from particular sources while 
the former may be obtained in many ways; this again 
defines still more distinctly the influence of the base on 
the operations of the Army. 

However great that influence may be, we must never 
forget that ıt belongs to those things which can only 
show a decisive effect after some considerable time, and 
that therefore the question always remains what may 
happen in that time. The value of a base of operations 
will seldom determine the choice of an undertaking in 
the first instance. Mere difficulties which may present 
themselves in this respect must be put side by side and 
compared with other means actually at our command ; 
obstacles of this nature often vanish before the force of 
decisive victories. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
LINES OF COMMUNICATION 


THE roads which lead from fe pgsition of an Army to 
those points in its rear where its depéts of supply and 
means of recruiting and refitting its forces are prin- 
cfpally united, and which it also in all ordinary cases 
chooses for its retreat, have a double signification; in 
the first place, they are its Zines of communication for the 


constant nourishment of the combatant force, and next_ 


they are roads of retreat. 

We have said in the preceding chapter, that, although 
according to the present system of subsistence, an Army 
is chiefly fed from the district in which it is operating, it 
must still be looked upon as forming a whole with its 
base. The lines of communication belong to this whole ; 
they form the connection between the Army and its 
base, and are to be considered as so many great vital 
arteries. Supplies of every kind, convoys of munitions, 
detachments moving backwards and forwards, posts, 
orderlies, hospitals, depdts, reserves of stores, agents of 
administration, all these objects are constantly making 
use of these roads, and the total value of these services 
is of the utmost importance to the Army. 

These great chanuels of life must therefore neither be 
permanently severed, nor must they be of too great 
length, or beset with difficulties, because there is always 
a loss of strength on a long road, which tends to weaken 
the condition of an Army. 

By their second purpose, that is as lines of retreat, 
they constitute in a real sense the strategic rear of the 
Army. 

For both purposes the value of these reads depends 


4 
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on their length, their number, their situation, that is their 
general direction, and their direction specially as regards 
the Army, their nature as roads, difficulties of ground, 
the political relations and feeling of local population, and 
lastly, on the Are they derive from fortresses or 
natural obstacles in the country. 

But all the roads which lead from the point occupied 
by an Army to its sources of existence ang power, are 
not on that account necessarily lines of communication 
for that Army. They may no doubt be used for that 
purpose, and may be considered as supplementary of 
the system of communication, but that system 1s con- 
fined to the lines regularly prepared for the purpose. 
Only those roads on which magazines, hospitals, stations, 
posts for despatches and letters are organised under 
commandants with police and garrisons, can be looked 
upon as real lines of communication. But here a very 
important difference between our own and the enemy’s 
Army makes its appearance, one which ıs often over- 
looked. An Army, even ın its own country, has its 
prepared lines of communication, but it is not completely 
limited to them, and can in case of need change its line, 
taking some other which presents itself, for it is every- 
where at home, has officials in authority, and the friendly 
feeling of the people. Therefore, although other roads 
may not be as good as those at first selected there is 
nothing to prevent their being used, and the use of 
them is not to be regarded as impossible in case the Army 
is turned and obliged to change its front. An Army in 
an enemy’s country on the contrary can as a rule only 
look upon those roads as lines of communication upon 
which it has advanced; and hence arises through 
small and almost invisible causes a great difference in 
operating. ° ° f 

The Army in the enemy’s country takes under its pro- 
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tection the organisation which, as it advances, it neces- 
sarily introduces to form its lines of communication ; 
and in general, inasmuch as terror, and the presence of 
an enemy’s force in the country invests these measures 
in the eyes of the inhabitantg with /all the weight of un- 
alterable necessity, the inhabitants a even be brought 
to regard them as an alleviation of the evils inseparable 
from War., Small garrisons left behind in different 
places support and maintain this system. But if these 
commissaries, commandants of stations, police, field- 
posts, and the rest of the apparatus of administration, 
were sent to some distant road upon which the Arma 
had not been seen, the inhabitants then would look upon 
such measures as a burden which they would gladly get 
rid of, and if the most complete defeats and catastrophes 
had not previously spread terror throughout the land, 
the probability is that these functionaries would be 
treated as enemies, and driven away with very rough 
usage. Therefore in the first place it would be necessary 
to establish garrisons to subjugate the new line, and 
these garrisons would require to be of more than ordinary 
strength, and still there would always be a danger of the 
inhabitants rising and attempting to overpower them.» 
In short, an Army marching into an enemy’s country is 
destitute of the mechanism through which obedience is 
enforced ; it has to institute its officials into their places, 
which can only be done by a strong hand, and this cannot 
be effected thoroughly withdut sacrifices and difficulties, 
nor is it the work of a moment.—From this it follows 
that a change of the system of communication is much 
less easy of accomplishment in an enemy’s country than 
in our own, where it is at least possible; and it also 
follows that the Army is more restricted in its movements, 
and must be‘much more sensitive about any demonstra- 
tions against its communjcations. i 
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But the choice and organisation of lines of communi- 
cation is from the very commencement subject also toa 
number of conditions by which-it is restricted. Not 
only must they follow in a general sense the good high 
roads, but they i the more serviceable the wider 
they are, the more populous and wealthy towns they 
pass through, the more strgng places there are which 
afford them protection. Rivers, also, as me@ns of water 
communication, and bridges as points of passage, have a 
decisive weight in the choice. It follows from this that 
the situation of a line of communication, and conse- 
quently the road by which an Army proceeds to com- 
mence the offensive, is only a matter of free choice up to 
a certain point, its situation being dependent on certain 
geographical relations. 

All the foregoing circumstances taken together deter- 
mine the strength or weakness of the communication of 
an Army with its base, and this result, compared with 
one similarly obtained with regard to the enemy’s com- 
munications, decides which of the two opponents is in a 
position to operate against the other’s lines of communi- 
cation, or to cut off his retreat, that is, in technical 
language to turn him. Setting aside all considerations of 
moral or physical superiority, that party can only effec- 
tually accomplish this whose communications are the 
strongest of the two, for otherwise the enemy saves him- 
self in the shortest mode, by a counterstroke. 

Now this turning can, by reason of the double signi- 
fication of these lines, have also two purposes. Either 
the communications may be interfered with and inter- 
rupted, that the enemy may melt away by degrees from 
want, and thus be compelled to retreat, or the object 
may be directly to cut off the retreat. 

With regar@ to the first, we Rave to observe that a 


mere momén.ary interruptiqn will seldom have any 
f i 
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effect while Armies are subsisted as they now are; a 
 cértain time is requisite to produce an effect in this way 
in order that the losses of the enemy by frequent repeti- 
tion may compensate in number for the small amount 
he suffers in each case. Onl singe enterprise against 
the enemy’s flank, which might Have been a decisive 
stroke in those days when ,thousands of bread-waggons 
traversed the lines of communication, carrying out the 
systematised method then in force for subsisting troops, 
would hardly produce any effect now, if ever so success- 
ful; one convoy at most might be seized, which would 
cause the enemy some partial damage, but never compel™ 
him to retreat.* 

The consequence is, that enterprises of this description 
on a flank, which have always been more in fashion in 
books than in real warfare, now appear less of a practical 
nature than ever, and we may safely say that there is 
no danger in this respect to any lines of communication 
but such as are very long, and otherwise unfavourably 
circumstanced, more especially by being exposed every- 
where and at any moment to attacks from an insurgent 
population. 

With respect to the cutting off an enemy’s retreat, we 
must not be over-confident in this respect, either of the 
consequences of threatening, or closing the enemy’s lines 
of retreat, as recent f experience has shown that, when 
troops are good and their leader resolute, it is more difi- 
cult to make them prisoners, ‘than it is for them to cut 
their way through the force opposed to them. 

The means of shortening and protecting long lines of 
communication are very limited. The seizure of some 

* It was a neglect to realise this principle, which led to the employ- 


ment of raids by the Confederates in 1862 and cost them the loss of 


the battle of Gettysburg.—Ep. 
+ This refers especially to events in the Russian Campaign 1812, 
and to Napoleon's defeat of the Pavarians at Hanau, 1813. 
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fortresses adjacent to the position taken up by the Army, 
and on the roads leading to the rear—or in the event óf , 
there being no fortresses in the coyntry, the construction 
of temporary defences at suitable points—the kind treat- 
ment of the people v thé ‘country, strict discipline on 
the military roads, good police, and active measures to 
improve the roads, are the only means by which the 
evil may be diminished, but it is one which can never 
be entirely removed. 

Furthermore, what we said when treating of the- 
question of subsistence with respect to the roads which 
the Army should chose by preference, applies also parti- 
cularly to lines of communication. The best lines of 
communication are roads leading through the most 
flourishing towns and the most important provinces ; 
they ought to be preferred, even if considerably longer, 
and in most cases they exercise an important influence 
on the definitive disposition of the Army. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ON COUNTRY AND GROUND 


IRRESPECTIVE quite of their influence as regards the 
means of subsistence of an Army, country and ground 
bear another most intimate and never-failing relation to 
the business of War, viz., their decisive influence on the 
battle, both upon what concerns its course, as well as 
upon the preparation for it, and the use to be made of 
it. We now proceed to consider country and ground in 
this phase, that is, in the full Danie of the French 
expression ‘‘ KA errain.” 

The way to make use of them is a subject which lies. 
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mostly within the province of tactics, but the effects 
fesulting from them appear in Strategy; a battle in 
the mountains is, in its consequences as well as in 
itself, quite a different,thing from a battle on a level 
plain. pn ( / 

But until we have studied thè distinction between 
offensive and defensive, and examined the nature of 
each separately and fully, we cannot enter upon the 
consideration of the principal features of the ground in 
their effects; we must therefore for the present confine 
ourselves to an investigation of its general properties. 
There are three properties through which the ground has 
an influence on action in War; viz., as presenting an 
obstacle to approach, as an obstacle to an extensive 
view, and as protection against the effect of firearms ; 
all other effects may be traced back to these three. 

Unquestionably this threefold influence of ground 
has a tendency to make warfare more diversified, more 
complicated, and more scientific, for they are plainly 
three more quantities which enter into military com- 
binations. 

A completely level plain, quite open at the same time, 
that is, a tract of country which cannot influence War at 
all, has no existence except in relation to small bodies 
of troops, and with respect to them only for the duration 
of some given moment of time. When larger bodies are 
concerned, and a longer duration of time, accidents of 
ground mix themselves up with the action of such bodies, 
and it is hardly possible in the case of a whole Army 
to imagine any particular moment, such as a battle, 
when the ground would not make its influence felt. 

This influence is therefore never in abeyance, but it 
is certainly stronger or weaker according to the nature 
of the country. r '. 

If we keep in view thẹ great mass of topographical 
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phenomena we find that countries deviate from the idea 
of perfectly open level plains pr incipally in three ways : 

first by the form of the ground, thai ıs, hills and valleys ; 
then by woods, marshes, apd lakes as natural features ; 
and lastly, by such caanges as have been introduced by 
the hand of man. Through each of these three circum- 
stances there is an increase in the influence of ground 
on the operations of War. If we trace thém up to a 
certain distance we have mountainous country, a country 
little cultivated and covered with woods and marshes, 
and the well cultivated. The tendency in each case 
is to render War more complicated and connected 
with Art. 

The degree of influence which cultivation exercises is 
greater or less according to the nature of the cultivation ; 
the system pursued in Flanders, Holstein, and some 
other countries, where the land is intersected in every 
direction with ditches, dykes, hedges, and walls, inter- 
spersed with many single dwellings and small woods has 
the greatest effect on military operations. 

The conduct of War is therefore easiest in a level 
moderately-cultivated country. This however only holds 
good in quite a general sense, leaving entirely out of con- 
sideration the use which the defensive can make of 
obstacles of ground. 

Each of these three kinds of ground has its own effect 
on movement, on the range of sight, and in the cover it 
affords. 

In a thickly-wooded country the obstacle to sight pre- 
ponderates ; in a mountainous country, the difficulty of 
movement presents the greatest obstacle to an enemy ; 
in countries very much cultivated both these obstacles 
exist in a medium degree. 

As thick wo@ds render great portions of ground in a 
certain manner impracticable ‘for military movements, 
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and as, besides the difficulty which they oppose to move- 
ment they also obstruct the view, thereby preventing the 
use of means to clear a passage, the result is that they 
simplify the measures to be gdopted on one-side in pro- 
portion as they increase the difficjilties with which the 
other side has to contend. Although it is difficult prac- 
tically to concentrate forces for action in a wooded 
country, sfill a partition of forces does not take place 
to the same extent as it usually does in a mountainous 
country, or in a country very much intersected with 
canals, rivers, &c.: in other words, the partition of 
forces in such a country is more unavoidable but not so 
great. 

In mountains, the obstacles to movement preponderate 
and take effect in two ways, because in some parts the 
country is quite impassable, and where it is practicable 
we must move slower and with greater difficulty. On 
this account the rapidity of all movements is much 
diminished in mountains, and all operations are mixed ` 
up with a larger quantity of the element of time. But 
the ground in mountains has also the special property 
peculiar to itself, that one point commands another. 
We shall devote the following chapter to the discussion” 
of the subject of commanding heights generally, and 
hall only here remark that it is this peculiarity which 
causes the great partition of forces in operations carried 
on amongst mountains, for particular points thus acquire 
importance from the influence they have upon other 
points in addition to any intrinsic value which they have 
in themselves. 

As we have elsewhere observed, each of these three 
kinds of ground in proportion as its own special peculiarity 
has a tendency to an extieme, has in the same degree a 
tendency to lower the influence of the supt eme command, 
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increasing in like manner the independent action of 
subordinates down to the private soldier. The greater 
‘the partition of any force, the less cn undivided control 
is possible, so much the more are subordinates left to 
themselves; that is 'self-evident. Certainly when the 
partition of a force is greater, then through the diversity 
of action and greater scope in the use of means the influ- 
ence of intelligence must increase, and even* the Com- 
mander-in-Chief may show his talents to advantage 
under such circumstances; but we must here repeat 
what has been said before, that in War the sum total of 
single results decides more than the form or method in 
which they are connected, and therefore, if we push our 
present considerations to an extreme case, and suppose a 
whole Army extended in a line of skirmishers so that 
each private soldier fights his own little battle, more will 
depend on the sum of single victories gained than on the 
form in which they are connected; for the benefit of 
good combinations can only follow from positive results, 
not from negative. Therefore in such a case the courage, 
the dexterity, and the spirit of individuals will prove 
decisive. It ıs only when two opposing Armies are on a 
par as regards military qualities, or that their peculiar 
properties hold the balance even, that the talent and 
judgment of the Commander become again decisive. 
The consequence is that national Armies and insurgent 
levies, &c., &c., in which, at least in the individual, the 
warlike spirit is highly excited, although they are not 
superior in skill and bravery, are still able to maintain a 
superiority by a great dispersion of their forces favoured 
by a difficult country, and that they can only maintain 
themselves for a continuance upon that kind of system, 
because troops of this description are generally destitute 
of all the qualities and virtues wifich are indispensable 
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when tolerably large numbers are required to act as a 
‘united body.* 

-Also in the nature of forces there are many gradations 
between one of these extremes and the other, for the 
very circumstance of being engaged in the defence of its 
own country gives to even a regular standing army 
something of the character of a national Army, and 
makes it more suited for a War waged by an Army broken 
up into detachments. 

Now the more these qualifications and influences are 
wanting in an Army, the greater they are on the side of 
its opponent, so much the more will it dread being split 
into fractions, the more it will avoid a broken country ; 
but to avoid fighting in such a description of country is 
seldom a matter of choice; we cannot choose a theatre 
of War like a piece of merchandise from amongst several 
patterns, and thus we find generally that troops which 
from their nature fight with advantage in concentrated 
masses, exhaust all their ingenuity in trying to carry out 
their system as far as possible in direct opposition to the 
nature of the country. They must in consequence submit 
to other disadvantages, such as scanty and difficult sub- 
sistence, bad quarters, and in the combat numerous 
attacks from all sides; but the disadvantage of giving 
up their own special advantage would be greater. 

These two tendencies in opposite directions, the one 
to concentration the other to dispersion of forces, prevail 
more or less according as the nature of the troops engaged - 
incline them more to one side or the other, but however 
decided the tendency, the one side cannot always remain 
with his forces concentrated, neither can the other expect 
success by following his system of Warfare in scattered 
bodies on all occasions. The French were obliged to 


(S 
* Compare the course of our South African Campaign 1899-1901. 
—Ep, i 
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resort to partitioning their forces in Spain, and the 
Spaniards, whilst defending their country by means of 
an insurgent population, were obliged to try the fate of 
great battles in the open fiqld with part of their forces. 

Next to the connéction’ which country and ground 
have with the general, and especially with the political, 
composition of the forces engaged, the most important 
point is the 1elative proportion of the three anms. 

In all countries which are difficult to traverse, whether 
the obstacles are mountains, forests, or a peculiar culti- 
vation, a numerous cavalry is useless: that is plain in 
itself; it is just the same with artillery in wooded 
countries ; there will probably be a want of room to use 
it with effect, of roads to transport it, and of forage for 
the horses. For this arm highly cultivated countries are 
less disadvantageous, and least of all a mountainous 
country. Both, no doubt, afford cover against its fire, 
and in that respect they are unfavourable to an arm 
which depends entirely on its fire: both also often 
furnish means for the enemy’s infantry to place the 
heavy artillery in jeopardy, as infantry can pass any- 
where ; but still in neither is there in general any want 
of space for the use of a numerous artillery, and in moun- 
tainous countries it has this great advantage, that its 
effects are prolonged and increased in consequence of the 
movements of the enemy being slower. 

But it is undeniable that infantry has a decided advan- 
tage over every other arm hh difficult country, and that, 
therefore, in such a country its number may considerably 
exceed the usual proportion. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
COMMAND /)F GROUND 


THE word “ command” has a charm in the Art of War 
peculiar to itself, and in fact to this element belongs a 
great part, perhaps half the influence which ground 
exercises on the use of troops. Here many of the sacred 
relics of military erudition have their root, as, for 
instance, commanding positions, key positions, strategic 
manceuvres,* &c. We shall take as clear a view of the 
subject as we can without prolixity, and pass in review 
the true and the false, reality and exaggeration. 

Every exertion of physical force 1f made upwards is 
more difficult than if ıt is made in the contrary direction 
(downwards); consequently it must be so in fighting; 
and there are three evident reasons why it is so. First, 
every height may be regarded as an obstacle to approach® 
secondly, although the range is not perceptibly greater 
in shooting down from a height, yet, all geometrical 
relations being taken into consideration, we have a 
better chance of hitting than in the opposite case* 
thirdly, an elevation gives a better command of view. 
How all these advantages unite themselves together in 
battle we are not concerned with here; we collect the 
sum total of the advantages which tactics derives from 
elevation of position and combine them in one whole 
which we regard as the first strategic advantage. 

But the first and last of these advantages that have 
been enumerated must appear once more as advantages 

* This refers to the ideas current in Prussia before Jena, of which 
Massenbach was the chief exponent. They retained this influence 
in the Austrian Army till the close of the Great Wars, and this paragraph 


is particularly directed against von Schwarzenberg. Commander-in- 
Chief of the Austrian Army, 1814. 
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of Strategy itself, for we march and reconnoitre in 
Strategy as well as in tactics; if, therefore, an elevated’ 
position is an obstacle to the approach of those on 
lower ground, that is the gecond,; and the better com- 
mand of view whiclt this ‘elevated position affords is 
the third advantage which Strategy may derive in 
this way. j 

Of these elements is composed the power of døminating, 
overlooking, commanding; from these sources springs 
the sense of superiority and security which is felt in 
standing on the brow of a hill and looking at the enemy 
below, and the feeling of weakness and apprehension 
which pervades the minds of those below. Perhaps the 
total impression made is at the same time stronger than 
it ought to be, because the advantage of the higher 
ground strikes the senses more than the circumstances 
which modify that advantage. Perhaps the impression 
made surpasses that which the truth warrants, in which 
case the effect of imagination must be regarded as a new 
element, which exaggerates the effect produced by an 
elevation of ground. ý 

At the same time the advantage of greater facility of 
movement is not absolute, and not always ın favour of 
the side occupying the higher position; ıt is only so 
when his opponent wishes to attack him ; it is not if the 
combatants are separated by a great valley, and it is 
actually in favour of the army on the lower ground if 
both wish to fight in the plaif (battle of Hohenfriedberg). 
Also the power of overlooking, or command of view, has 
likewise great limitations. A wooded country in the 
valley below, and often the very masses of the mountains 
themselves on which we stand, obstruct the vision. 
Countless are the cases in which we might seek in vain 
on the spot ay ey advantages ofan elevated position 
which a map Would lead us to expect; and we might 
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often be led to think we hadi only involved ourselves in 
‘all kinds of disadvantages, the very opposite of the 
advantages we counted upon. But these limitations 
and conditions do not abrogate or destroy the superiority 
which the more elevated pdsition® confers, both on the 
defensive and offensive. We shall point out, in a few 
words, how this is the case with each. 

Out of: the three strategic advantages of the more 
elevated ground, the greater tactical strength, the more 
difficult approach, and the better view, the first two are of 
such a nature that they belong really to the defensive 
only ; for it is only in holding firmly to a position that 
we can make use of them, whilst the other side (offensive) 
in moving cannot remove them and take them with 
him; but the third advantage can be made use of by 
the offensive just as well as by the defensive. 

From this it follows that the more elevated ground is 
highly important to the defensive, and as it can only be 
maintained in a decisive way in mountainous countries” 
therefore it would seem to follow, as a consequence, that 
the defensive has an important advantage in mountain 
positions. How it is that, through other circumstances, 
this ıs not so in reality, we shall show in the chapter ons 
the defence of mountains. . 

We must first of all make a distinction if the question 
relates merely to commanding ground at one single 
point, as, for exarnple, a position for an Army; in such 
case the strategic advantages rather merge in the tactical 
one of a battle fought under advantageous circum- 
stances; but if now we imagine a considerable tract of 
country—suppose a whole province—as a regular slope, 
like the dechivity at a general watershed, so that we can 
make several marches, and always hold the upper ground, 
then the strategic advantages become (greater, because 
we can now use the advantages of thésmore elevated 
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ground not only in the chmbination of our forces with 
each other for one particular combat, but also in the 
combination of several comibats with one another. Thus 
it is with the defensive. Yoo», 

As regards the offensive, it enjoys to a certain extent 
the same advantages as the defensive from the more 
elevated ground; for this reason that the strategic 
attack is not confined to one ‘act like the tactical. The 
strategic advance is not the continuous movement of a 
piece of wheelwork ; it is made in single marches with 
a longer or shorter interval between them, and at each 
halting point the assailant is just as much acting on the 
defensive as his adversary. 

Through the advantage of a better view of the sur- 
rounding country, an elevated position confers, in a 
certain measure, on the offensive as well as the defensive, 
a power of action which we must not omit to notice; it 
is the facility of operating with separate masses. For 
each portion of a force separately derives the same 
advantages which the whole derives from this more 
elevated position; by this—a separate corps, let it be 
strong or weak in numbers, is stronger than it would 
otherwise be, and we can venture to take up a position 
with less danger than we could if it had not that par- 
ticular property of being on an elevation. The advan- 
tages which are to be derived from such separate bodies 
of troops is a subject for another placé. 

If the possession of more tlevated ground is combined 
with other geographical advantages which are in our 
favour, if the enemy finds himself cramped in his move- 
ments from other causes, as, for instance, by the proximity 
of a large river, such disadvantages of his position may 
prove quite decisive, and he may feel that he cannot too 
soon relieve re from such aeposition’ No Army 


can maintain ftself in the valley of a great river if it is 
VOL. Il. I 
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not in possession of the heights on each side by which 
“the valley is formed. 

The possession of elevatédd ground may therefore 
become virtually command, fand we can by no means 
deny that this idea represents a reality. But neverthe- 
less the expressions “ commanding ground,” “ sheltering 
position,” “key of the country,” in so far as they are 
founded da the nature of heights and descents, are 
hollow shells without any sound kernel. These im- 
posing elements of theory have been chiefly resorted to 
in order to give a flavour to the seeming commonplace 
of military combinations ; they have become the darling 
themes of learned soldiers, the magical wands of adepts 
in Strategy, and neither the emptiness of these fanciful 
conceits, nor the frequent contradictions which have 
been given to them by the results of experience have 
sufficed to convince authors, and those who read their 
books, that with such phraseology they are drawing 
water in the leaky vessel of the Danaides.’ The condi- 
tions have been mistaken for the thing itself, the instru- 
ment for the hand. The occupation of such and such a 
position or space of ground, has been looked upon as an 
exercise of power lke a thrust or a cut,* the ground or’ 
position itself as a substantive quantity; whereas the 
one is like the lifting of the arm, the other is nothing but 
the lifeless instrument, a mere property which can only 
realise itself upon an object, a mere sign of plus or minus 
which wants the figures or quantities. This cut and 
thrust, this object, this quantity, is a victorious battle ; 
it alone really counts; with it only can we reckon; 
and we must always have it in view, as well in giving 


* When in 1814 Schwartzenberg urged upon Blücher the advantages 
resulting from the occupation of the Plateau of Langres—the water- 
shed of France—Blucher replied that all he could see in it was the 
fact that if he p. .ss. .d on it, some of his wat& would go into the 
Mediterranean and some into the Atlantic.—Ep. 
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a critical judgment in liflerature as in real action in, 
the field. 

Consequently, if nothing but the number and value of 
victorious combats decidestin War, it-is plain that the 
comparative value of the opposing forces and ability of 
their respective leaders again rank as the first points for 
consideration, and that the part which the influence of 
ground plays can only be one of an inferior grade. `. 


BOOK VI 
DEFENCE 


CHAPTER I 
OFFENCE AND DEFENCE 


I. CONCEPTION OF DEFENCE. 


Wuart is defence in conception? The warding off a 
blow. What is then its characteristic sign? The state 
of expectancy (or of waiting for this blow). This is the 
sign by which we always recognise an act as of a defen- 
sive character, and by this sign alone can the defensive 
be distinguished from the offensive it War. But imas- 
much as an absolute defence completely contradicts the 
idea of War, because there would then be War carried 
on by one side only, it follows that the defence in War 
can only be relative and the above distinguishing signs 
must therefore only be applied to the essential idea or 
general conception: it does not apply to all the separate 
acts which compose the War. A partial combat is 
defensive if we receive the onset, the charge of the 
enemy; a battle is so if we receive the attack, that is, 
wait for the appearance of the enemy before our position 
and within range of our fire; a campaign is defensive 
if we wait for the entry of the enemy into our theatre of 
War. In all these cases the sige of waiting for and 


warding off Bélongs to the general conception, without 
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any contradiction arising witli the conception of War, 
for it may be to our advantdze to wait for the charge 
against our bayonets, or the }ittack on our position or 
our theatre of War. But as we must return the enemy’s 
blows if we are really to carry on War on our side, there- 
fore this offensive act in defensive War takes place more 
or less under the general title defensive—that is to say, 
the offensive of which we make use falls under the con- 
ception of position or theatre of War. We can, there- 
fore, in a defensive campaign fight offensively, in a 
defensive battle we may use some Divisions for offensive 
purposes, and lastly, while remaining ın position awaiting 
the enemy’s onslaught, we still make use of the offensive 
by sending at the same time bullets into the enemy’s 
ranks. The defensive form in War is therefore no mere 
shield but a shield formed of blows delivered with skill. 


Z. ADVANTAGES OF THE DEFENSIVE. 


What is the object of defence ? To preserve. To pre- 
serve is easier than to acquire; from which follows at 
once that the means on both sides being supposed equal, 
the defensive is easier than the offensive. But in what 
consists the greater facility of preserving or keeping 
possession? In this, that all time which is not turned 
to any account falls into the scale in favour of the 
defence. He reaps where he has not sowed. Every 
suspension of offensive action, either from erroneous 
views, from fear or from indolence, is in favour of the 
side acting defensively. This advantage saved the State 
of Prussia from ruin more than once in the Seven Years’ 
War. It is one which derives itself from the conception 
and object of the defensive, lies in the nature of all 
defence, and*in ordinary life, particularly in legal busi- 
ness which bears so much aah E War, it is 
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expressed by the Latin pfoverb, Beati sunt possidentes. 
Another advantage arising from the nature of War and 
belonging to it exclusivelyfis the aid afforded by locality 
or ground ; this is one of which the defensive form has a 
preferential use. : 

Having established these general ideas we now turn 
more directly to the subject. : | 

In tactics every combat, gfeat or small, is defensive if 
we leave the initiative to the enemy, and wait for His 
appearance in our front. From that moment forward: 
we can make use of all offensive means without losing 
the said two advantages of the defence, namely, that of 
waiting for, and that of ground. In Strategy, at first, 
the campaign represents the battle, and the theatre of 
War the position; but afterwards the whole War takes 
the place of the campaign, and the whole country that 
of the theatre of War, and in both cases the defensive 
remains that which it was ın tactics. 

It has been already observed in a general way that 
the defensive is easier than the offensive; but as the 
defensive has a negative object, thate of preserving, and 
the offensive a positive object, that of conquering, and 
as the latter increases our own means of carrying on War, 
but the preserving does not, therefore in order to express 
ourselves distinctly, we must say, that the defensive form 
of War is in itself stronger than the offensive. This is 
the result we have been desirous ef arriving at; for 
although it lies completely ın the nature of the thing, 
and has been confirmed by experience a thousand times, 
still it is completely contrary to prevalent opinion—a 
proof how ideas may be confused by superficial writers. 

If the defensive is the stronger form of conducting 
War, but has a negative object, it follows of itself that 
we must only make use of it sq long aseour weakness 
compels us t® do so, and that wè must give up that form 
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as soon as we feel strong enojigh to aim at the positive 

“object. Now as the state of dur circumstances is usually 
improved in the event of ourpgaining a victory through 
the assistance of the defensive, it is therefore, also, the 
natural course in War to begin with the defensive, and 
to end with the offensive. It ıs therefore just as much 
in contradiction with the conception of War to suppose 
the defensive the ultimate’ object of the War as it was 
a‘contradiction to understand passivity to belong to all 
the parts of the defensive, as well as to the defensive as 
a whole. In other words: a War in which victories are 
merely used to ward off blows, and where there is no 
attempt to return the blow, would be just as absurd as 
a battle in which the most absolute defence (passivity) 
should everywhere prevail in all measures. 

Against the justice of this general view many examples 
might be quoted in which the defensive continued defen- 
sive to the last, and the assumption of the offensive was 
never contemplated ; but such an objection could only 
be urged if we lost sight of the fact that here the question 
is only about general ideas (abstract ideas), and that 
examples ın opposition to the general conception we are 
discussing are all of them to be looked upon as cases in 
which the time for the possibility of offensive reaction 
had not yet arrived. 

In the Seven Years’ War, at least in the last three 
years of it, Fredemck the Great did not think of an 
offensive; indeed we believe further, that generally 
speaking, he only acted on the offensive at any time in 
this War as the best means of defending himself; his 
whole situation compelled him to this course, and it is 
natural that a General should aim more immediately at 
that which is most in accordance with the situation in 
which he is phaced for {he time being. Nevertheless, we 
cannot look at this example of a ae a great 
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scale without mpag] at the idea of a possible 
counterstroke again i Austtia lay at the bottom of the“ 
whole of it, and saying ourselves, the moment for 
that counterstroke had notarrived before the War came | 
to a close. The conclusion of peace shows that this idea 
is not without foundation even in this instance; for 
what could have actuated the Austrians to’ make peace 
except the thought that the} were not in æ condition 
with their own forces alone to make head against the 
talent of the King; that to maintain an equilibrium 
their exertions must be greater than heretofore, and that 
the slightest relaxation of their efforts would probably 
lead to fresh losses of territory. And, in fact, who can 
doubt that if Russia, Sweden, and the army of the Holy 
Roman Empire had ceased to act together against 
Frederick the Great he would have tried to conquer the 
Austrians again in Bohemia and Moravia ? 

Having thus defined the true meaning of the defensive, 
having defined its boundaries, we return again to the 
assertion that the defensive ts the stronger form of making 
War. : 

Upon a closer examination, and comparison of the 
offensive and defensive, this will appear perfectly plain ; 
but for the present we shall confine ourselves to noticing 
the contradiction in which we should be involved with 
ourselves, and with the results of experience by main- 
taining the contrary to be the fact? If the offensive 
form was the stronger there Would be no further occasion 
ever to use the defensive, as it has merely a negative 
object, every one would be for attacking, and the defen- 
sive would be an absurdity. On the other hand, it is 
very natural that the higher object should be purchased 
by greater sacrifices. Whoever feels himself strong 
enough to make use of the weaker form Has it in his 
power to aim &t the greater object; whoever sets before 
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himself the smaller object can pnly do so in order to have 

“the bénefit of the stronger fogm.—If we look to experi- 
ence, such a thing is unheard $f as any one carrying on a 
War upon two different thgatres—offensively on one 
with the weaker Army, and defensively on the other with 
his strongest force. But if the reverse of this has every- 
where and at all times taken place, that shows plainly 
that Genesals, although their own inclination prompts 
them to the offensive, still hold the defensive to be the 
stronger form. We have still in the next chapters to 
explain some preliminary points. 


CHAPTER II 


THE RELATIONS OF THE OFFENSIVE AND 
DEFENSIVE TO EACH OTHER IN TACTICS 


First of all we must inquire into the circumstance® 
which give the victory in a battle. 

Of superiority ef numbers, and bravery, discipline, or 
other qualities of an Army, we say nothing here, because, 
as a rule, they depend on things which he out of thee 
province of the Art of War in the sense in which we are ) 
now considering it; besides which they exercise the 
same effect ın the offensive as the defensive ; and, more- 
over also, the superiority in numbers in general cannot 
come under consideration here, as the number of troops 
is likewise a given quantity or condition, and does not 
depend on the will or pleasure of the General. Further, 
these things have no particular connection with attack 
and defence. But, irrespective of these things, there are 
other three which appear to us of decisive importance, 
these are: surprise, advantage of ground, and the attack 
from several quarters. The surprise proditys an effect by 
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opposing to the enemy a reat many more troops than 
he expected at some partibular point. The superiority 
in numbers in this case i} very different to a general: 
superiority of numbers; it is the most powerful agent 
in the Art of War. 

The way in which the advantage of ground contributes 
to the victory is intelligible enough of itSelf, and we 
have only one observation to make which is, that we do 
not confine our remarks to obstacles which obstruct the 
advance of an enemy, such as scarped grounds, high hiils, 
marshy streams, hedges, inclosures, &c.; we also allude 
to the advantage which ground affords as cover, under 
which troops are concealed from view. Indeed we may 
say that even from ground which is apparently feature- 
less a person acquainted with the locality may derive 
assistance. The attack from several quarters includes in 
itself all tactical turning movements great and small, and 
its effects are derived partly from the double execution 
obtained in this way from firearms, and partly from the 
enemy’s dread of his retreat being cut off. 

Now how do the offensive and deferfsive stand respec- 
tively in relation to these things ? 

Having in view the three principles of victory just 
described, the answer to this question is, that only a 
small portion of the first and last of these principles is in 
favour of the offensive, whilst the greater part of them, 
and the whole of the second principle, are at the com- 
mand of the party acting défensively. 

The offensive side can only have the advantage of one 
complete surprise of the whole mass with the whole, 
whilst the defensive is in a condition to surprise in- 
cessantly, throughout the whole course of the combat, by 
the force and form which he gives to his partial attacks. 

The offensive has greater facilities than the defensive 
for surrounding and cutting off the whole, as the latter 
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is in a manner in a fixed position while the former is in 
“a state of movement havingtreference to that position. 
But the superior advantage fgt an enveloping movement, 
which the offensive passesseS, as now stated, is again 
limited to a movement against the whole mass; for 
during the course of the combat, and with separate 
divisions of the force, it is easier for the defensive than 
for the offensive to make attacks from several quarters, 
because, as we have already said, the former is in a better 
sttuation to surprise by the force and form of his attacks. 
That the defensive in an especial manner enjoys the 
assistance which ground affords is plain in itself; as to 
what concerns the advantage which the defensive has in 
surprising by the force and form of his attacks, that 
results from the offensive being obliged to approach by 
roads and paths where he may be easily observed, whilst 
the defensive conceals his position, and, until almost the 
decisive moment, remains invisible to his opponent.— 
Since the true method of defence has been adopted, 
reconnaissances have gone quite out of fashion,* that is 
to say, they have become impossible. Certainly recon- 
naissances are still made at times, but they seldom 
bring home much with them. Immense as is the advan-* 
tage of being able to examine well a position, and become 
perfectly acquainted with it before a battle, plain as it 
is that he (the defender) who lies in wait near such a 
chosen position can much more easily effect a surprise 
than his adversary, yet stilF to this very hour the old 
notion is not exploded that a battle which is accepted 
is half lost. This comes from the old kind of defensive 
practised twenty years ago, and partly also in the Seven 
Years’ War, when the only assistance expected from the 


* This is positive proof that Clausewitz had not realised the central 
principle of Napoleon's “ Manceuvre pour la battayles ” in which the 
engagement of the advance guard not only reconxoitred but held 
the enemy’s will-power.—Eb. 
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ground was that it shouļd be difficult of approach in 


front (by steep mountain} slopes, &c., &c.), when the y 


little depth of the positiors and the difficulty of moving 
the flanks produced such weakness that the Armies 
dodged one another from one hill to another, which 
increased the evil. If some kind of support were found 
on which to rest the wings, then all depended on pre- 
venting the Army stretched dlong between tse points, 
like a piece of work on an embroidery frame, from beifg 
broken through at any point. The ground occup ed 
possessed a direct value at every point, and therefore a 
direct defence was required everywhere. Under such 
circumstances, the idea of making a movement or 
attempting a surprise during the battle could not be 
entertained; it was the exact reverse of what con- 
stitutes a good defence, and of that which the defence 
has actually become in modern Warfare. 

In reality, contempt for the defensive has always been 
the result of some particular method of defence having 
become worn out (outlived its period); and this was 
just the case with the method we have now mentioned, 


for in times antecedent to the period we refer to, that ' 


very method was superior to the offensive. 

If we go through the progressive development of the 
modern Art of War, we find that at the commencement 
—that is the Thirty Years’ War and the War of the 
Spanish Succession—the deployment «nd drawing up of 
the Army in array, was ont of the great leading points 
connected with the battle. It was the most important 
part of the plan of the battle. This gave the defensive, 
as a rule, a great advantage, as he was already drawn up 
and deployed before the attack could commence. As 
soon as the troops acquired greater capability of ma- 
neeuvring, thig advantage ceaseg and tĦe superiority 
passed over to the side of the offensive for a time. Then 


? 
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_the defensive sought shelter behind rivers or deep valleys, 
or on high land. The defdnsive thus recovered the 
advantage, and continued to fnaintain it until the offen- 
sive acquired such increased mobility and expertness in 
manoeuvring that he himself could venture into broken 
ground and attack in separate columns, and therefore 
became able Zo turn his adversary. This led to a gradual 
increase if the length of’ positions, in consequence of 
which, no doubt, it occurred to the offensive to concen- 
trate at a few points, and break through the enemy’s 
thin line.* The offensive thus, for a third time, gained 
the ascendency, and the defence was again obliged to 
alter its system. This it has done in recent Wars by 
keeping its forces concentrated in large masses, the 
greater part not deployed, and, where possible, con- 
cealed, thus merely taking up a position in readiness to 
act according to the measures of the enemy as soon as 
they are sufficiently revealed. 

This does not preclude a partially passive defence of 
the ground ; its advantage is too great for it not to be 
used a hundred times in a campaign. But that kind of 
passive defence of the ground is usually no longer the 
principal affair: that is what we have to do with here. 

If the offensive should discover some new and powerful 
element which it can bring to its assistance—an event 
not very probable, seeing the point of simplicity and 
natural order to Which all is now brought—then the 
defence must again alter its method. But the defensive 
is always certain of the assistance of ground, which 
ensures to it in general its natural superiority, as the 
special properties of country and ground exercise a 
greater influence than ever on actual Warfare. 


* Both in the American Civil War and in the campaigns against 
the Boers this whole cycle of extension over extension, and penetration 
was run through in a couple of years. 
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GHAPTER TII 


THE RELATIONS OF THE OFFENSIVE AND 
DEFENSIVE TO EACH OTHER IN STRATEGY 


Let us ask again, first of all, what are the circumstances 
which ensure a successful result in Strategy ? 

In Strategy there is no victory, as we have before said. 
On the one hand, the strategic success is the successful 
preparation of the tactical victory; the greater this 
strategic success, the more probable becomes the victory 
in the battle. On the other hand, strategic success lies 
in the making use of the victory gained. The more 
events the strategic combinations can in the sequel 
include in the consequences of a battle gained, the more 
Strategy can lay hands on amongst the wreck of all that 
has been shaken to the foundation by the battle, the 
more it sweeps up in great masses what of necessity has 
been gained with great labour by many single hands in 
the battle, the grander will be its success. Those things 
which chiefly lead to this success, or at least facilitate it, 
consequently the leading principles of efficient action in 
Strategy, are as follow :— 

1. The advantage of ground. 

2. The surprise, let it be either in the form of an actual 
attack by surprise or by the unexpected display of large 
forces at certain points. 

3. The attack from several quarters (all three, as in 
tactics). 

4. The assistance of the theatre of War by fortresses, 
and everything belonging to them. 

5. The suppert of the people.  » 

6. The utilisation of great moral forces. 
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Now, what are the relations of offensive and defensive 
with respect to these things ? 

The Defender has the advantage of ground; the 
Assailant that of the attack by surprise in Strategy, as 
in tactics. But respecting the surprise, we must observe 
that it is infinitely more efficacious and important in the 
former than'in the latter. In tactics, a surprise seldom 
rises to tite level of a great victory, while in Strategy it 
oiten finishes the war at one stroke. But at the same 
time we must observe that the advantageous use of this 
means supposes some great and uncommon, as well as 
decisive error committed by the adversary, therefore it 
does not alter the balance much in favour of the offensive. 

The surprise of the enemy, by placing superior forces 
in position at certain points, has again a great resemblance 
to the analogous case ın tactics. Were the defensive 
compelled to distribute his forces upon several points of 
approach to his theatre of War, then the offensive would 
have plainly the advantage of being able to fall upon 
one point with all his weight. But here also, the new 
art of acting on ‘the defensive by a different mode of 
proceeding has imperceptibly brought about new prin- 
ciples. If the defender does not apprehend that the 
enemy, by making use of an undefended road, will throw 
himself upon some important magazine or depét, or on 
some unprepared fortification, or on the capital itself,— 
and if he is not reduced to the alternative of opposing 
the enemy on the road he Has chosen, or of having his 
retreat cut off, then there are no peremptory grounds 
for dividing his forces; for if the offensive chooses a 
different road from that on which the defensive is to be 
found, then some days later the latter can march against 
his opponent with his whole force upon the road he has 
chosen; besrdes, he may at the same time, in most cases, 
rest satisfied that the offensive will do him the honour 
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to seek him out.*—lIf the offensive is obliged to advance 
with his forces divided, which is often unavoidable on 
account of subsistence, then plainly the defensive has 
the advantage on his,side of beifig able to fall in force 
upon a fraction of the enemy. ” 

Attacks in flank and rear, which in Strategy mean on 
the sides and reverse of the theatre of War, are of a very 
different nature to attacks so called in tactics. ” ; 

Ist. There is no bringing the enemy under two fires, 
because we cannot fire from one end of a theatre of War 
to the other. 

2nd. The apprehension of losing the line of retreat is 
very much less, for the spaces in Strategy are so great 
that they cannot be barred as in tactics. 

3rd. In Strategy, on account of the extent of space 
embraced, the efficacy of interior, that is of shorter lines, 
is much greater, and this forms a great safeguard against 
attacks from several directions. 

4th. A new principle makes its appearance in the 
sensibility, which is felt as to lines of communication, 
that is in the effect which is produced’ by merely inter- 
rupting them. 

Now it confessedly lies in the nature of things, that on 
account of the greater spaces in Strategy, the enveloping 
attack, or the attack from several sides, as a rule is only 
possible for the side which has the initiative, that is the 
offensive, and that the defensive is notin a condition, as 
he is in tactics, in the course of the action, to turn the 
tables on the enemy by surrounding him, because he has 
it not in his power either to draw up his forces with the 
necessary depth relatively, or to conceal them suff- 
ciently: but then, of what use is the facility of en- 


* This is exactly vhat Napoleon did not go either at "Jena or Fried- 
land. By threatening an important point he compelled his adversary 
to interpose to protect 1t.—Ep. 
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veloping to the offensive, if its advantages are not 
forthcoming ? We could not therefore bring forward 
the enveloping attack in Strategy as a principle of victory 
in general, if its influefice on the lines of communication 
did not come into consideration. But this factor is 
seldom great at the first moment, when attack and 
defence first meet, and while they are still opposed to 
each other in their original position; it only becomes 
great aS a campaign advances, when the offensive in the 
enemy’s country is by degrees brought into the condition 
of defensive; then the lines of communication of this 
new party acting on the defensive, become weak, and 
the party originally on the defensive, in assuming the 
offensive can derive advantage from this weakness. But 
who does not see that this casual superiority of the 
attack is not to be carried to the credit of the offensive 
in general, for it is in reality created out of the superior 
relations of the defensive. 

The fourth principle, the Assistance of the Theatre of 
War, is naturally an advantage on the side of the defen- 
sive. If the attacking Army opens the campaign, it 
breaks away from its own theatre, and is thus weakened, 
that is, ıt leaves fortresses and depôts of all kinds behind 
it. The greater the sphere of operations which must be 
traversed, the more it will be weakened (by marches and 
garrisons); the Army on the defensive continues to keep 
up its connection with everything, that is, it enjoys the 
support of its fortresses, is not weakened in any way, 
and is near to its sources of supply. 

The support of the population as a fifth principle is not 
realised in every defence, for a defensive campaign may 
be carried on in the enemy’s country, but still this prin- 
ciple is only derived from the idea of the defensive, and 
applies to it in the enajority of cases. ' Besides by this 
is meant chiefly, although not exclusively, the effect of 
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calling out the last reserves, and even of a national 
armament, the result of which is that all friction is 
diminished, and that all resources are sooner forth- 
coming and flow in more abundantly. - r 

The campaign of 1812, gives as it were in a magni- 
fying glass a very clear illustration of the effect of the 
means specified under principles 3 and 4. 500,000 men 
passed the Niemen, 120,000 fought at Borodino, and 
much fewer arrived at Moscow. 

We may say that the effect itself of this stupendous 
attempt was so disastrous that even if the Russians had 
not assumed any offensive at all, they would still have 
been secure from any fresh attempt at invasion for a 
considerable time. It is true that with the exception 
of Sweden there is no country in Europe which is 
situated like Russia, but the efficient principle is always 
the same, the only distinction being in the greater or less 
degree of its strength. 

If we add to the fourth and fifth principles, the con- 
sideration that these forces of the defensive belong to 
the original defensive, that is the defensive carried on in 
our own soil, and that they are much weaker if the 
defence takes place in an enemy’s country and is mixed 
up with an offensive undertaking, then from that there 
is a new disadvantage for the offensive, much the same 
as above, in respect to the third principle; for the 
offensive is just as little composed entirely of active 
elements, as the defensive of mere warding off blows ; 
indeed every attack which does not lead directly to 
peace must inevitably end in the defensive. 

Now, if all defensive elements which are brought into 
use in the attack are weakened by its nature, that is by 
belonging to the attack, then this must alsp be con- 
sidered as a general disadvantage of the offensive. 

This is far from being an idle piece of logical refine- 
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ment, on the contrary we should rather say that in it 
lies the chief disadvantage of the offensive in general, 
and therefore from the very commencement of, as well 
as throughout every combination¢for a strategic attack, 
most particular attention ought to be directed to this 
point, that.is to the defensive, which may follow, as we 
shall see more plainly when we come to the book on plans 
of campaigns. 

The great moral forces which at times saturate the 
being of War, as it were with a leaven of their own, 
which therefore the Commander in certain cases can use 
to assist the other means at his disposal, are to be 
Supposed as much on the side of the defensive as of the 
offensive ; at least those which are more especially in 
favour of the attack, such as confusion and disorder in 
the enemy’s ranks—do not generally appear until after 
the decisive stroke is given, and consequently seldom 
contribute beforehand to produce that result. e 

We think we have now sufficiently established our 
proposition, that the defensive ts a stronger form of war 
than the offensive ;* but there still remains to be men- 
tioned one small factor hitherto unnoticed. It is the high 
spirit, the feeling of superiority in an Army which springs ' 
from a consciousness of belonging to the attacking party. 
The thing is in itself a fact, but the feeling soon merges 
into the more general and more powerful one which is 
imparted by victory or defeat, by the talent or incapacity 
of the General. 

* Nowadays the fact that the defender in his own country has 
control over his railways may add enormously to his power. Thus in 


England it would be possible to transfer 200,000 men in twenty-four 
hours from Scotland to the South or vice verså with ease.—Eb. 
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CHAPTER IV 


@ 
CONVERGENCE ‘OF ATTACK AND DIVER- 
GENCE OF DEFENCE 


THESE two conceptions, these forms in the use of offen- 
sive and defensive, appear so frequently in theory and 
reality, that the imagination is involuntarily disposed fo 
look upon them as intrinsic forms, necessary to attack 
and defence, which, however, is not really the case, as 
the smallest reflection will show. We take the earliest 
opportunity of examining them, that we may obtain 
once for all clear ideas respecting them, and that, in 
proceeding with our consideration of the relations of 
attack and defence, we may be able to set these con- 
ceptions aside altogether, and not have our attention for 
ever distracted by the appearance of advantage and the 
reverse which they cast upon things. We treat them 
here as pure abstractions, extract the conception of 
them like an essence, and reserve our remarks on the 
part which it has in actual things for a future time. 

The defending party, both in tactics and in Strategy, 
is supposed to be waiting in expectation, therefore stand- 
ing, whilst the assailant 1s imagined to be in movement, 
and in movement expressly directed against that standing 
adversary. It follows from this, necessarily, that turn- 
ing and enveloping is at the option of the assailant only, 
that is to say, as long as his movement and the immo- 
bility of the defensive continue. This freedom of choice 
of the mode of attack, whether it shall be convergent or 
not, according as it shall appear advantageous or other- 
wise, ought to be reckoned as an advantage to the 
offensive in gefteral. But this choice is free only in 
tactics; it is not always allowed in Strategy. In the 
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We 

first, the points on which the wings rest are hardly ever 
absolutely secure; but they are very frequently so in 
Strategy, as when the front to be defended stretches in 
a straight line from óne sea to another, or from one 
neutral territory to another. In such cases, the attack 
cannot be made in a convergent form, and the liberty of 
choice is limited. It is limited in a still more embar- 
rassing nianner if the assailant is obliged to operate by 
converging lines. Russia and France cannot attack 
Germany in any other way than by converging lines; 
therefore they cannot attack with their foices united. 
Now if we assume as granted that the concentric form 
in the action of forces in the majority of cases is the 
weaker form, then the advantage which the assailant 
possesses in the greater freedom of choice may probably 
be completely outweighed by the disadvantage, in other 
cases, of being compelled to make use of the weaker 
form. | 

We proceed to examine more closely the action of 
these forms, both in tactics and ın Strategy. 

It has been considered one of the chief advantages of 
giving a concentric direction to forces, that is, operating 
from the circumference of a circle towards the centre,” 
that the turther the forces advance, the nearer they 
approach to each other; the fact is true, but the 
supposed advantage is not; for the tendency to union 
is going on equally on both sides; consequently, the 
equilibrium is not disturbed. It is the same in the dis- 
persion of force by eccentric movements. 

But another and a real advantage is, that forces 
operating on converging lines direct their action towards 
a common point, those operating on diverging lines do 
not.—Now what are the effects of the action in the two 
cases? Here we must separate tactics from strategy. 

We shall not push the analysis too far, and therefore 
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confine ourselves to the following points as the advan- 
tages of the action in tactics. 

I. A cross fire, or, at least, an increased effect of fire, 
as soon as all is brought within aeccertain range. 

2. Attack of one and the same point from several sides. 

3. The cutting off the retreat. j 

The irterception of a retreat may be ało conceived 
strategically, but then it is pfainly much more difficult, 
because great spaces are not easily blocked. The attack 
upon one and the same body from several quarters is 
generally more effectual and decisive, the smaller this 
body is, the nearer it approaches to the lowest limit— 
that of a single combatant. An Army can easily give 
battle on several sides, a Division less easily, a battalion 
only when formed in mass, a single man not at all. Now 
Strategy, in its province, deals with large masses of men, 
extensive spaces and considerable duration of time; 
with tactics, it ıs the reverse. From this follows that 
the attack from several sides in Strategy cannot have 
the same results as ın tactics. 

The effect of fire does not come wethin the scope of 
Strategy; but in its place there is something else. It 
is that tottering of the base which every Army feels 
when there is a victorious enemy in its rear, whether 
near or far off. 

It is, therefore, certain that the concentric action of 
forces has an advantage in this way,.that the action or 
effect against æ is at the sdme time one against b, with- 
out its force against a being diminished, and that the 
action against b is likewise action against a. The whole, 
therefore, is not a+b, but something more; and this 
advantage is produced both in tactics and Strategy, 
although somewhat differently in each. 
| Now what is there in the eccentric or divergent action 
of forces to oppose to this advantage? Plainly the 
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advantage of having the forces in greater proximity to 
each other, and the moving on interior lines. It is un- 
necessary to demonstrate how this can become such a 
multiplier of forces that the assailant cannot encounter 
the advantage it gives his opponent unless he has a great 
superiority of force-——When once the defensive has 
adopted the‘ principle of movement (movement which 
certainly sommences later than that of the assailant, but 
stäl time enough to break the chains of paralysing in- 
action), then this advantage of greater concentration and 
the interior lines tends much more decisively, and in 
most cases more effectually, towards victory than the 
concentric form of the attack. But victory must pre- 
cede the realisation of this superiority ; we must conquer 
before we can think of cutting off an enemy’s retreat. 
In short, we see that there is here a relation similar to 
that which exists between attack and defence generally ; 
the concentric form leads to brilliant results, the advan- 
tages of the eccentric are more secure: the former is the 
weaker form with the positive object; the latter, the 
stronger form with the negative object. In this way 
these two forms seem to us to be brought nearly to an 
even balance. Now if we add to this that the defence, 
not being always absolute, is also not always precluded 
from using its forces on converging lines, we have no 
longer a right to believe that this converging form is 
alone sufficient to.ensure to the offensive a superiority 
over the defensive universally, and thus we set ourselves 
free from the influence which that opinion usually exer- 
cises over the judgment, whenever there is an opportunity. 

What has been said up to the present, relates to both 
tactics and Strategy; we have still a most important 
point to bring forward, which applies to Strategy only. 
The advantage of interior lines increasesewith the dis- 
tances to which these lines relate. In distances of a few 
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thousand yards, or a couple of miles, the time which is 
gained, cannot of course be as much as in distances of 
several days’ march, or indeed, of one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty miles ; the first, that is, the small dis- 
tances, concerns tactics, the greaterones belong to Strategy. 
But, although we certainly require more time to reach an 
object in Strategy, than in tactics, and an Army is not so 
quickly defeated as a battalJton, still, these periods of 
time in Strategy can only increase up to a certain point ; 
that is, they can only last until a battle takes place, or, 
perhaps, over and above that, for a few days during 
which a battle may be avoided without serious loss. 
Further, there is a much greater difference in the real 
start in advance, which is gained in one case, as com- 
pared with the other. Owing to the insignificance of the 
distances in tactics, the movements of one Army in a 
battle take place almost in sight of the other; the 
Army, therefore, on the exterior line, will generally very 
soon be made aware of what his adversary is doing. 
From the long distances, with which Strategy has to 
deal, it very seldom happens that theemovement of one 
Army is not concealed from the other for at least a day, 
and there are numerous instances, in which especially if 
the movement ıs only partial, such as a considerable 
detachment, that it remains secret for weeks.—It is easy 
to see, what a great advantage this power of concealing 
movements must be to that party,.who through the 
nature of his position has reason to desire it most. 

We here close our considerations on the convergent 
and divergent use of forces, and the relation of those 
forms to attack and defence, proposing to return to the 
subject at another time. 
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CHAPTER V 
CHARACTER OF STRATEGIC DEFENSIVE 


WE have already explained what the defensive is gene- 
rally, namel, nothing more than a stronger form of 
carrying om War (page 133), by means of which we endea- 
vorer to wrest a victory, in order, after having gained a 
superiority, to pass over to the offensive, that is to the 
positive object of War. 

Even if the intention of a War is only the maintenance 
of the existing situation of things, the status quo, still a 
mere parrying of a blow is something quite contradictory 
to the conception of the term War, because the conduct 
of War is unquestionably no mere state of endurance. 
If the defender has obtained an important advantage, 
then the defensive form has done its part, and under the, 
protection of this success he must give back the blow, 
otherwise he exposes himself to certain destruction ; 
common sense péints out that iron should be struck 
while it is hot, that we should use the advantage gained 
to guard against a second attack. How, when, and where ~ 
this reaction shall commence is subject certainly to a 
number of other conditions, which we can only explain 
hereafter. For the present we keep to this, that we 
must always consider this transition to an offensive 
return as a natural tendency of the defensive, therefore 
as an essential element of the same, and always conclude 
that there is something wrong in the management of a 
War when a victory gained through the defensive form 
is not turned to good account in any manner, but allowed 
to wither away. 

A swift and vigoroys assumption of the offensive— 
the flashing sword of vengeance—is the most brilliant 


point in the defensive; he who does not at once think 
of it at the right moment, or rather he who does not 
from the first include this transition in his idea of the 
defensive will never, understand the superiority of the 
defensive as a form of War; he will be for ever thinking 
only of the means which will be consumed by the enemy 
and gained by ourselves through the offensive, which 
means however depend not òn tying the krt, but on 
untying it. Further, it is a stupid confusion of ideas 1’, 
under the term offensive, we always understand suddex 
attack or surprise, and consequently under defensive 
imagine nothing but embarrassment and confusion. 

It is true that a conqueror makes his determination to 
go to War sooner than the unconscious defender, and if 
he knows how to keep his measures properly secret, he 
may also perhaps take the defender unawares; but 
that is a thing quite foreign to War itself, for it should 
not be so. War actually takes place more for the 
defensive than for the conqueror, for invasion only calls 
forth resistance, and it is not until there is resistance 
that there ıs War. A conqueror is *always a lover of 
peace (as Buonaparte always asserted of himself); he 
would like to make his entry into our State unopposed ; 
in order to prevent this, we must choose War, and there- 
fore also make preparations, that is in other words, it 
is just the weak, or that side which must defend itself, 
which should be always armed in order not to be taken 
by surprise ; so it is willed’ by the Art of War. 

The appearance of one side sooner than the other in 
the theatre of War depends, besides, in most cases on 
things quite different from a view to offensive or de- 
fensive. But although a view to one or other of these 
forms is not the cause, it is often the result of this priority 
of appearance. Whoever is first ready will on that 
account go to work offensively, if the advantage of sur- 
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prise is sufficiently great to make it expedient ; and the 
party who is the last to be ready can only then in some 
measure compensate for the disadvantage which threatens 
him by the advantages cf the defensjve. 

At the same time, it must be looked upon in general 
as an advantage for the offensive, that he can make 
that good usé of being the first in the field which has 
been notictd in the third book ; only this general advan- 
tage is not an absolute necessity in every case. 

If, therefore, we imagine to ourselves a defensive, such 
as it should be, we must suppose it with every possible 
preparation of all means, with an Army fit for, and 
inured to, War, with a General who does not wait for 
his adversary with anxiety from an embarrassing feeling 
of uncertainty, but from his own free choice, with cool 
presence of mind, with fortresses which do not dread a 
siege, and lastly, with a loyal people who fear the enemy 
as little as he fears them. With such attributes thee 
defensive will act no such contemptible part in opposi- 
tion to the offensive, and the latter will not appear such 
an easy and certain form of War, as it does in the gloomy 
imaginations of those who can only see in the offensive 
courage, strength of will, and energy; in the defensive, 
helplessness and apathy. 


CHAPTER VI 
EXTENT OF THE MEANS OF DEFENCE 


WE have shown in the second and third chapters of this 
book how the defence has a natural advantage in the 
employment of those things, which,—irrespective of the 
absolute strength and qualities of the combatant force,— 
influence the tactical as well as the strategic result, 
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namely, the advantage of ground, sudden attack, attack 
from several directions (converging form of attack), the 
assistance of the theatre of War, support of the people, 
and the utilising great moral fofces. We think it useful 
now to cast again a glance over the extent of the means 
which are at command of the defensive in particular, 
and which are to be regarded as the columns of the 
different orders of architecture in his edifice. ” 


Cdd 


I. LANDWEHR. 


This force has been used in modern times to combat 
the enemy on foreign soil; and it is not to be denied 
that its organisation in many states, for instance in 
Prussia, is of such a kind, that it may almost be regarded 
as part of the standıng Army, therefore it does not belong 
to the defensive exclusively. At the same time, we must 
not overlook the fact, that the very great use made of 
it in 1813-14-15 was the result of defensive War; that 
it is organised in very few places to the same degree as 
in Prussia, and in so far as its organisation falls below 
the level of complete efficiency, it i$ better suited for 
the defensive than for the offensive. But besides that, 
there always lies in the idea of a “ Landwehr ” the notion 
of a very extensive more or less voluntary co-operation 
of the whole mass of the people in support of the War, 
with all their physical powers, as well as with their 
feelings, and a ready sacrifice of all*they possess. The 
more its organisation deviates from this, so much the 
more the force thus created will become a standing Army 
under another name, and the more it will have the 
advantages of such a force; but it will also lose in pro- 
portion the advantages which belong properly to a 


* “Landwehr,” means literally “ landguard,’”’ and consists essenti- 
ally of all men who have passed throug& the ranks of the Army and 
its Reserve, and are still under forty-five years of age.—Ep. 
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patriotic levy, viz., those of being a force, the limits of 
which are undefined, and capable of being easily in- 
creased by appealing to the feelings and patriotism of 
the people. In these things lies thesessence of a militia ; 
in its organisation, latitude must be allowed for this 
co-operation of the whole people; if we seek to obtain 
something extraordinary from a militia, we are only 
following a shadow. 

The close relationship between this essence of a militia 
system, and the conception of the defensive, it not to 
be denied, neither can it be denied that such a militia 
will always belong more to the defensive form than to 
the offensive, and that it will manifest chiefly in the 
defensive, those effects through which it surpasses the 
attack. 


2. FORTRESSES. 


The assistance afforded by fortresses to the offensive 
does not extend beyond what is given by those close 
upon the frontiers, and is only feeble in influence; the 
assistance which the defensive can derive from this 
reaches further into the heart of the country, and there- 
fore more of them can be brought into use, and their 
utility itself differs ın the degree of its intensity. A 
fortress which is made the object of a regular siege, and 
holds out, is naturally of more weight in the scales of 
War, than one which by the strength of its works merely 
forbids the idea of its capture, and therefore neither 
occupies nor consumes any of the enemy’s forces. 


3. THE PEOPLE. 


Although the influence of a single inhabitant of the 
theatre of War on the eourse of the war in“most cases is 
not more perceptible than the co-operation of a drop of 
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water in a whole river, still even in cases where there is 
no such thing as a general rising of the people, the fotal- 
influence cf the inhabitants of a country in War is any- 
thing but imperceptible. Every’thing goes oa easier in 
our own country, provided it is not cpposed by the 
general feeling of the population. All contributions, | 
great and small, are only yielded to the enemy ugsder the 
compulsion of direct force; ° that operation” must be 
undertaken by the troops, and cost the employment of 
many men as well as great exertions. The defensive 
receives all he wants, if not always voluntarily, as in 
cases of enthusiastic devotion, still through the long-used 
channels of submission to the State on the part of the 
citizens, which has become second nature, and which 
besides that, is enforced by the terrors of the law, with , 
which the Army has nothing todo. But the spontaneous 
co-operation of the people, proceeding from true attach- 
ment, is in all cases most important, as it never fails in 
all those points where service can be rendered without 
any sacrifice. We shall only notice one point, which is 
of the highest importance in War, tHat is intelligence, 
not so much special, great, and important information 
through persons employed, as that respecting the in- 
numerable little matters in connection with which 
the daily service of an Army is carried on in uncer- 
tainty, and with regard to which a good understanding 
with the inhabitants gives the defensive a general 
advantage. 

If we ascend from this quite general and never failing 
beneficial influence, up to special cases in which the 
populace begins to take part in the War, and then 
further up to the highest degree, where as in Spain, the 
War, as regards its leading events, is chiefly a War carried 
on by the people themselves, we_may see that we have 
here virtually a new power rather than a manifestation 
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of increased co-operation on the part of the people, and 
therefore that— 


4. THE NATIONAL ARMAMENT, 
e 


or general call to arms, may be considered as a particular 
means of defence. 


` 5. ALLIES. 


Finally, we may further reckon allies as the last sup- 
port of the defensive. Naturally we do not mean ordi- 
nary allies, which the assailant may likewise have; we 
speak of those essentially interested in maintaining the 
integrity of the country. If for instance we look at the 
various States composing Europe at the present time, we 
find (without speaking of a systematically regulated 
balance of power and interests, as that does not exist, 
and therefore is often with justice disputed) that the 
great and small States and interests of nations are inter- 
woven with each other in a most diversified and change- 
able manner, each of these points of intersection forming 
a binding knot, for in it the direction of the one gives 
equilibrium to the direction of the other; by all these 
knots therefore, evidently a more or less compact con- 
nection of the whole will be formed, and this general 
connection must be partially overturned by every change. 
In this manner the whole relations of all States to each 
other serve rather to preserve the stability of the whole 
than to produce changes, that ıs to say, this tendency to 
stability exists in general. 

This we conceive to be the true notion of a balance of 
power, and in this sense it will always of itself come into 
existence, wherever there are extensive connections be- 
tween civilised States. 

How far this tendgncy of the general interests to the 
maintenance of the existing state of things is efficient is 
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another question ; at all events we can conceive some 
changes in the relations of single States to each other, 
which promote this efficiency of the whole, and others 
which obstruct it. In the first ĉase they are efforts to 
perfect the political balance, and as these have the same 
tendency as the universal interests, they will also be sup- 
ported by the majority of these interests. But in the 
other case, they are of an abnormal nature, undue activity 
on the part of some single States, real maladies ; still that 
these should make their appearance in a whole with so 
little cohesion as an assemblage of great and little States 
is not to be wondered at, for we see the same in that 
marvellously organised whole, the natural world. 

If in answer we are reminded of instances in history 
where single States have effected important changes, 
solely for their own benefit, without any effort on the part 
of the whole to prevent the same, or cases where a single 
State has been able to raise itself so much above others 
as to become almost the arbiter of the whole,—then our 
answer 1s that these examples by no means prove that a 
tendency of the interests of the whole in favour of stability 
does not exist, they only show that its action was not 
powerful enough at the moment. The effort towards an 
object is a different thing from the motion towards it. 
At the same time it is anything but a nullity, of which 
we have the best exemplification in the dynamics of the 
heavens. g 

We say, the tendency of “equilibrium is to the main- 
tenance of the existing state, whereby we certainly assume 
that rest, that is equilibrium, existed in this state; for 
where that has been already disturbed, tension has already 
commenced, and there the equilibrium may certainly also 
tend to a change. But if we look to the nature of the 
thing, this change can only affec{ some few separate 


States, never the majority, and therefore it is certain that 
VOL. Il. L 
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the preservation of the latter is supported and secured 
through the collective interests of the whole—certain also 
that each single State which has not against it a tension 
of the whole will have mére interest in favour of its defence 
than opposition to it. 

Whoever laughs at these reflections as utopian dreams, 
does so at the expense of philosophical truth. Although 
we may learn from it thé relations which the essential 
elements of things bear to each other, it would be rash 
to attempt to deduce laws from the same by which each 
individual case should be governed without regard to 
any accidental disturbing influences. But when a person, 
in the words of a great writer, “ never rises above anecdote,” 
builds all history on it, begins always with the most 
individual points, with the climaxes of events, and only 
goes down just so deep as he finds a motive for doing, 
and therefore never reaches to the lowest foundation of 
the predominant general relations, his opinion will never „ 
have any value beyond the one case, and to him, that 
which philosophy proves to be applicable to cases in 
general, will only appear a dream. 

Without that general striving for rest and the main-, 
tenance of the existing condition of things, a number of 
civilised States could not long live quietly side by side ; 
they must necessarily become fused into one. Therefore, 
as Europe has existed in its present state for more than a 
thousand years, we can only regard the fact as a result 
of that tendency of the colfective interests; and if the 
protection afforded by the whole has not in every instance 
proved strong enough to preserve the independence of 
each individual State, such exceptions are to be regarded 
as irregularities in the life of the whole, which have not 
destroyed that life, but have themselves been mastered 
by it. ‘ w 

It would be superfluous to go over the mass of events 
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in which changes which would have disturbed the balance 
too much have been prevented or reversed by the op- 
position more or less openly declared of other States. 
They will be seen by the most cursory giance at history 
We only wish to say a few words about a case which is 
always on the lips of those who ridicule the idea of a 
political balance, and because it appears spgcially ap- 
plicable here as a case in which an unoffending State, 
acting on the defensive, succumbed without recefving 
any foreign aid. We allude to Poland. That a State of 
eight millions of inhabitants should disappear, should be 
divided amongst three others without a sword being drawn 
by any of the rest of the European States, appears, at 
first sight, a fact which either proves conclusively the 
general inefficiency of the political balance, or at least 
shows that it is inefficient to a very great extent in some 
instances. That a State of such extent should disappear, 
a prey to others, and those already the most powerful 
(Russia and Austria), appears such a very extreme case 
that it will be said, if an event of this description could 
not rouse the collective interests of alf free States, then 
the efficient action which this collective interest should 
display for the benefit of individual States is imaginary. 
But we still maintain that a single case, however striking, 
does not negative the general truth, and we assert next 
that the downfall of Poland is also not so unaccountable 
as may at first sight appear. Was Poland really to be 
regarded as a European State, as a homogeneous member 
of the community of nations in Europe? No! It was 
a Tartar State, which instead of being located, like the 
Tartars of the Crimea, on the Black Sea, on the confines 
of the territory inhabited by the European community, 
had its habitation in the midst of that community on 
the Vistula. We neither desire by this to speak dis- 
respectfully of the Poles, nor to justify the partition of 
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their country, but only to look at things as they really 
are. For a hundred years this country had ceased to 
play any independent part in European politics, and had 
been only an apple of discord for the others. It was im- 
possible that for a continuance it could maintain itself 
amongst the others with its state and constitution un- 
altered : gn essential alteration in its Tartar nature would 
have been the work of not less than half, perhaps a whole 
century, supposing the chief men of that nation had been 
in favour of it. But these men were far too thorough 
Tartars to wish any such change. Their turbulent politi- 
cal condition, and their unbounded levity went hand in 
hand, and so they tumbled into the abyss. Long before 
the partition of Poland the Russians had become quite 
at home there, the idea of 1ts being an independent State, 
with boundaries of its own, had ceased, and nothing is 
more certain than that Poland, if it had not been parti- 
tioned, must have become a Russian province. If this , 
had not been so, and ıf Poland had been a State capable 
of making a defence, the three Powers would not so readily 
have proceeded to its partition, and those Powers most 
interested in maintaining its integrity, like France, Sweden, « 
and Turkey, would have been able to co-operate in a very 
different manner towards its preservation. But if the 
maintenance of a State is entirely dependent on external 
support, then certainly too much is asked. 

The partition of Poland had been talked of frequently 
for a hundred years, and for that time the country had 
been not like a. private house, but like a public road, on 
which foreign armies were constantly jostling one another. 
Was it the business of other States to put a stop to this ; 
were they constantly to keep the sword drawn to preserve 
the political inviolability of the Polish frontier? That 
would have been tẹ demand a morai impossibility. 
Poland was at this time politically little better than an 
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uninhabited steppe ; and as it is impossible that defence- 
less steppes, lying in the midst of other countries should 
be guarded for ever from invasjon, therefore it was im- 
possible to preserve'the integrity of this State, as it was 
called. For all these reasons there is as little to cause 
wonder in the noiseless downfall of Poland as in the silent 
conquest of the Crimean Tartars ; the Turks had a greater 
interest ın upholding the latter than any European State 
had in preserving the independence of Poland, bujthey 
saw that it would be a vain effort to try to protect a dc- "° 
fenceless steppe.— 

We return to our subject, and think we have proved 
that the defensive in general may count more on foreign 
aid than the offensive ; he may reckon the more certainly 
on it in proportion as his existence ıs of importance to 
others, that is to say, the sounder and more vigorous his 
political and military condition. 

Of course the subjects which have been here enumerated 
as means properly belonging to the defensive will not be 
at the command of each particular defensive. Sometimes 
one, sometimes another, may be wanfing; but they all 
belong to the idea of the defensive as a whole. 


CHAPTER VII 


MUTUAL ACTION*AND REACTION OF 
ATTACK AND DEFENCE 


WE shall now consider attack and defence separately, as 
far as they can be separated from each other. We com- 
mence with the defensive for the following reasons :—It 
is certainly very natural and necessary to base the rules 
for the defencé’upon those of the offensive, and vice versé ; 
but one of the two must still have a third point of depar- 
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ture, if the whole chain of ideas is to have a beginning, 
that is, to be possible. The first question concerns this 
point. 

If we reflect upon the commencement of War philo- 
sophically, the conception of War does not originate 
properly with the offensive, as that form has for its absolute 
object, not so much jighting as the taking possession of 
something. The idea of War arises first by the defensive, 
for that form has the battle for ıts direct object, as warding 
off and fighting plainly are one and the same. The ward- 
ing off is directed entirely against the attack ; therefore 
supposes it, necessarily; but the attack is not directed 
against the warding off; it 1s directed upon something 
else—the taking possession ; consequently does not pre- 
suppose the warding off. It lies, therefore, in the nature 
of things, that the party who first brings the element of 
War into action, the party from whose point of view two 
opposite parties are first conceived, also establishes the 
first laws of War, and that party ıs the defender. We are 
not speaking of any individual case ; we are only dealing 
with a general, an abstract case, ych theory imagines 
in order to determine the course it is to take. 

By this we now know where to look for this fixed point, 
outside and independent of the reciprocal effect of attack 
and defence, and find that it lies in the defensive. 

If this 1s a logical consequence, the defender must have 
motives of action,‘even when, as yet he knows nothing of 
the intentions of the offensive; and these motives of 
action must determine the organisation of the means of 
fighting. On the other hand, as long as the offensive 
knows nothing of the plans of his adversary, there are no 
motives of action for him, no grounds for the application 
of his military means. He can do nothing more than 
take these means along with him, that is, ‘take possession 
by means of his Army. And thus it is also in point of 
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fact; for to carry about the apparatus of War is not to 
use it; and the assailant who takes such things with him, 
on the quite general supposition that he may require to 
use them, and who, instead of taking possession of a 
country by official functionaries and proclamations, does 
so with an Army, has not as yet committed, properly 
speaking, any act of warfare; but the defender, who both 
collects his apparatus of Waf, and disposes of it with a 
view to fighting, 1s the first to exercise an act which Jeally 
accords with the conception of War. 

The second question is now: what is theoretically the 
nature of the motives which must arise in the mind of 
the defensive first, before the attack itself is thought of ? 
Plainly the advance made with a view to taking possession, 
which we have imagined extraneous to the War, but which 
is the foundation of the opening chapter. The defence 
has to oppose this advance; therefore in idea we must 
connect this advance with the land (country); and thus 
arise the first most general measures of the defensive. 
When these are once established, then upon them the 
application of the offensive is founded, and from a con- 
sideration of the means which the offensive then applies, 
new principles again of defence are derived. Now here 
is the reciprocal effect which theory can follow in its 
inquiry, as long as it finds the fresh results which are 
produced are worth examination. 

This little analysis was necessary inorder to give more 
clearness and stability to what follows, such as it is; it 
is not made for the field of battle, neither ıs it for the 
Generals of the future ; it is only for the army of theorists, 
who have made a great deal too light of the subject 
hitherto. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
A 
METHODS OF RESISTANCE 


THE conception of the defence is warding off; in this 
warding off lies the state of expectance, and this state of 
expectance we have taken’ as the chief characteristic of 
the defence, and at the same time as its principal ad- 
vantage. 

But as the defensive in War cannot be a state of en- 
durance, therefore this state of expectation is only a 
relative, not an absolute state; the subjects with which 
this waiting for is connected are, as regards space, either 
the country, or the theatre of War, or the position, and, 
as regards time, the War, the campaign, or the battle. 
That these subjects are no immutable units, but only the 
centres of certain limited regions, which run into one 
another and are blended together, we know; but in 
practical life we must often be contented only to group 
things together, nôt rigidly to separate them ; and these 
conceptions have, in the real world itself, sufficient dis-” 
tinctness to be made use of as centres round which we 
may group other ideas. 

A defence of the country, therefore, only waits for at- 
tack on the country; a defence of a theatre of War an 
attack on the theatre of War ; and the defence of a position 
the attack of that position. i Every posıtıve, and con- 
sequently more or less offensive, kind of action which the 
defensive uses after the above period of waiting for, does 
not negative the idea of the continuance of the defensive ; 
for the state of expectation, which is the chief sign of the 
same, and its chief advantage, has been realised. 

The conception of War, campaign, and battle, in re- 
lation to time, are coupled respectively with the ideas of 
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country, theatre of War, and position, and on that ac- 
count they have the same relations to the present subject. 

The defensive consists, therefore, of two heterogeneous 
parts, the state of expectancy ahd that, of action. By 
having referred the first to a definite subject, and there- 
fore given it precedence of action, we have made it possible 
to connect the two into one whole. But an act of the 
defensive, especially a considefable one, such dS a cam- 
paign or a whole War, does not, as regards time, cogsist 
of two great halves, the first the state of mere expectation, 
the second entirely of a state of action; it is a state of 
alternation between the two, in which the state of ex- 
pectation can be traced through the whole act of the 
defensive like a continuous thread. 

We give to this state of expectation so much importance 
simply because it is demanded by the nature of the thing. 
In preceding theories of War it has certainly never been 
brought forward as an independent conception, but in 
reality it has always served as a guide, although often 
unobserved. It is such a fundamental part of the whole 
act of War, that the one without the other appears almost 
impossible ; and we shall therefore often have occasion 
to recur to it hereafter by calling attention to its effects 
in the dynamic action of the powers called into play. 

For the present we shall employ ourselves in explaining 
how the principle of the state of expectation runs through 
the act of defence, and what are the successive stages in 
the defence itself which have their origin in this state. 

In order to establish our ideas on subjects of a more 
simple kind, we shall defer the defence of a country, a 
subject on which a very great diversity of political influ- 
ences exercises a powerful effect, until we come to the 
book on the Plan of War; and as on the other hand, 
the defensive aet in a position or in a Battle is matter of 
tactics, which only forms a starting-point for strategic 
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action as a whole, we shall take the defence of a theatre 
of War as being the subject, in which we can best show 
the relations of the defensive. 

We have said, that the state of expectation and of action 
—which last is always a counterstroke, therefore a re- 
action—are both essential parts of the defensive; for 
without the first, there would be no defensive, without 
the second no War. Thi view led us before to the idea 
of the defensive being nothing but the stronger form of 
War, in order the more certainly to conquer the enemy ; this 
idea we must adhere to throughout, partly because it alone 
saves us in the end from absurdity, partly, because the more 
vividly it is impressed on the mind, so much the greater 
is the energy ıt imparts to the whole act of the defensive. 

If therefore we should make a distinction between the 
reaction, constituting the second element of the defensive, 
and the other element which consists in reality in the 
repulse only of the enemy ;—1f we should look at expulsiong 
from the country, from the theatre of War, in such a light 
as to see in it alone the necessary thing by itself, the ulti- 
mate objects beyond the attainment of which our efforts 
should not be carried, and on the other hand, regard tHe 
possibility of a reaction carried still further. and passing 
into the real strategic attack, as a subject foreign to and of 
no consequence to the detence,—such a view would be 
in opposition to the nature of the idea above represented, 
and therefore we cannot look upon this distinction as 
really existing, and we must adhere to our assertion, that 
the idea of revenge must always be at the bottom of every 
defensive ; for otherwise, however much damage might 
be occasioned to the enemy, by a successful issue of the 
first reaction, there would always be a deficiency in the 
necessary balance of the dynamic relations of the attack 
and defence. R 

We say, then, the defensive is the more powerful form 
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of making War, in order to overcome the enemy more 
easily, and we leave to circumstances to determine whether 
this victory over the object against which the defence was 
commenced is sufficient or not. ' 

But as the defensive is inseparable from the idea of 
the state of expectation, that object, the defeat of the enemy, 
only exists conditionally, that is, only if the gffensive 
takes place; and otherwise {that is, if the offensive 
stroke does not follow) of course the defensive is con- 
tented with the maintenance of its possessions; this 
maintenance is therefore its object in the state of expecta- 
tion, that 1s, its immediate object ; and it is only as long 
as it contents itself with this more modest end, that it 
preserves the advantages of the stronger form of War. 

Tf we suppose an Army with its theatre of War intended 
for defence, the defence may be made as follows : 

1. By attacking the enemy the moment he enters the 
theatre of War (Mollwitz, Hohenfriedberg). 

2. By taking up a position close on the frontier, and 
waiting till the enemy appears with the intention of 
attacking ıt, ın order then to attack hifn (Czaslau, Soor, 
Rosbach). Plainly this second mode of proceeding, par- 
takes more of endurance, we “ wait for” longer; and 
although the ézme gained by it as compared with that 
gained in the first, may be very little, or none at all if 
the enemy’s attack actually takes place, still, the battle 
which in the first case was certain, is inthe second much 
less certain, perhaps the enemy may not be able to make 
up his mind to attack; the advantage of the “ waiting 
for,” is then at once greater. 

3. By the Army in such position not only awaiting 
the decision of the enemy to fight a battle, that is his 
appearance in front of the position, but also waiting to 
be actually assaulted (in order to keep to the history of 
the same General,—Bunzelwitz). In such case, we fight 
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a regular defensive battle, which however, as we have 
before said, may include offensive movements with one 
or more parts of the Army. Here also, as before, the 
gain of time does not come into ‘consideration, but the 
determination of the enemy is put to a new proof; many 
a one has advanced to the attack, and at the last moment, 
or after one attempt given it up, finding the position of 
the enemy too strong. 

4. By the Army transferring its defence to the heart 
of the country. The object of retreating into the interior 
is to cause a diminution in the enemy’s strength, and to 
wait until its effects are such that his forward march is 
of itself discontinued, or at least until the resistance which 
we can offer him at the end of his career is such as he can 
no longer overcome. 

This case is exhibited in the simplest and plainest 
manner, when the defensive can leave one or more of his 
fortresses behind him, which the offensive is obliged tog 
besiege or blockade. It 1s clear in itself, how much his 
forces must be weakened in this way, and what a chance 
there ıs of an opportunity for the defensive to attack at 
some point with superior forces. f 

But even when there are no fortresses, a retreat into 
the interior of the country may procure by degrees for the 
defender that necessary equilibrium or that supenority 
which was wantıng to him on the frontier; for every 
forward movement in the strategic attack lessens its 
force, partly absolutely, partly through the separation 
of forces which becomes necessary, of which we shall say 
more under the head of the “ Attack.” We anticipate 
this truth here as we consider it as a fact sufficiently 
exemplified in all wars. 

Now in this fourth case the gain of time is to be looked 
upon as the principal point of all. If the assailant lays 
Siege to our fortresses, we have time till their probable 
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fall (which may be some weeks or if some cases months) ; 
but if the weakening, that is the expenditure, of the force 
of the attack is caused by the advance, and the garrison- 
ing or occupation ofe certain points, therefore merely 
through the length of the assailant’s march, then the time 
gained in most cases becomes greater, and our action, is 
not so much restricted in point of time. i P 

Besides the altered relations between offensive and 
defensive in regard to power which is brought about at 
the end of this march, we must bring into account in 
favour of the defensive an increased amount of the ad- 
vantage of the state of “ waiting for.” Although the 
assailant by this advance may not ın reality be weakened 
to such a degree that he is unfit to attack our main body 
where he halts, still he will probably want resolution to 
do so, for that 1s an act requiring more resolution in the 
position in which he is now placed, than would have 
sufficed when operations had not extended beyond the 
frontier: partly, because the powers are weakened, and 
no longer in fresh vigour, while the danger is increased ; 
partly, because with an irresolute Commander the posses- 
sion of that portion of the country which has been obtained 
is often sufficient to do away with all idea of a battle, 
because he either really believes or assumes as a pretext, 
that it is no longer necessary. By the offensive thus 
declining to attack, the defensive certainly does not ac- 
quire, as he would on the frontier, a sufficient result of a 
negative kind, but still there is a great gain of time. 

It is plain that, in all the four methods indicated, the 
defensive has the benefit of the ground or country, and 
likewise that he can by that means bring into co-operation 
his fortresses and the people; moreover these efficient 
principles increase at each fresh stage of the defence, for 
they are a chiefemeans of bringing about the weakening of 
the enemy’s force in the fourth stage. Now as the ad- 
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vantages of the “staté of expectation ” * increase in the 
same direction, therefore it follows of itself that these 
stages are to be regagded as a real intensifying of the 
defence, and that this form of War always gains in strength 
the more it differs from the offensive. We are not afraid 
on, this account of any one accusing us of holding the 
opinion,’ that the most. passive defence would therefore 
be the best. The action of resistance is not weakened 
at each new stage, it is only delayed, postponed. But the 
assertion that a stouter resistance can be offered in a 
strong judiciously entrenched position, and also that when 
the enemy has exhausted his strength in fruitless efforts 
against such a position a more effective counterstroke 
may be levelled at him, 1s surely not unreasonable. With- 
out the advantage of position Daun would not have gained 
the victory at Kollin, and as Frederick the Great only 
brought off 18,000 men from the field of battle, if Daun 
had pursued him with more energy the victory might 
have been one of the most brilliant in military history. 

We therefore maintain, that at each new stage of the 
defensive the prepondefance, or more correctly speaking, 
the counterpoise increases in favour of the defensive, and 
consequently there is also a gain ın power for the counter- 
stroke. 

Now are these advantages of the increasing force of 
the defensive to be had for nothing ? By no means, for 
the sacrifice with which they are purchased increases in 
the same proportion. 


* It must be remembered that Clausewitz 1s here writing only of 
Strategy, and ın 1830 or thereabouts. His experience also was largely 
with war trained troops not easily susceptible to attacks of nerves. 
With modern peace trained Armies within the influence of the daily 
press, to remain awaiting an attack is almost to court disaster. The 
wildest rumours circulate, and presently scouts and sentries see Armies 
behind every bush and Boers behind every kopje. For instances see 
Verdy du Vernois, “ Ereignise auf die Grenze* 1870-71.” This 
largely discounts the value’ of the security of railways and telegraphs 
within the defenders’ territory.—Ep. 
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If we wait for the enemy within our own theatre of 
War, however near the border of our territory the decision 
takes place, still this theatre of War i is entered by the 
enemy, which must entail a ene on our part ; whereas, 
had we made the attack, this disadvantage would have 
fallen on the enemy. If we do not proceed at once,to 
meet the enemy and attack him, our loss’ will be the 
greater, and the extent of the tountry which the enemy“ 
will overrun, as well as the time which he requires to 
reach our position, will continually increase. If we wish 
to give battle on the defensive, and we therefore leave 
its determination and the choice of time for it to the 
enemy, then perhaps he may remain for some time in 
occupation of the territory which he has taken, and the 
time which through his deferred decision we are allowed 
to gain will in that manner be paid for by us. The sacri- 
fices which must be made become still more burdensome 
if a retreat into the heart of the country takes place. 

But all these sacrifices on the part of the defensive, at 
most only occasion him in general a loss of power which 
merely diminishes his military force indirectly, therefore, 
at a later period, and not directly, and often so indirectly 
that its effect is hardly felt at all. The defensive, there- 
fore, strengthens himself for the present moment at the 
expense of the future, that is to say, he borrows, as every 
one must who is too poor for the circumstances in which 
he is placed. 

Now, if we would examine the result oi these different 
forms of resistance, we must look to the object of the 
aggression. This is, to obtain possession of our theatre 
of War, or, at least, of an important part of ıt, for under 
the conception of the whole, at least the greater part 
must be understood, as the possession of a strip of terri- 
tory a few miles in extent is, as a rule, of no real con- 
sequence in Strategy. As long, therefore, as the aggressor 


is not in possession of its, that is, as long as from fear 
of our force he has either not yet advanced to the attack 
of the theatre of War, Or has not sought to find us in our 
position, or has declined the combat we offer, the object 
of the defence is fulfilled, and the effects of the measures 
taken for the defensive have therefore been successful. 
At thexgame’time this result is only a negative one, which 
“certainly cannot directly give the force for a real counter- 
stroke. But it may give it indirectly, that is to say, it is 
on the way to do so; for the time which elapses the aggres- 
ston loses, and every loss of time is a disadvantage, and 
must weaken in some way the party who suffers the loss. 

Therefore in the first three stages of the defensive, 
that is, if it takes place on the frontier, the non-dectston 
ts already a result in favour of the defensive. 

But it is not so with the fourth. 

If the enemy lays siege to our fortresses we must relieve 
them in time, to do this we must therefore bring aboute 
the decision by positive action. 

This is likewise the case if the enemy follows us into 
the interior of tke country without besieging any of our 
places. Certainly in this case we have more time; we 
can wait until the enemy’s weakness is extreme, but still 
it is always an indispensable condition that we are at 
last to act. The enemy is now, perhaps, in possession of 
the whole territory which was the object of his aggression, 
but it is only lent to him ; the tension continues, and the 
decision 1s yet pending. As ‘long as the defensive is gain- 
ing strength and the aggressor daily becoming weaker, 
the postponement of the decision 1s in the interest of the 
former: but as soon as the culminating point of this 
progressive advantage has arrived, as it must do, were 
it only by the ultimate influence of the general loss to 
which the offensive has exposed himself it is time for 
the defender to proceed to action, and bring on a solution, 
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and the advantage of the “ waifing for” may be con- 
sidered as completely exhausted. 

There can naturally be no poinġ of time f xed generally 
at which this happens? for it is determined by a multitude 
of circumstances and relations; but it may be observed 
that the winter is usually a natural turning pointy If 
we cannot prevent the enemy from winterin the 
territory which he has seized, then, as a rule, it must 4E” 
looked upon as given up. We have only, however, to call 
to mind Torres Vedras, to see that this is no general rule. 

What is now the solution generally ? 

We have always supposed it in our observations in the 
form of a battle ; but in reality, this ıs not necessary, for 
a number of combinations of battles with separate corps 
may be imagined, which may bring about a change of 
affairs, either because they have really ended with blood- 
shed, or because their probable result makes the retreat 
of the enemy necessary. 

Upon the theatre of War itself there can be no other 
solution ; that is a necessary consequence of our view of 
War ; for, in fact, even 1f an enemy’s Army, merely from 
want of provisions, commences his retreat, still it takes 
place from the state of restraint in which our sword holds 
him ; if our Army was not in the way he would soon be 
able to provision his forces. 

Therefore, even at the end of his aggressive course, 
when the enemy is suffering the heavy penalty of his 
attack, when detachments, hunger, and sickness have 
weakened and worn him out, it is still always the dread 
of our sword which causes him to turn about, and allow 
everything to go on again as usual. But nevertheless, 
there 1s a great difference between such a solution and 
one which takes place on the frontier. 

In the latter*case our arms only were opposed to his 


to keep him in check, or carry destruction into his ranks ; 
VOL. II, M 
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but at the end of the aggressive career the enemy’s forces, 
by their own exertions} are half destroyed, by which our 
arms acquire a totallp different value, and therefore, 
although they are the final they afe not the only means 
which have produced the solution. This destruction of 
the enemy’s forces in the advance prepares the solution, 
and may do so to this extent, that the mere possibility 

a reaction on our part may cause the retreat, conse- 
quently a reversal of the situation of affairs. In this case, 
therefore, we can practically ascribe the solution to nothing 
else than the efforts made in the advance. Now, in point 
of fact we shall find no case in which the sword of the de- 
fensive has not co-operated ; but, for the practical view, 
it is important to distinguish which of the two principles 
is the predominating one. 

In this sense we think we may say that there is a double 
solution in the defensive, consequently a double kind for 
reaction, according as the aggressor is ruined by the swori 
of the defensive, or by his own efforts. 

That the first kind of solution predominates in the first 
three steps of the defence, the second in the fourth, is 
evident in itself; and the latter will, in most cases, only 
come to pass by the retreat being carried deep into the 
heart of the country, and nothing but the prospect of 
that result can be a sufficient motive for such a retreat, 
considering the great sacrifices which it must cost. 

We have, therefore, ascertained that there are two dif- 
ferent principles of defence ; there are cases in military 
history where they each appear as separate and distinct 
as it is possible for an elementary conception to appear 
in practical life. When Frederick the Great attacked the 
Austrians at Hohenfriedberg, just as they were descend- 
ing from the Silesian mountains, their force could not 
have been weakened in any sensible mater by detach- 
ments or fatigue; when, on the other hand, Wellington, 
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in his entrenched camp at Tories Vedras, waited till 
hunger, and the severity of the weather, had reduced 
Massena’s Army to such extremitigs that they commenced 
to retreat of themselvés, the sword of the defensive party 
had no share in the weakening of the enemy’s forces. 
In other cases, in which they are combined with egch 
other in a variety of ways, still, one of them di nctly 
predominates. This was the cåse in the year 1812. Aff” 
that celebrated campaign such a number of bloody en- 
counters took place as might, under other circumstances, 
have sufficed for a most complete decision by the sword ; 
nevertheless, there is hardly any campaign in which we 
can so plainly see how the aggressor may be ruined by 
his own efforts. Of the 300,000 men composing the 
French centre only about 90,000 reached Moscow; not 
more than 13,000 were detached; consequently there 
had been a loss of 197,000 men, and certainly not a third 
of that loss can be put to account of battles. 

All campaigns which are remarkable for temporising, 
as it 1s called, like those of the famous Fabius Cunctator, 
have been calculated chiefly on the de$truction of the 
enemy by his own efforts. This principle has been the 
leading one in many campaigns without that point being 
almost ever mentioned ; and it is only when we disregard 
the specious reasoning of historians, and look at things 
clearly with our own eyes, that we are led to this real 
cause of many a solution. , . 

By this we believe we have unravelled’sufficiently those 
ideas which lie at the root of the defensive, and that in 
the two great kinds of defence we have shown plainly 
and made intelligible how the principle of the waiting 
for runs through the whole system and connects itself 
with positive action in such a manner that, sooner or 
later, action doe$ take place, and that then the advantage 
of the attitude of waiting for appears to be exhausted. 
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We think, now, that fh this way we have gone over and 
brought into view evewything comprised in the province 
of the defensive. At fhe same time, there are subjects 
of sufficient importance in themseives to form separate 
chapters, that is, points for consideration in themselves, 
ang these we must also study; for example, the nature 
and it@uence of fortified places, entrenched camps, de- 
“fice of mountains and’ rivers, operations against the 
flank, &c., &c. We shall treat of them in subsequent 
chapters, but none of these things lie outside of the pre- 
ceding sequence of ideas; they are only to be regarded 
as a closer application of ıt to locality and circumstances. 
That order of ideas has been deduced from the conception 
of the defensive, and from its relation to the offensive ; 
we have connected these simple ideas with reality, and 
therefore shown the way by which we may return again 
from the reality to those simple ideas, and obtain firm 
ground, and not be forced in reasoning to take refuge of 
points of support which themselves vanish in the air. 

But resistance by the sword may wear such an altered 
appearance, assume such a different character, through 
the multiplicity of ways of combining battles, especially 
in cases where these are not actually realised, but become 
effectual merely through their possibility, that we might 
incline to the opinion that there must be some other 
efficient active principle still to be discovered ; between 
the sanguinary defeat in a simple battle, and the effects 
of strategic combinations which do not bring the thing 
nearly so far as actual combat, there seems such a differ- 
ence, that it is necessary to suppose some fresh force at 
work, using a method of reasoning similar to that which 
has led astronomers to conclude the existence of other 
planets from the great space between Mars and Jupiter. 

If the assailant finds the defender in & strong position 
which he thinks he cannot take, or behind a large river 
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which he thinks he cannot cross, fcr even if he fears that 
by advancing further he will nof be able to subsist his 
Army, in all these cases it is nothing but ihe sword of 
the defensive which produces the effect ; 10r it is the fear 
of being conquered by this sword, either i in a great battle 
or at some specially important points, which compels 
the aggressor to stop, only he will either not adwfit that 
at ali, or does not admit it ina straightforward wav 
Now even if it is granted that, where there has been 
a decision without bloodshed, the combat merely offered, 
but not accepted, has been the ultimate cause of the 
decision, it will still be thought that in such cases the 
really effectual principle is the strategic combination of 
these combats and not their tactical decision, and that this 
superiority of the strategic combination could only have 
been thought of because there are other defensive means 
which may be considered besides an actual appeal to the 
sword. We admit this, and it brings us just to the point 
we wished to arrive at, which ıs as follows : 1f the tactical 
result of a battle must be the foundation of all strategic 
combinations, then it is always possible’and to be feared 
that the assailant may lay hold of this principle, and above 
all things direct his efforts to be superior in the hour of 
decision, in order to baffle the strategic combination ; 
and that therefore this strategic combination can never 
be regarded as something all-suffictent in itself; that it 
only has a value when eithgr on one ground or another 
we can look forward to the tactical solution without any 
misgivings. In order to make ourselves intelligible in a 
few words, we shall merely call to our readers’ recollec- 
tion how such a General as Buonaparte marched without 
hesitation through the whole web of his opponents’ strate- 
gic plans, to seek for the battle itself, because he had no 
doubts as to its issue. Where, therefore, Strategy had 
not directed its whole effort to ensure a preponderance 
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over him in this battle? where it engaged in finer (feebler) 
plans, there it was rert asunder like a cobweb. But a 
General like Daun might be checked by such measures ; 
it would therefore be folly to offer Buonaparte and his 
Army what the Prussian Army of the Seven Years’ War 
dated to offer Daun and his contemporaries. Why ?— 
_ Becau%\ Buonaparte knew right well that all depended 
“onthe tactical issue, and made certain of gaining it; 

whereas with Daun it was very different in both one 

On this account we hold it therefore to be serviceable to 
show that every strategic combination rests only upon 
the tactical results, and that these are everywhere, in 
the bloody as well as in the bloodless solution, the real 
fundamental grounds of the ultimate decision. It is only 
if we have no reason to fear that decision, whether on 
account of the character or the situation of the enemy, or 
on account of the moral and physical equality of the two 
Armies, or on account of our own superiority—it is only 
then that we can expect something from strategic com- 
binations in themselves without battles. 

Now if a great many campaigns are to be found within 
the compass of military history in which the assailant 
gives up the offensive without any blood being spilt in 
fight, in which, therefore, strategic combinations show 
themselves effectual to that degree, this may lead to the 
idea that these combinations have at least great inherent 
force in themselves, and might ın general decide the affair 
alone, where too great a preponderance in the tactical 
results is not supposed on the side of the aggressor. To 
this we answer that, if the question is about things which 
have their origin in the theatre of War, and consequently 
belong to the War itself, this idea is also equally false ; 
and we add that the cause of the failure of most attacks 
is to be found in the higher, the political relations of War. 

The general relations out of which a War springs, and 
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‘which naturally constitute its foundation, determine also 
its character ; on this subject wf sa have more to say 
hereafter, in treating of the plah of a War. But thrse 
general relations havé converted most Wars into half-and- 
half things, into which real hostility has to force its way 
through sach a conflict of interests, that it i» only a yery 
weak element at the last. This effect must ngfarally 
show itself chiefly and with mêst force on the side ofgslat” 
offensive, the side of positive action. One cannot therefore 
wonder if such a short-winded, consumptive attack ‘1s 
brought to a standstill by the touch of a finger. Against. 
a weak resolution so fettered by a thousand considera- 
tions, that ıt has hardly any existence, a mere show of 
resistance is often enough. 

It is not the number of unassailable positions in all 
directions, not the formidable look of the dark mountain 
masses grouped around the theatre of War, or the broad 
river which passes through it, not the ease with which 
certain combinations of battles can effectually paralyse the 
arm which should strike the blow against us—none of 
these things are the true causes of the rtumerous successes 
which the defensive gains on bloodless fields; the cause 
lies in the weakness of the will with which the assailant 
puts forward his hesitating feet. 

These counteracting influences may and ought to be 
taken into consideration, but they should only be looked 
upon in their true light, and their effects should not be 
ascribed to other things, namely the things of which alone 
we are now treating. We must omit to point out in an 
emphatic manner how easily military history in this respect 
may become a perpetual liar and deceiver if criticism is 
not careful about taking a correct point of view. 

Let us now consider, in what we may call their ordi- 
nary form, the many offensive campaigns which have 
miscarried without a bloody solution. 
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The assailant advancgs into the enemy’s country, drives 
back his opponent a if way, but finds it too serious a 
matter to bring on a ¢ecisive battle. He therefore re- 
mains standing opposite to him; atts as if he had made 
a conquest, and had nothing else to do but to protect it ; 
as įf it was the enemy’s business to seek the battle, as if 
he offfmed it to him daily, &c., &c. These are the repre- 
Seiations with which the ‘Commander deludes his Army, 
his Government, the world, even himself. But the truth 
is, that he finds the enemy in a position too strong for 
him. We do not now speak of a case where an aggressor 
does not proceed with his attack because he can make no 
use of a victory, because at the end of his first bound he 
has not enough impulsive force left to begin another. 
Such a case supposes an attack which has been successful, 
a real conquest ; but we have here in view the case where 
an assailant sticks fast half way to his intended conquest. 

He is now waiting to take advantage of favourable 
circumstances, of which favourable circumstances there is 
in general no prospect, for the aggression now intended 
shows at once thut there 1s no better prospect from’the 
future than from the present; ıt ıs, therefore, a further 
illusion. If now, as is commonly the case, the undertaking 
is in connection with other simultaneous operations, then 
what they do not want to do themselves is transferred to 
other shoulders, and their own inactivity is ascribed to 
want of support ard proper co;operation. Insurmountable 
obstacles are talked of, and motives in justification are 
discovered in the most confused and subtil considerations. 
Thus the forces of the assailant are wasted away in mac- 
tivity, or rather in a partial activity, destitute of any utility. 
The defensive gains time, the greatest gain to him; bad 
weather arrives, and the aggression ends by the return of the 
aggressor to winter quarters in his own thedtre of War. 

A tissue of false representations thus passes into history 
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in place of the simple real ground of absence of any result, 
namely, fear of the enemy’s swordi When criticism takes 
up such a campaign, it wearies itself in the discussion of 
a number of motives and counter-motives, which give no 
satisfactory result, because they all dwindle into vapopr, 
and we have not descended to the real foundation of fhe 
truth. The opposition through which the elere¢htary 
energy of War, and therefore ofthe offensive in partic 
becomes weakened, lies for the most part ın the ions 
and views of States, and these are always concealed from 
the world, from the mass of the people belonging to the | 
State, as well as from the Army, and very often from the 
General-in-Chief. No one will account for his faint- 
heartedness by the admission that he feared he could not 
attain the desired object with the force at his disposal, 
or that new enemies would be roused, or that he did not 
wish to make his allies too powerful, &c. Such things 
are hushed up; but as occurrences have to be placed 
before the world in a presentable form, therefore the 
Commander is obliged, either on his own account or on 
that of his Government to pass off a fissue of fictitious 
motives. This ever-recurring deception ın military dia- 
lectics has ossified into systems of theory, which, of 
course, are equally devoid of truth. Theory can never 
be deduced from the essence of things except by follow- 
ing the simple thread of cause and effect, as we have 
tried to do. ` 

If we look at military history with this feeling of sus- 
picion, then a great parade of mere words about offensive 
and defensive collapses, and the simple idea of it, which 
we have given, comes forward of itself. We believe it 
therefore to be applicable to the whole domain of the 
defensive, and that we must adhere closely to ıt in order 
to obtain that®clear view of the mass of events by which 
alone we can form correct judgments. 
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We have still to inquire into the question of the em- 
ployment of these diffefent forms of defence. 

As they are merely gradations of the same which must 
be purchased by a higher sacrifice! corresponding to the 
in¢reased intensity of the form, there would seem to be 
sufficient in that view to indicate always to the General 
a should choose, provided there are no other cir- 

stances which interfere. He would, in fact, choose 
that form which appeared sufficient to give his force the 
requisite degree of defensive power and no more, that 
there might be no unnecessary waste of his force. But 
we must not overlook the circumstance that the room 
given for choice amongst these different forms is generally 
very circumscribed, because other circumstances which 
must be attended to necessarily urge a preference for one 
or other of them. For a retreat into the interior of the 
country a considerable superficial space is required, or 
such a condition of things as existed in Portugal (1810) 
where one ally (England) gave support in rear, and 
another (Spain) with its wide territory, considerably 
diminished the ifnpulsive force of the enemy. The posi- 
tion of the fortresses more on the frontier or more in the 
interior may likewise decide for or against such a plan ; 
but still more the nature of the country and ground, the 
character, habits, and feelings of the inhabitants. The 
choice between an offensive or defensive battle may be 
decided by the plans of the enemy, by the peculiar quali- 
ties of both Armies and their Generals; lastly, the pos- 
session of an excellent position or line of defence, or the 
want of them may determine for one or the other ;—in 
short, at the bare mention of these things, we can perceive 
that the choice of the form of defensive must in many 
cases be determined more by them than by the mere 
relative strength of the Armies. As we‘shall hereafter 
enter more into detail on the more important subjects 
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which have just beer touched upon, the influence which 
they must have upon the choice will then develop 
itself more distinctly, and in ‘the end the whole will 
be methodised in the book on Plans, of Wars and 
Campaigns. 

But this influence will not, ın general, be decisive unless 
the inequality in the strength of the opposing Aries is 
trifling ; ın the opposite case (ab ın the generality of ta 
the relation of the numerical strength will be ates 
There is ample proof, in military history, that ıt has done 
so heretofore, and that without the chain of reasoning by , 
which ıt has been brought out here ; therefore in a manner 
intuitively by mere tact of judgment, like most things that 
happenin War. It was the same General who at the head 
of the same Army, and on the same theatre of War, fought 
the battle of Hohenfriedberg, and at another time took 
up the camp of Bunzelwitz. Therefore even Frederick 
the Great, a General above all inclined to the offensive as 
regards the battle, saw himself compelled at last, by a 
great disproportion of force, to resort to a real defensive 
position ; and Buonaparte, who was ortce in the habit of 
falling on his enemy like a wild boar, have we not seen 
him, when the proportion of force turned against him, 
in August and September, 1813, turn himself hither and 
thither as 1f he had been pent up in a cage, instead of 
rushing forward recklessly upon some one of his adver- 
saries ? And in October of the same year, when the dis- 
proportion reached its climax, have we not seen him at 
Leipsic, seeking shelter in the angle formed by the Parth, 
the Elster, and Pleiss, as it were waiting for his enemy 
in the corner of a room, with his back against the wall ? 
Wy We cannot omit to observe, that from this chapter, 
more than from any other in our book, it is plainly shown 
that our objéct is not to lay down new principles and 
methods of conducting War, but merely to investigate 
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what has long existed in its innermost relations, and to 
reduce it to its simplest elements. 
t 
Norz.—The case of Napoleon around Dresfien ın 1813 1s peculiar, the 
whole of the facts were not known in Clausewitz’s day. Hitherto 
he had invented and carried through his campaigns by sheer originality 
of vonception. Face to face with a strong numerical superiority, his 
nerv* forsook him ; he instinctively fell back upon the ideas he had 
learnt x his earler days. There exist several appreciations of his 
aagetion written in his own hand during August and September, which 
e Iy all the fallacies of conception, he himself had so often over- 
thrown, which might ın fact have been the work of Daun or Lloyd. 
In those days which he 1s described as spending ın a state of lethargy, 
amounting to nervous prostration, his intellect hardly attained medio- 
crity. Like others he was the slave of his environment and previous 
education—but, no sooner did the enemy appear before him, this 
lethargy fell from him, he saw facts as they really were, and his orders 
breathe the same spirit of genius as ın 1806-1807, 1809, and the spring 
of 1813 (Bautzen) —ED. 


CHAPTER IX 
DEFENSIVE BATTLE 


WE have said, in the preceding chapter, that the defender, 
in the conduct of his operations, would make use of a 
battle, technically speaking, of a purely offensive” char- 
acter, if, at the moment the enemy invades his theatre 
of War, he marches against him and attacks him; but 
that he might also wait for the appearance of the enemy 
in his front, and then pass over to the attack ; ın which 
case also the battle tactically would be again an offensive 
battle, although in a modified form; and lastly, that he 
might wait till the enemy attacked his position, and then 
oppose him both by holding a particular spot, and by 
offensive action with portions of his force. In all this 
we may imagine several different gradations and shades, 
deviating always more from the principle of a positive 
counterstroke, and passing into that of the defence of a 
spot of ground. We cannot here enter on“the subject of 
how far this should be carried, and which is the most 
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advantageous proportion of the two elements of offensive 
and defensive, gs regards the winning a decisive victory. 
But we cette that when such a result is desired, the 
offensive part of the battle should never be completely 
omitted, and we are convinced that all the effects of a de- 
cisive victory may and must be produced by this offengive 
part, just as well as in a purely tactical offensive battle. 

In the same manner as the fiéld of battle is only a poiss” 
in Strategy, the duration of a battle is only, li am 
an instant of time, and the end and result, not the course 
of a battle, constitutes a strategic quantity. 

Now, if ıt is true that a complete victory may result 
from the offensive elements which lie ın every defensive 
battle, then there would be no fundamental difference 
between an offensive and a defensive battle, as far as 
regards strategic combinations ; we are indeed convinced 
that this 1s so, but the thing wears a different appearance. 
In order to fix the subject more distinctly in the eye, to 
make our view clear and thereby remove the appearance 
now referred to, we shall sketch, hastily, the picture 
of a defensive battle, such as we imagine it. 

The defensive waits the attack in a position ; for this 
he has selected proper ground, and turned it to the best 
account, that is, he has made himself well acquainted 
with the locality, thrown up strong entrenchments at 
some of the most important points, opened and levelled 
communications, constructed batteries, fortified villages, 
and looked out places where he can draw up his masses 
under cover, &c., &c. Whilst the forces on both sides 
are consuming each other at the different points where 
they come into contact, the advantage of a front more 
or less strong, the approach to which is made difficult 
by one or more parallel trenches or other obstacles, or 
also by the iffluence of some strong commanding points, 
enables him with a small part of his force to destroy great 
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numbers of the enemy at every stage of the defence up to 
the heart of the position. The points of, support which 
he has given his wings secure him tola any sudden 
attack from several quarters ; the covered ground which 
he has chosen for his masses makes the enemy cautious, 
indged timid, and affords the defensive the means of 
diminshing by partial and successful attacks the general 

ward movement which goes on as the combat be- 
comes” gradually concentrated within narrower limits. 
The defender therefore casts a contented look at the 
battle as it burns in a moderate blaze before him ;—but 
he does not reckon that his resistance in front can last 
for ever ;—he does not think his flanks impregnable ;— 
he does not expect that the whole course of the battle 
will be changed by the successful charge of a few bat- 
talions or squadrons. His position is deep, for each part 
in the scale of gradation of the order of battle, from the 
Division down to the battalion, has its reserve for unfore- 
seen events, and for a renewal of the fight; and at the 
same time an important mass, one fifth to a quarter of 
the whole, 1s kept quite in the rear out of the battle, sé 
far back as to be quite out of fire, and 1f possible so far 
as to be beyond the circuitous line by which the enemy 
might attempt to turn either flank. With this body he 
intends to cover his flanks from wider and greater turn- 
ing movements, secure himself against unforeseen events, 
and in the latter stage of the battle, when the assailant’s 
plan is fully developed, when the most of his troops have 
been brought into action, he will throw this mass on a 
part of the enemy’s Army, and open at that part of the 
field a smaller offensive battle on his own part, using all 
the elements of attack, such as charges, surprise, turning 
movements, and by means of this pressure against the 
centre of gravity of the battle, now only restfhg on a point, 
make the whole recoil. * 
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This is the normal idea which we have formed of a 
defensive battle, based on the tactics of the present day. 
In this battle the general turning movement made by 
the assailant in order to assist his attack, and at the 
same time with a view to make the results of victory more 
complete, is replied to by a partial turning ss Ay 
the part of the defensive, that is, by the turning of that 
part of the assailant’s force uséd by him in the atterafe 
to turn. This partial movement may be supposed suff- 
cient to destroy the effect of the enemy’s attempt, but 
it cannot lead to a like general enveloping of the assailant’s 
Army; and there will always be a distinction in the 
features of a victory on this account, that the side fighting 
an offensive battle encircles the enemy’s Army, and acts 
towards the centre of the same, while the side fighting on 
the defensive acts more or less from the centre to the 
circumference, in the direction of the radii. 

On the field of battle itself, and in the first stages of 
the pursuit, the enveloping form must always be con- 
sidered the most effectual; we do not mean on account 
of its form generally, we only mean in*the event of its 
being carried out to such an extreme as to limit very 
much the enemy’s means of retreat during the battle. 
But it is just against this extreme point that the enemy’s 
positive counter-effort is directed, and in many cases 
where this effort is not sufficient to obtain a victory, it 
will at least suffice to protect him from such an extreme 
as we allude to. But we must always admit that this 
danger, namely, of having the line of retreat seriously 
contracted, is particularly great in defensive battles, and 
if it cannot be guarded against, the results in the battle 
itself, and in the first stage of the retreat are thereby 
very much enhanced in favour of the enemy. 

But as a ruk this danger does not extend beyond the 
first stage of the retreat, that is, until nightfall; on the 
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following day enveloping is at an end, and both parties 

' are again on an equality in this respect. 

=° Certainly the defender may have Jost ths principal line 
of retreat, and therefore be placed in a disadvantageous 
strategic situation for the future; but in most cases 
th turning movement itself will be at an end, because 
it was only planned to suit the field of battle, and there- 

eg aniio! apply much®further. But what will take 
placè" on the other hand, if the defender is victorious ? 
A division of the defeated force. This may facilitate the 
retreat at the first moment, but next day a concentration 
of all parts is the one thing most needful. Now if the 
victory ıs a most decisıve one, if the defender pursues 
with great energy, this concentration will often become 
impossible, and from this separation of the beaten force 
the worst consequences may follow, which may go on 
step by step to a complete rout. If Buonaparte had 
conquered at Leipsic, the allied Army would have been 
completely cut in two, which would have considerably 
lowered their relative strategic position. At Dresden, 
although Buonaparte certainly did not fight a regular 
defensive battle, the attack had the geometrical form 
of which we have been speaking, that is, from the 
centre to the circumference; the embarrassment of 
the Allies in consequence of their separation, is well 
known, an embarrassment from which they were only 
relieved by the victory on the Katzbach, the tidings of 
which caused Buonaparte to return to Dresden with the 
Guard. 

This battle on the Katzbach itself is a sumilar example. 

In it the defender, at the last moment passes over to the 
offensive, and consequently operates on diverging lines ; 
the French corps were thus wedged asunder, and several 
days after, as the fruits of the victory, Paethod’s division 
fell into the hands of the Allies, 
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The conclusion we draw from this is, that if the assailant, 
by the concentrig form which is homogeneous to him, has 
the means of giing expansion to his victory, on the other 
hand the defender also, by the divergent form which is 
homogeneous to the defence, acquires a means of givi g 
greater results to his victory than would be the case by 
a merely parallel position and perpendicular attack, 
and we think that one meang is at least as good ..26 
the other. 

If in military history we rarely find such great victories 
resulting from the defensive battle as from the offensive, 
that proves nothing against our assertion that the one is 
as well suited to produce victory as the other; the real 
cause is in the very different relations of the defender. 
The Army acting on the defensive is generally the weaker 
of the two, not only in the amount of his forces, but also 
in every other respect ; he either is, or thinks he is, not 
in a condition to follow up his victory with great results, 
and contents himself with merely fending oft the danger 
and saving the honour of his arms. That the defender 
by inferiority of force and other circumstances may be 
tied down to that degree we do not dispute, but there is 
no doubt that this, which is only the consequence of a 
contingent necessity, has often been assumed to be the 
consequence of that part which every defender has to 
play ; and thus in an absurd manner it has become a 
prevalent view of the defensive that its battles should 
really be confined to warding off the attacks of the enemy, 
and not directed to the destruction of the enemy. We 
hold this to be a prejudicial error, a regular substitution 
of the form for the thing itself; and we maintain unre- 
servedly that in the form of War which we call defence, 
the victory may not only be more probable, but may also 
attain the same*magnitude and efficacy as in the attack, 


and that this may be the case not nly in the e result 
VOL. II. 
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of all the combats which constitute a campaign, but also 
in any particular battle, if the necessary degree of force 
and energy is not wanting. 


CHAPTER X 
FORTRESSES 


FORMERLY, and up to the time of great standing Armies, 
fortresses, that is castles and fortified towns, were only 
built for the defence and protection of the inhabitants. 
The baron, if he saw himself pressed on all sides, took 
refuge in his castle to gain time and wait a more favour- 
able moment ; and towns sought by their walls to keep 
off the passing hurricane of War. This simplest and 
most natural object of fortresses did not continue to be 
the only one; the relation which such a place acquired 
with regard to the whole country and to troops acting 
here and there in the country soon gave these fortified 
points a wider importance, a signification which made 
itself felt beyond their walls, and contributed essentially 
to the conquest or occupation of the country, to the 
successful or unsuccessful issue of the whole contest, and 
in this manner they even became a means of making 
War more of a connected whole. Thus fortresses acquired 
that strategic significance which for a time was regarded 
as so important that it dictated the leading features of 
the plans of campaigns, which were more directed to the 
taking of one or more fortresses than the destruction of 
the enemy’s Army in the field. Men reverted to the cause 
of the importance of these places, that is to the connection 
between a fortified point, and the country, and the 
Armies ; and then thought that they ceuld not be suf- 
ficiently particular dt too philosophical in choosing the 
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points to be fortified. In these abstract objects the 
original one wags almost lost sight of, and at length they 
came to the igea of fortresses without either towns or 
inhabitants. " 

On the other hand, the times are past in which the 
mere enclosure of a place with walls, without any military 
preparations, could keep a place dry during an inundation 
of War sweeping over the whdle country. Such a possi- 
bility rested partly on the division of Nations féfmerly 
into small States, partly on the periodical character of 
the incursions then in vogue, which had fixed and very: 
limited duration, almost in accordance with the seasons, 
as either the feudal forces hastened home, or the pay 
for the condottieri used regularly to run short. Since 
large standing Armies, with powerful trains of artillery 
mow down the opposition of walls or ramparts as it were 
with a machine, neither town nor other small corporation 
has any longer an inclination to hazard all their means 
only to be taken a few weeks or months later, and then 
to be treated so much the worse. Still less can it be the 
interest of an Army to break itself up mto garrisons for 
a number of strong places, which may for a time retard 
the progress of the enemy, but must in the end submit. 
We must always keep enough forces, over and above 
those ın garrison, to make us equal to the enemy in the 
open field, unless we can depend on the arrival of an Ally, 
who will relieve our strong places and set our Army free. 
Consequently the number of fortresses has necessarily 
much diminished, and this has again led to the abandon- 
ment of the idea of directly protecting the population 
and property in towns by fortifications, and promoted 
the other idea of regarding the fortresses as an indirect 
protection to the country, which they secure by their 
strategic impoftance as knots ae hold together the 
strategic web. 
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Such has been the course of ideas, not only in books 
but also in actual experience. At the,same time, as 
usually happens, it has been much iad e spun out in 
books. 

atural as was this tendency of things, still these ideas 
wexe carried out to an extreme, and mere crotchets and 
fancies displaced the sound core of a natural and urgent 
want. We shall look into these simple and important 
wants when we enumerate the objects and conditions of 
fortresses all together; we shall thereby advance from 
the simple to the more complicated, and in the succeed- 
ing chapter we shall see what is to be deduced therefrom 
as to the determination of the position and number of 
fortresses. 

The efficacy of a fortress is plainly composed of two 
different elements, the passive and the active By the 
first it shelters the place, and all that it contains; by 
the other it possesses a certain influence over the adjacent 
country, even beyond the range of its guns. 

This active element consists in the attacks which the 
garrison may undertake upon every enemy who approacltes 
within a certain distance. The larger the garrison, so 
much the stronger numerically will be the detachments 
that may be employed on such expeditions, and the 
stronger such detachments the wider as a rule will be 
the range of their operations ; from which ıt follows that 
the sphere of the active influence of a great fortress is 
not only greater in intensity but also more extensive 
than that of a small one. But the active element itself 
is again, to a ceitain extent, of two kinds, consisting 
namely of enterprises of the garrison proper, and of enter- 
prises which other bodies of troops, great and small, not 
belonging to the garrison but in co-operation with it, 
may be able to carry out. For instance, bodies which 
independently would Be too weak to face the enemy, may 
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through the shelter which, in case of necessity, the walls 
of a er them, be able to maintain themselves 
in the country,¥and th a certain extent to command it. 

The enterprises which the garrison of a fortress can 
venture to undertake are always somewhat restricted. 
Even in the case of large places and st:ang garrisons, 
the detachrments which can be employed on such opera- 
tions are mostly inconsiderable as compared with the 
forces in the field, and their average sphere of action 
seldom exceeds a couple of days’ marches. If the fortress 
is small, the detachments it can send out are quite in- 
significant and the range of their activity will generally 
be confined to the nearest villages. But bodies which do 
not belong to the garrison, and therefore are not under 
the necessity of returning to the place, are thereby much 
more at liberty in their movements, and by their means, 
1f other circumstances are favourable, the external zone 
of action of a fortress may be immensely extended. 
Therefore if we speak of the active influence of fortresses 
in general terms, we must always keep this feature of 
the same principally in view. 

But even the smallest active element of the weakest 
garrison, is still essential for the different objects which 
fortresses are destined to fulfil, for strictly speaking even 
the most passive of all the functions of a fortress (defence 
against attack) cannot be imagined exclusive of that 
active agency. At the same time it, is evident that 
amongst the different purposes which a fortress may 
have to answer generally, or in this or that moment, 
the passive element will be most required at one time, 
the active at another. The rôle which a fortress is to 
fulfil may be perfectly simple, and the action of the place 
will in such case be to a certain extent direct ; it may be 
partly complicated, and the action’ then becomes more or 
less indirect. We shall examine these subjects separately, 
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commencing with the first; but at the outset we must 
state that a fortress may be intended ae several 
of these purposes, perhaps all of thefn, eifher at once, or 
at least at different stages of the War. 

e say, therefore, that fortresses are great and most 
important supports of the defensive. 

I. As secure depéts of stores of all kinds. The assailant 
during his aggression subsists his Army from day to day ; 
the defensive usually must have made preparations long 
beforehand, he need not therefore draw provisions ex- 
clusively from the district he occupies, and which he no 
doubt desires to spare. Storehouses are therefore for him 
a great necessity. The provisions of all kinds which the 
aggressor possesses are in his rear as he advances, and 
are therefore exempt from the dangers of the theatre of 
War, while those of the defensive are exposed to them. 
If these provisions of all kinds are not in fortified places, 
then a most injurious effect on the operations in the field 
is the consequence, and the most extended and compul- 
sory positions often become necessary in order to cover 
depéts or sources of supply. i 

An Army on the defensive without fortresses has a 
hundred vulnerable spots ; it is a body without armour. 

2. As a protection to great and wealthy towns. This 
purpose is closely allied to the first, for great and wealthy 
towns, especially commercial ones, are the natural store- 
houses of an Army; as such their possession and loss 
affects the Army directly. Besides this, it is also always 
worth while to preserve this portion of the national 
wealth, partly on account of the resources which they 
furnish directly, partly because, in negotiations for peace, 
an important place is in itself a valuable weight thrown 
into the scale. 

This use of fortresses has been too little regarded in 
modern times, and yet it is one of the most natural, and 
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one which has a most powerful effect, and is the least 
liable to mistalfs. If there was a country in which not 
only all great es rih cities, but all populous places as 
well were fortified, and defended by the’ inhabitants and 
the people belonging to the adjacent districts, then by 
that means the expedition of military operation would 
be so much reduced, and the people attacked would press 
with so great a part of their Whole weight in the scales, 
that the talent as well as the force of will of the @iemy’s 
General would sink to nothing. 

We just mention this ideal application of fortification 
to a country to do justice to what we have just supposed 
to be the proper use of fortresses, and that the import- 
ance of the direct protection which they afford may not 
be overlooked for a moment; but in any other respect 
this idea will not again interrupt our considerations, for 
amongst the whole number of fortresses there must always 
be some which must be more strongly fortified than others, 
to serve as the real supports of the active Army. 

The purposes specified under r and 2 hardly call forth 
any other but the passive action of fortresses. 

3. As real barriers, they close the roads, and in most 
cases the rivers, on which they are situated. 

It is not as easy as is generally supposed to find a 
practicable lateral road which passes round a fortress, 
for this turning must be made, not only out of reach of 
the guns of this place, but glso by a detour greater or less, 
to avoid sorties of the garrison. j 

If the country is in the least degree difficult, there are 
often delays connected with the slightest deviation of 
the road which may cause the loss of a whole day’s march, 
and, if the road is much used, may become of great im- 
portance. 

How they°may have an influence on enterprises by 
closing the navigation of a river È clear in itself. 
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4. As tactical points d'appui. As the diameter of the 
zone covered by the fire of even a gs woes class of 
fortifications is usually some miled, forfresses may be 
considered always as the best points d’appui for the 
flanks of a position. A lake of several miles long is 
certainly an excellent support for the wing of an Army, 
and yet a fortress of moderate size is better. The flank 
does not require to rest lose upon it, as the assailant, 
for tht sake of his retreat, would not throw himself be- 
tween our flank and that obstacle. 

5. As a station (or stage). If fortresses are on the line 
of communication of the defensive, as is generally the 
case, they serve as halting places for all that passes up 
and down these lines. The chief danger to lines of com- 
munication ıs from irregular bands, whose action is always 
of the nature of a shock. If a valuable convoy, on the 
approach of such a comet, can reach a fortress by hasten- 
ing the march or quickly turning, it 1s saved, and may 
wait there till the danger 1s past. Further, all troops 
marching to or from the Army, after halting here for a 
few days, are better able to hasten the remainder of the 
march, and a halting day is just the time of greatest 
danger. In this way a fortress situated half way on a line 
of communication of one hundred and fifty miles shortens 
the line in a manner one half. 

6. As places of refuge for weak or defeated Corps. Under 
the guns of a moderate sized fortress every Corps is safe 
from the enemy’s blows, even if no entrenched camp is 
specially prepared for them. No doubt such a Corps must 
give up its further retreat if it waits too long; but this 
is no great sacrifice in cases where a further retreat would 
only end in complete destruction. 

In many cases a fortress can ensure a few days’ halt 
without the retreat being altogether stopped. For the 
slightly wounded and ‘ugitives who precede a beaten 
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Army, it is especially suited as a place of refuge, where 
they can wait tp rejqin their corps. 

If Magdeburg had iain on the direct line of the Prussian 
retreat in 1806, and if that line had not been already lost 
at Auerstadt, the Army could easily have halted for three 
or four days near that great fortress, and rallied and re- 
organised itself. But even as it was it served as a rally- 
ing point for the remains of Hohenlohe’s Corps, which 
there first resumed the appearance of an Army. 

It is only by actual experience in War itself that the 
beneficial influence of fortresses close at hand in disastrous 
times can be rightly understood. They contain powder 
and arms, forage and bread, give covering to the sick, 
security to the sound, and recovery of sense to the panic- 
stricken. They are like an hostelry in the desert. 

In the four last named purposes it 1s evident that the 
active agency of fortresses is called more into requisition. 

7. Asa real shield against the enemy’s aggression. For- 
tresses which the defender leaves in his front break the 
stream of the enemy’s attack like ice breakers on the 
piers of a bridge. The enemy must at least invest them, 
and requires for that, if the garrisons are brave and enter- 
prising, perhaps double their strength. But, besides, 
these garrisons may and do mostly consist in part of 
troops, who, although competent to duty in a garrison, 
are not fit for the field—half trained mulitia, invalids, 
convalescents, armed citizens, landstyrm, &c. The 
enemy, therefore, in such case is perhaps weakened four 
times more than we are. 

This disproportionate weakening of the enemy’s power 
is the first and most important but not the only advan- 
tage which a besieged fortress affords by its resistance. 
From the moment that the enemy crosses our line of 
fortresses, all his movements become much more con- 
strained; he is limited in his lines of retreat, and must 
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constantly attend to the direct covering of the sieges 
which he undertakes. 

Here, therefore, fortresses co-operate wif the defensive, 
act in a most extensive and decisive manner, and of all 
the objects that they can have, this may be regarded as 
the most impprtant. 

If this use of fortresses—far from being seen regularly 
repeating itself—occurs comparatively seldom in military 
history, the cause is to be found in the character of most 
Wars, this means being to a certain extent far too decisive 
and too thoroughly effectual for them, the explanation 
of which we leave till hereafter. 

In this use of fortresses it is chiefly their offensive 
power that is called for, at least it is that by which their 
effectual action is chiefly produced. If a fortress was no 
more to an aggressor than a point which could not be 
occupied by him, it might be an obstacle to him, but not 
to such a degree as to compel him to lay siege to ıt. But 
as he cannot leave six, eight, or ten thousand men to 
do as they like in his rear, he ıs obliged to invest the 
place with a sufficient force, and if he desires that this 
investment should not continue to employ so large a 
detachment, he must convert the investment into a siege, 
and take the place From the moment the siege com- 
mences, it is then chiefly the passive efficacy of the for- 
tress which comes into action. 

All the destinations of foréresses which we have been 
hitherto considering are fulfilled ın a simple and mainly 
in a direct manner. On the other hand, in the next two 
objects the method of action is more complicated. 

8. As a protection to extended canionments. That a 
moderate-sized fortress closes the approach to canton- 
ments lying behind it for a width of fifteen to twenty 
miles is a simple result of its existence ; But how such a 
place comes to have ‘the honour of covering a line of 
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cantonments seventy-five to one hundred miles in length, 
which we find freq ntly spoken of in military history 
as a fact—tha{ requires investigation as far as it has 
really taken place, and refutation so far as it may be 
mere illusion. i 

The following points offer themselves fpr considera- 
tion :— 

(x.) That the place in itself blocks one of the main 
roads, and really covers a breadth of fifteen to*twenty 
miles of country. 

(2.) That it may be regarded as an exceptionally strong 
advanced post, or that it affords a more complete observa- 
tion of the country, to which may be added facilities in 
the way of secret information through the ordinary rela- 
tions of civil life which exist between a great town and 
the adjacent districts. It is natural that in a place of 
six, eight, or ten thousand inhabitants, one should be able 
to learn more of what is going on in the neighbourhood 
than in a mere village, the quarters of an ordinary out- 
post. 

(3.) That smaller bodies are pivoted ðn it, derive from 
it protection and security, and from time to time can 
advance towards the enemy, it may be to bring in intelli- 
gence, or, in case he attempts to turn the fortress, to 
undertake something against his rear; that therefore al- 
though a fortress cannot quit its place, still it may have 
the efficacy of an advanced corps (Fifth Book, eighth 
Chapter). 

(4.) That the defender, after assembling his troops, can 
take up his position at a point directly behind this fortress, 
which the assailant cannot reach without becoming ex- 
posed to danger from leaving the fortress in his rear. 

No doubt every attack on a line of cantonments as 
such is to be taken in the sense of a surprise, or rather, 
we are only speaking here of that*kind of attack ; but it 
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is evident in itself that an attack by surprise accomplishes 
its effect in a much shorter space of tim, than a regular 
attack on a theatre of War. Therefore, falthough in the 
latter case, a fortress which is to be passed by must neces- 
sarily be invested and kept in check, this investment will 
not be so indispensable in the case of a mere sudden 
attack on cantonments, and therefore in the same pro- 
portion the fortress will be less an obstacle to the attack 
of the Lantonments. That is true enough ; also the can- 
tonments lying at a distance of thirty to forty miles 
from the fortress cannot be directly protected by it; but 
the object of such a sudden attack does not consist alone 
in the attack of a few cantonments. Until we reach the 
book on attack we cannot describe circumstantially the 
real object of such a sudden attack and what may be 
expected from it; but this much we may say at present, 
that its principal results are obtained, not by the actual 
attack on some isolated quarters, but by the series of 
combats which the aggressor forces on isolated detach- 
ments not in proper order, and more bent upon hurrying 
to certain points than upon fighting. But this attack 
and pursuit will always be in a direction more or less 
towards the centre of the enemy’s cantonments, and, 
therefore, an important fortress lying in front of this 
centre will certainly prove a very great impediment to 
the attack. 

If we reflect op these four points in the whole of their 
effects, we see that an important fortress in a direct and 
in an indirect way certainly gives some security to a much 
greater extent of cantonments than we should think at 
first sight. “‘ Some security ” we say, for all these indirect 
agencies do not render the advance of the enemy impos- 
stble ; they only make it more difficult, and a more serious 
consideration ; consequently less probable and less of a 
danger for the defensive. But that is also all that was 
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required, and all tht should be understood in this case 
under the termf‘ covering.” The real direct security 
must be attained by'means of outposts and the arrange- 
ment of the cantonments themselves. 

There is, therefore, some truth in ascribing to a great 
fortress the capability of covering a wide extent of canton- 
ments lying in rear of it; but it is also not to be denied 
that often in plans of real campaigns, but still ottener in 
historical works, we meet with vague and empty.r:xpres- 
sions, or illusory views in connection with this subject. 
For if that covering is only realised by the co-operation of 
several circumstances, if it then also only produces a 
diminution of the danger, we can easily see that, in parti- 
cular cases, through special circumstances, above all, 
through the boldness of the enemy, this whole covering 
may prove an illusion, and therefore in actual war we 
must not content ourselves with assuming hastily at once 
the efficacy of such and such a fortress, but carefully 
examine and study each single case on its own merits. 

9. As covering a province not occupied. If during War 
a province is either not occupied at all,eor only occupied 
by an insufficient force, and likewise exposed more or 
less to incursions from flying columns, then a fortress, if 
not too unimportant in size, may be looked upon as a 
covering, or, if we prefer, as a security for this province. 
As a security it may at all events be regarded, for an 
enemy cannot become master of the province until he 
has taken it, and chat gives us time ‘to hasten to its 
defence. But the actual covering can certainly only be 
supposed very indirect, or as not properly belonging to it. 
That is, the fortress by its active opposition can only in 
some measure check the incursions of hostile bands. If 
this opposition is limited to merely what the garrison 
can effect, then the result must be little indeed, for the 
garrisons of such places are generally weak and usually 
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consist of infantry only, and that not of the best quality. 
The idea gains a little more reality jf sÅ] columns keep 
themselves in communication with'the place, making it 
their base and place of retreat in case of necessity. 

10. As the focus of a general arming of the nation. Pro- 
visions, arms, and munitions can never be supplied in a 
regular manner in a People’s War; on the other hand, it 
is just in the very nature uf such a War to do the best we 
can; Xn that way a thousand small sources furnishing 
means of resistance are opened which otherwise might 
have remained unused ; and it is easy to see that a strong 
commodious fortress, as a great magazine of these things, 
can well give to the whole defence more force and intensity, 
more cohesion, and greater results. 

Besides, a fortress is a place of refuge for wounded, 
the seat of the civil functionaries, the treasury, the point 
of assembly for the greater enterprises, &c., &c.; lastly, 
a nucleus of resistance which during the siege places the 
enemy’s force in a condition which facilitates and favours 
the attacks of national levies acting in conjunction. 

II. For the deyence of rivers and mountains. Nowhere 
can a fortress answer so many purposes, undertake to 
play so many parts, as when it is situated on a great river. 
It secures the passage at any time at that spot, and hinders 
that of the enemy for several miles each way, it commands 
the use of the river for commercial purposes, receives all 
ships within its walls, blocks bridges and roads, and helps 
the indirect defence of the river, that is, the defence by 
a position on the enemy’s side. It is evident that, by 
its influence in so many ways, ıt very greatly facilitates 
the defence of the river, and may be regarded as an essen- 
tial part of that defence. 

Fortresses in mountains are important in a similar 
manner. They there form the knots of whole systems 
of roads, which have fheir commencement and termina- 
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tion at that spot ; they thus command the whole country 
which is traveryéd By these roads, and they may be re- 
garded as the true buttresses of the whole defensive 
system. 


CHAPTER XI 
FORTRESSES (Continued) 


WE have discussed the object of fortresses: now for 
their situation. At first the subject seems very compli- 
cated, when we think of the diversity of objects,’ each 
of which may again be modified by the locality; but 
such a view has very little foundation if we keep to the 
essence of the thing, and guard against unnecessary sub- 
tilties. 

It is evident that all these demands are at once satisfied, 
if, in those districts of country which are to be regarded 
as the theatre of War, all the largest and richest towns 
on the great high roads connecting the two countries 
with each other are fortified, more particularly those 
adjacent to harbours and bays of the sea, or situated on 
large rivers and in mountains. Great towns and great 
roads always go hand in hand, and both have also a 
natural connection with great rivers and the coasts of 
the sea, all these four conditions, therefore, agree very 
well with each other, and give rise to no incongruity ; on 
the other hand, it is not the same with mountains, for 
large towns are seldom found there. If, therefore, the 
position and direction of a mountain chain makes it favour- 
able to a defensive line, it is necessary to close its roads 
and passes by small forts, built for this purpose only, 
and at the least possible cost, the great outlay on works 
of fortificatiow being reserved for the important places of 
arms in the level country. 
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We have not yet noticed the fréntiers of the state, 
nor said anything of the geometricgl fdym of the whole 
system of fortresses, nor of the other geographical points 
in connection with their situation, because we regard the 
objects above mentioned as the most essential, and are 
of opinion that in many cases they alone are sufficient, 
particularly in small States. But, at the same time, other 
considerations may be adraitted, and may be imperative 
in cougtries of a greater superficial extent, which either 
have a great many important towns and roads, or, on 
the contrary, are almost without any, which are either 
very rich, and, possessing already many fortresses, still 
want new ones, or those which, on the other hand, are 
very poor, and under the necessity of making a few answer, 
in short, in cases where the number of fortresses does 
not correspond with the number of important towns and 
roads which present themselves, being either considerably 
greater or less. 

We shall now cast a glance at the nature of such other 
considerations. 

The chief questions which remain relate to— 

I. The choice of the principal roads, if the two countries 
are connected by more roads than we wish to fortify. 

z. Whether the fortresses are to be placed on the 
frontier only, or spread over the country. Or, 

3. Whether they shall be distributed uniformly, or in 
groups. 

4. Circumstances relating to the geography of the 
country to which it is necessary to pay attention. 

A number of other points with respect to the geo- 
metrical form of the line of fortifications, such as whether 
they should be placed in a single line or in several lines, 
that is, whether they do more service when placed one 
behind another, or side by side in line with each other ; 
whether they should ke chequer-wise, or in a straight 
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line ; or whether pref should take the form of a fortifica- 
tion itself, with @lierlts and re-entering angles—all these 
we look upon as,empty subtilties, that is, considerations 
so insignificant, that, compared with the really important 
points, they are not worth notice ; and we only mention 
them here because they are not merely treated of in many 
books, but also a great deal more is made of this rubbish 
than it is worth. 

As regards the first question, in order to placesft in a 
clearer light we shall merely instance the relation of the 
south of Germany to France, that is, to the upper Rhine. 
If, without reference to the number of separate States 
composing this district of country, we suppose it a whole 
which 1s to be fortified strategically, much doubt will arise, 
for a great number of very fine roads lead from the Rhine 
into the interior of Franconia, Bavaria, and Austria. 
Certainly, towns are not wanting which surpass others in 
size and importance, as Nuremburg, Wurzburg, Ulm, Augs- 
burg, and Munich ; but if we are not disposed to fortify 
all, there is no alternative but to make a selection. If, 
further, in accordance with our view, thé fortification of 
the greatest and wealthiest is held to be the principal 
thing, still it is not to be denied that, owing to the distance 
between Nuremburg and Munich, the first has a very 
different strategic signification from the second; and 
therefore it always remains to be considered whether it 
would not be better, in place of Nuremburg, to fortify 
some other place in the neighbourhood of Munich, even 
if the place is one of less importance ın itself. 

As concerns the decision in such cases, that is, answer- 
ing the first question, we must refer to what has been 
said in the chapters on the general plan of defence, and 
on the choice of points of attack. Wherever the most 
natural point ôf attack is situated, there the defensive 
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Therefore, amongst a number i great roads leading | 
from the enemy’s country into ours we should first of all 
fortify that which leads most directly to,the heart of our 
dominions, or that which, traversing fertile provinces, or 
running parallel to navigable rivers, facilitates the enemy’s 
undertaking, and then we may rest secure. The assailant 
then encounters these works, or should he resolve to pass 
them by, he will naturally offer a favourable opportunity 
for op&.ations against his flank. 

Vienna is the heart of South Germany, and plainly 
Munich or Augsburg, in relation to France alone (Switzer- 
land and Italy being therefore supposed neutral) would be 
more efficient as a principal fortress than Nuremburg or 
Wurzburg. But if, at the same time, we look at the 
roads leading from Italy into Germany by Switzerland 
and the Tyrol, this will become still more evident, because, 
in relation to these, Munich and Augsburg will always be 
places of importance, whereas Wurzburg and Nuremburge 
are much the same, in this respect, as if they did not exist. 

We turn now to the second question—Whether the 
fortresses should be placed on the frontier, or distributed 
over the country ? In the first place, we must observe, 
that, as regards small States, this question is superfluous, 
for what are called strategic frontiers coincide, in their case, 
nearly with the whole country. The larger the State is 
supposed to be in the consideration of this question, the 
plainer appears the necessityefor 1ts being answered. 

The most natural answer is,—that fortresses belong to 
the frontiers, for they are to defend the State, and the 
State is defended as long as the frontiers are defended. 
This argument may be valid in the abstract, but the 
following considerations will show that it is subject to 
very many modifications. 

Every defence which is calculated chiefly on foreign 
assistance lays great Walue on gaining time; it is not 
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a vigorous compen troke, but a slow proceeding, in 
which the chief goin consists more in delay than in any 
weakening of the enemy which is effected. But now it 
lies in the natufe of the thing that, supposing all other 
circumstances alike, fortresses which are spread over the 
whole country, and include between them.a very con- 
siderable area of territory, will take longer to capture 
than those squeezed together’ in a close line on the 
frontier. Further, in all cases in which the objet is to 
overcome the enemy through the length of his com- 
munications, and the difficulty of his existence, therefore 
in countries which can chiefly reckon on this kind of 
reaction, it would be a complete contradiction to have 
the defensive preparations of this kind only on the 
frontier. Lastly, let us also remember that, if circum- 
stances will in any way allow of it, the fortification of 
the capital is a main point; that according to our prin- 
ciples the chief towns and places of commerce in the 
provinces demand it otherwise; that rivers passing 
through the country, mountains, and other irregular 
features of ground, afford advantages fòr new lines of 
defence ; that many towns, through their strong natural 
situation, invite fortification; moreover, that certain 
accessories of War, such as manufactories of arms, &c., 
are better placed in the interior of the country than on 
the frontier, and their value well entitles them to the 
protection of works of fortsfication; then we see that 
there is always more or less occasion for the construction 
of fortresses in the interior of a country; on this account 
we are of opinion, that although States which possess a 
great number of fortresses are right in placing the greater 
number on the frontier, still it would be a great mistake 
if the interior of the country was left entirely destitute 
of them. We ‘think that this mistake has been made 
in a remarkable degree in France#—A great doubt may 
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with reason arise if the border pri ces of a country 
contain no considerable towns, such towns lying further 
back towards the interior, as is the case in South Ger- 
many in particular, where Swabia is almost destitute 
of great towns, whilst Bavaria contains a large number. 
We do not hold it to be necessary to remove these doubts 
once for all on general grounds, believing that in such 
cases, in order to arrive ‘at a solution, reasons derived 
from t&2 particular situation must come into considera- 
tion. Still we must call attention to the closing remarks 
in this chapter. 

The third question—Whether fortresses should be dis- 
posed in groups, or more equally distributed ?>—will, if 
we reflect upon it, seldom arise; still we must not, for 
that reason, set it down as a useless subtilty, because 
certainly a group of two, three, or four fortresses, which 
are only a few days’ march from a common centre, give 
that point and the Army placed there such strength,# 
that, if other conditions allowed of it, in some measure 
one would be very much tempted to form such a strategic 
bastion. > 

The last point concerns the other geographical pro- 
perties of the points to be chosen. That fortresses on 
the sea, on streams and great rivers, and ın mountains, 
are doubly effective, has been already stated to be one 
of the principal considerations ; but there are a number 
of other points,in connectién with fortresses to which 
regard must be paid. 

If a fortress cannot lie on the river itself, it is better 
not to place it near, but at a distance of fifty to sixty 
miles from it; otherwise, the river intersects, and lowers 
the value of the sphere of action of the fortress in all 


those points above mentioned.* 
e 


* Philippsburg was the pattern of a badly-placed fortress; it re- 
sembled a fool standing wifh his nose close to a wall. 
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This is not the ape in mountains, because there the 
movement of large! or small masses upon particular 
points is not restricted in the same degrze as it is by a 
river. Bu forttesses on the enemy’s side of a moun- 
tain are not well placed because they are difficult to 
succour. It they are on our side, the difficulty of laying 
siege to them is very great, as the mountuins cut across 
the enemy’s line of communication. We give Olmitz, 
1758, as an example. l 

It is easıly seen that impassable forests and marshes 
have a similar effect to that of rivers. 

The question has been often raised as to whether 
towns situated in a very difficylt country are well or ill 
suited for fortresses. As they can be fortified and 
defended at a small expense, or be made much stronger, 
often impregnable, at an equal expenditure, and the 
services of a fortress are always more passive than 
active, it does not seem necessary to attach much im- 
portance to the objection that they can easily be 
blockaded. 

If we now, in conclusion, cast a retrospective glance 
over our simple system of fortification for a country, 
we may assert that it rests on comprehensive data, 
lasting in their nature, and directly connected with the 
foundations of the state itself, not on transient views on 
War, fashionable only fo. a day; not on imaginary 
strategic niceties, nor on requirements completely singular 
in character—an error which might be attended with 
irreparable consequences if allowed to influence the con- 
struction of fortresses intended to last five hundred, 
perhaps a thousand, years. Silberberg, in Silesia, built 
by Frederick the Great on one of the ridges of the 
Sudetics, has, from the complete alteration in circum- 
stances which “has since taken place, lost almost entirely 
its importance and object, whilst@Breslau, if it had been 
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made a strong place of arms, and fo tinued to be so, 
would have always maintained its value against the 
French, as well as against the Russigns, Poles, and 
Austrians. 

Our reader will not overlook the fact that these con- 
siderations are not raised on the supposed case of a 
State providing itself with a set of new fortifications ; 
they would be useless 1f such was their object, as such 
a case Seldom, if ever, happens; but they may all arise 
at the designing of each single fortification. 


CHAPTER XII 
DEFENSIVE POSITION 


EVERY position in which we accept battle, at the same 
time making use of the ground as a means of protection, * 
is a defensive position, and it makes no difference in this 
respect whether we act more passively or more offen- 
sively in the actfon. This follows from the general view 
of the defensive which we have given. 

Now we may also apply the term to every position in 
which an Army whilst marching to encounter the enemy 
would certainly accept battle if the latter sought for it. 
In point of fact, most battles take place in this way, and 
in all the Middle Ages no other was ever thought of. 
That is, however, not the kind of position of which we 
are now speaking; by far the greater number of posi- 
tions are of this kind, and the conception of a position 
in contradistinction to a camp taken up on the march 
would suffice for that. A position which is specially 
called a defenstve position must therefore have some 
other distinguishing characteristics. 

In the decisions whid take place in an ordinary posi- 
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tion, the idea of Cg Hearted predominates ; the Armies 
march against each éther in order to come to an engage- 
ment : the place is a subordinate point, all that is required 
from it is the . iSshould not be unsuitable. But in a real 
defensive position the idea of place predominates; the 
decision is to be realised on this spot, or rather, chiefly 
through this spot. That is the only kind of position we 
have here in view. ; 

Now the connection of place is a double one ;øgthat is, 
in the first instance, inasmuch as a orce posted at this 
point exercises a certain influence upon the War in general ; 
and next, inasmuch as the local features of the ground 
contribute to the strength of the Army and afford pro- 
tection : in a word, a strategic and a tactical connection. 

Strictly speaking, the term defensive position has its 
origin only in connection with tactics, for its connection 
with strategy, namely, that an Army posted at this point 
by its presence serves to defend the country, will also suit 
the case of an Army acting offensively. 

The strategic effect to be derived from a position cannot 
be shown completely until hereafter, when we discuss the 
defence of a theatre of War; we shall therefore only con- 
sider it here as far as can be done at present, and for that 
end we must examine more closely the nature of two ideas 
which have a similarity and are often mistaken for one 
another, that is, the turning a position, and the passing 
by it. e 

The turning a position relates to its front, and is done 
either by an attack upon the side of the position or on 
its rear, or by acting against its lines of retreat and com- 
munication. 

The first of these, that is, an attack on flank or rear is 
tactical in its nature. In our days in which the mobility 
of troops is so’ great, and all plans of battles have more 
or less in view the turning or envelpping the enemy, every 
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position must accordingly be adg@pted to meet such . 
measures, and one to deserve the mame of strong must, 
with a strong front, allow at least of good combinations 
for battle on the sides and rear as well in case of their 
being menaced, In this way a position will not become 
untenable by the enemy turning it with a view to an 
attack on the flank or rear, as the battle which then 
takes place was provided’for ın the choice of the position, 
and shguld ensure the defender all the advantages which 
he could expect from this position generally. 

If the position is turned by the enemy with a view to 
acting against the lines of retreat and communication, 
this is a strategic relation, and the question is how long 
the position can be maintained, and whether we cannot 
outbid the enemy by a scheme like his own, both these 
questions depend on the situation of the point (strategic- 
ally), that is, chiefly on the relations of the lines of com- 
munication of both combatants. A good position shoulder 
secure to the Army on the defensive the advantage in 
this point. In any case the position will not be rendered 
of no effect in this way, as the enemy is neutralised by 
the position when he is occupied by it in the manner 
supposed. 

But if the assailant, without troubling himself about the 
existence of the Army awaiting his attack in a defensive 
position, advances with his main body by another line 
in pursuit of his object, then he passes by the position ; 
and if he can do this with impunity, and really does it, 
he will immediately enforce the abandonment of the 
position, consequently put an end to its usefulness. 

There is hardly any position in the world which, in 
the simple sense of the words, cannot be passed by, for 
cases such as the isthmus of Perekop are so rare that they 
are hardly worth attention. The impossibility of passing 
by must therefore be puncerstded as merely applying to 
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the disadvantages inf which the assailant would become 
involved if he set about such an operation. We shall 
have a more fitting opportunity to state these disadvan- 
tages in the 4wéhty-seventh chapter; whether small or 
great, in every case they are the equivalent of the tactical 
effect which the position is capable of producing but 
which has not been realised, and in common with it 
constitute the object of the posftion. 

From the preceding observations, therefoge, two 
strategic properties of the defensive position have re- 
sulted : 

I. That it cannot be passed round. 

2. That in the struggle for the lines of communication 
it gives the defender advantages. 

Here we have to add two other strategic properties, 
namely— 

3. That the relation of the lines of communication may 
also have a favourable influence on the form of combat ; 
and 

4. That the general influence of the country is advan- 
tageous. j 

For the relation of the lines of communication has an 
influence not only upon the possibility or impossibility 
of passing by a position or of cutting off the enemy’s 
supplies, but also on the whole course of the battle. An 
oblique line of retreat facilitates a tactical turning move- 
ment on the part of the assailant, and paralyses our own 
tactical movements during the battle. “But an oblique 
position in relation to the lines of communication is often 
not the fault of tactics but a consequence of a defective 
strategic point; it is, for example, not to be avoided 
when the road changes direction in the vicinity of the 
position (Borodino, 1812); the assailant is then in such 
a position thaf he can turn our line without deviating from 
his own perpendicular disposition. * 
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Further, the aggressor has much greater freedom for 
tactical movement if he commands several roads for his 
retreat whilst we are limited to one. In such cases the 
tactical skill of the defensive will be eferted in vain to 
overcome the disadvantageous influence resulting from 
the strategic,relations. 

Lastly as regards the fourth point, such a disadvan- 
tageous general influencé may predominate in the other 
characigristics of ground, that the most careful choice, 
and the best use of tactical means, can do nothing to 
combat them. Under such circumstances the chief points 
are as follows : 

I. The defensive must particularly seek for the ad- 
vantage of being able to overlook his adversary, so that 
he may be able swiftly to throw himself upon him inside 
the limits of his position. It is only when the local diffi- 
culties of approach combine with these two conditions 
that the ground is really favourable to the defensive. 

On the other hand, those points which are under the 
influence of commanding ground are disadvantageous to 
him ; also mostepositions in mountains (of which we shall 
speak more particularly in the chapters on mountain 
warfare). Further, positions which rest one flank on 
mountains, for such a position certainly makes the passing 
by more difficult, but facilitates a turning movement. Of 
the same kind are all positions which have a mountain 
immediately in their front, and generally all those which 
bear relation to the description of ground above specified. 

As an example of the opposite of these disadvantageous 
properties, we shall only instance the case of a position 
which has a mountain in rear; from this so many ad- 
vantages result that it may be assumed in general to be 
one of the most favourable of all positions for the de- 
fensive. z 

2. A country may cqrrespond more or less to the char- 
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acter and composifjdh of an Army. A very numerous 
cavalry is a proper reason for seeking an open country. 
Want of this arm, perhaps also of artillery, while we have 
at command « c&urageous infantry inured to War, and 
acquainted with the country, make it advisahle to take 
advantage of a difficult, close country. R 

We do not here enter into. particulars respecting the 
tactical relation which the local features of a defensive 
position bear to the force which is to occupy jf. We 
only speak of the total result, as that only is a strategic 
quantity. 

Undoubtedly a position in which an Army is to await 
the full force of the hostile attack, should give the troops 
such an important advantage of ground as may be con- 
sidered a multiplier of its force. Where nature does 
much, but not to the full as much as we want, the art of 
entrenchment comes to our help. In this way ıt happens 
not unfrequently that some parts become unassailable, and 
not unusually the whole is made so: plainly in this last 
case, the whole nature of the measure is changed. It is 
then no longer a battle under advantageous conditions 
which we seek, and in this battle the issue of the campaign, 
but an issue without a battle. Whilst we occupy with 
our force an unassailable position, we directly refuse the 
battle, and oblige our enemy to seek for a solution in 
some other way. 

We must, therefore, completely separate these two 
cases, and shall speak of the latter in the following chapter, 
under the title of a strong posttion. 

But the defensive position with which we have now to 
do is nothing more than a field of battle with the addition 
of advantages in our favour; and that it should become 
a field of battle, the advantages in our favour must not 
be too great. But now what degree of strength may such 
a position have? Plainly more 4 proportion as our 
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enemy is more determined on the atfigk, and that depends 
on the nature of the individual case. Opposed to a Buona- 
parte, we may and should withdraw behind stronger ram- 
parts than before a Daun or a Schwartéenburg. 

If certain portions of a position are unattackable, say 
the front, then that is to be taken as a separate factor of 
its whole strength, for the forces not required at that point 
are available for employment elsewhere; but we must 
not omit to observe that whilst the enemy is kept com- 
pletely off such impregnable points, the form of his attack 
assumes quite a different character, and we must ascer- 
tain, in the first instance, how this alteration will suit 
our situation. | 

For instance, to take up a position, as has often been 
done, so close behind a great river that it is to be looked 
upon as covering the front, is nothing else but to make 
the river a point of support for the right or left flank ; 
for the enemy is naturally obliged to cross further to th®* 
right or left, and cannot attack without changing his 
front : the chief question, therefore, is what advantages 
or disadvantages does that bring to us ? j 

According to our opinion, a defensive position will 
come the nearer to the true ideal of such a position the 
more its strength is hid from observation, and the more 
it is favourable to our surprising the enemy by our com- 
binations in the battle. Just as we advisedly endeavour 
to conceal from the enemy the whole strength of our forces 
and our real intentions, so in the same way we should 
seek to conceal from the enemy the advantages which 
we expect to derive from the form of the ground. This 
of course can only be done to a certain degree, and re- 
quires, perhaps, a peculiar mode of proceeding, hitherto 
but little attempted. 

The vicinity of a considerable fortress, in whatever 
direction it may be, confers on every position a great 
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advantage over the ghemy in the movement and use of 
the forces belonging to it. By suitable field-works, the 
want of natural strength at particular points may be 
remedied, and in*that manner the great features of the 
battle may be settled beforehand at will; these are the 
means of strengthening by art ; if with these, we combine 
a good selection of those natural obstacles of ground 
which impede the effective actién of the enemy’s forces 
without making action absolutely impossible, if we turn 
to the best account the advantage we have over the 
enemy in knowing the ground, which he does not, so that 
we succeed in concealing our movements better than he 
does his, and that we have a general superiority over him 
in unexpected movements in the course of the battle, then 
from these advantages united, there may result in our 
favour an overpowering and decisive influence in connec- 
tion with the ground, under the power of which the 
enemy will succumb, without knowing the real cause of 
his defeat. This is what we understand under defensive 
position, and we consider it one of the greatest advantages 
of defensive War. ° 

Leavıng out of consideration particular circumstances, 
we may assume that an undulatıng, not too well, but 
still not too little, cultivated country affords the most 
positions of this kind. 


CHAPTER XIII ° 


STRONG POSITIONS AND ENTRENCHED 
CAMPS 


We have said in the preceding chapter that a position 
so strong through nature, assisted by art, that it is un- 
assailable, doe? not come under the meaning of an advan- 
tageous field of battle, but belongs to a peculiar class of 
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things. We shall in this chapter fake a review of what 
constitutes the nature of this peculiarity, and on account 
of the analogy between such positions and fortresses, call 
them strong positions. é 

Merely by entrenchments alone they can hardly be 
made, except as entrenched camps resting on fortresses ; 
but still less are they to be found ready formed entirely 
by natural obstacles. Art usually lends a hand to assist 
nature, and therefore they are frequently designated as 
entrenched camps or positions. At the same time, that 
term may really be applied to any position strengthened 
more or less by field works, which need have nothing in 
common with the nature of the position we are now con- 
sidering. 

The object of a strong position is to make the force 
there stationed in point of fact unattackable, and by that 
means, either really to cover a certain space directly, or 
only the troops which occupy that space in order thet 
through them, in another way to effect the covering of 
the country indirectly. The first was the signification of 
the lines of former times, for instance, those on the French 
frontier ; the latter, ıs that of entrenched camps laid out 
near fortresses, and showing a front in every direction. 

If, for instance, the front of a position is so strong by 
works and hindrances to approach that an attack is im- 
„possible, then the enemy is compelled to turn it, to make 
his attack on a side of it or in rear. Now to prevent this 
being easily done, points d'appui were sought for these 
lines, which should give them a certain degree of support 
on the flanks, such as the Rhine and the Vosges give the 
lines in Alsace. The longer the front of such a line the 
more easily it can be protected from being turned, because 
every movement to turn it is attended with danger to the 
side attempting the movement, the danger increasing in 
proportion as the required movement causes a greater 
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deviation from thenormal direction of the attacking 
force. Therefore, a considerable length of front, which 
can be made unassailable, and good flank-supports, ensure 
the possibility o§ protecting a large space of territory 
directly from hostile invasion : at least, that was the view 
in which works of this class originated; that was the 
object of the lines in Alsace, with their right flank on the 
Rhine and the left on the Vosges ? and the lines in Flanders 
seventy-five miles long, resting their right on the Scheldt 
and the fortress of Tournay, their left on the sea. 

But when we have not the advantages of such a long 
well-defended front, and good flank-supports, if the 
country is to be held generally by a force well entrenched, 
then that force (and its position) must be protected 
against being turned by such an arrangement that it can 
show a front in every direction. But then the idea of a 
thoroughly covered tract of country vanishes, for such a 
position is only strategically a point which covers the 
force occupying it, and thus secures to that force the 
power of keeping the field, that is to say, matntaining 
ttself in the country. Such a camp cannotebe turned, that 
is, cannot be attacked in flank or rear by reason of those 
parts being weaker than its front, for it can show front 
in all directions, and is equally strong everywhere. But 
such a camp can be passed by, and that much easier than 
a fortified line, because its extent amounts to nothing. 

Entrenched camps connacted with fortresses are in 
reality of this second kind, for the object of them is to 
protect the troops assembled in them ; but their further 
strategic meaning, that is, the application of this pro- 
tected force, is somewhat different from that of other 
fortified camps. 

Having given this explanation of the origin of these 
three different Cefensive means, we shall now proceed to 
consider the value of each of them separately, under the 
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heads of strong lines, strong positions,and entrenched camps 
resting on fortresses. 

I. Lines.—These lead to the worst kind of cordon war : 
the obstacle which they present to the ; .ggressor is of no 
value at all unless they are defended by a powerful fire ; 
in themselves they are simply worthless. But now the 
extent to which an Army can furnish an effective fire is 
generally very small in proportion to the extent of country 
to be defended ; the lines can, therefore, only be short, 
and consequently cover only a small extent of country, 
or the Army will not be able really to defend the lines at 
all points. In consequence of this, the idea was started 
of not occupying all points in the line, but only watching 
them, and defending them by means of strong reserves, 
in the same way as a small river may be defended ; but 
this procedure is in opposition to the nature of the means. 
If the natural obstacles of the ground are so great that 
such a method of defence could be applied, then the en-* 
trenchments were needless, and entail danger, for that 
method of defence is not local, and entrenchments are 
only suited to astrictly local defence ; but if the entrench- 
ments themselves are to be considered the chief impedi- 
ments to approach, then we may easily conceive that an 
undefended line will not have much to say as an obstacle 
to approach. What is a twelve or fifteen feet ditch, and 
a rampart ten or twelve feet high, against the united 
efforts of many thousands, if these efforts are not hindered 
by the fire of un enemy? The consequence, therefore, 
is, that if such lines are short and tolerably well defended 
by troops, they can be turned ; but if they are extensive, 
and not sufficiently occupied, they can be attacked in 
front, and taken without much difficulty. 

Now as lines of this description tie the troops down to 
a local defence, and take away from than all mobility, 
they are a bad and senseless means to use against an enter- 
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prising enemy. If je find them long retained in modern 
Wars in spite of these objections, the cause lies entirely 
in the low degree of energy impressed on the conduct of 
War, one conseqgience of which was, that seeming diffi- 
culties often effected quite as much as real ones. Besides; 
in most campaigns these lines were used merely for a 
secondary defence against irregular incursions; if they 
have been found not wholly inefficacious for that purpose, 
we must only keep in view, at the same time, how much 
more usefully the troops required for their defence might 
have been employed at other points. In the latest Wars 
such lines have been out of the question, nowhere do we 
find any trace of them; and it is doubtful if they will 
ever reappear,? ý 

2. Positions.—The defence of a tract of country contin- 
ues (as we shall show more plainly in the 27th chapter) as 
long as the force designated for it maintains itself there, 
and only ceases if that force removes and abandons it. 

If a force is to maintain itself in any district of country 
which is attacked by very superior forces, the means of 
protecting this force against the power of the sword by a 
position which is unassailable is a first consideration. 

Now such a position, as before said, must be able to 
show a front ın all directions; and in conformity with 
the usual extent of tactical positions, if the force is not 
very large (and a large force would be contrary to the 
nature of the supposed case) it would take up a very 
small space, which, in the course of the’ combat, would 
be exposed to so many disadvantages that, even if 
strengthened in every possible way by entrenchments, 
we could hardly expect to make a successful defence. 
Such a camp, showing front in every direction, must 
therefore necessarily have an extent of sides proportion- 

1 They did reappear, however, ın the-Civil War in America, in 


Bulgaria, ın South Africa and in Manchuria. 
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ably great; but these sides must vente be as good as 
unassailable; to give this requisite strength, notwith- 
standing the required extension, is not within the compass 
of the art of field fortification ; it is therefore a funda- 
mental condition that such a camp must derive part of 
its strength from natural impediments of ground which 
render many places impassable and others difficult to 
pass. In order, therefore, to be able to apply this de- 
fensive means, it is necessary to find such a spot, and 
when that is wantıng, the object cannot be attained 
merely by field works. These considerations relate more 
immediately to tactıcal results in order that we may first 
establish the existence of this strategic means ; we men- 
tion as examples for illustration, Pirna, Bunzelwitz, Col- 
berg, Torres Vedras, and Drissa. 

Now, as respects the strategic properties and effects. 
The first condition is naturally that the force which 
occupies this camp shall have its subsistence secured forr 
some time, that is, for as long as we think the camp will 
be required, and this ıs only possible when the position 
has behind it a port, like Colberg and Torres Vedris, or 
stands in connection with a fortress lıke Bunzelwitz and 
Pirna, or has large depéts within itself or in the immediate 
vicinity, like Drissa. 

It is only in the first case that the provisioning can be 
ensured for any time we please ; in the second and third 
cases, it can only be so for a more or less limited time, so 
that in this point there is always danger. From this 
appears how the difficulty of subsistence debars the use 
of many strong points which otherwise would be suitable 
for entrenched positions, and, therefore, makes those that 
are eligible scarce. 

In order to ascertain the eligibility of a position of this 
description, its advantages and defects, «we must ask 
ourselves what the aggressor can do against it. 
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a. The assailant çan pass by this strong position, pursue 
his enterprise, and watch the position with a greater or 
less force. | 

We must heres make a distinction between the cases, 
of a position which is occupied by the main body, and 
one only occupied by an inferior force. ° 

In the first case the passing by the position can only 
benefit the assailant, if, besides the principal force of the 
defendant, there is also some other attainable and de- 
cisive object of attack, as, for instance, the capture of a 
fortress or a capital city, &c. But even if there is such 
an object, he can only follow it if the strength of his base 
and the direction of his lines of communication are such 
that he has no cause to fear operations against his strategic 
flanks. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this with respect to 
the admissibility and eligibility of a strong position for 
the main body of the defender’s Army are, that it is only 
an advisable position when either the possibility of opera- 
ting against the strategic flank of the aggressor is so deci- 
sive that we may be sure beforehand of being able in that 
way to keep him at a point where his Army can effect 
nothing, or ın a case where there ıs no object attainable 
by the aggressor for which the defence need be uneasy. 
If there is such an object, and the strategic flank of the 
assailant cannot be seriously menaced, then such position 
should not be taken up, or sf it 1s it should only be as a 
feint to see whether the assailant can be imposed upon 
respecting its value; this is always attended with the 
danger, in case of failure, of being too late to reach the 
point which is threatened. 

If the strong position is only held by an inferior force, 
then the aggressor can never be at a loss for a further 
object of attack, because he has it in the main body itself 
of the enemy’s Army ; in this case, therefore, the value 
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of the position is entirely limited te the means which it 
affords of operating against the enemy’s strategic flank, 
and depends upon that condition. 

b. If the assailant does not venture t^ pass by a posi- 
tion, he can invest it and reduce it by famine. But this 
supposes two.conditions beforehand : first, that the posi- 
tion is not open in rear, and secondly, that the assailant 
is sufficiently strong to be able to make such an invest- 
ment. Jf these two conditions are united then the as- | 
sailant’s Army certainly would be neutralised for a time 
by this strong position, but at the same time, the defensive 
pays the price of this advantage by a loss of his defensive 
force. " 

From this, therefore, we deduce that the occupation 
of such a strong position with the main body is a measure 
only to be taken,— 

aa. When the rear is perfectly safe (Torres Vedras), 

bb. When we foresee that the enemy’s force is not 
strong enough formally to invest us in our camp. Should 
the enemy attempt the investment with insufficient ‚means, 
then we should'be able to sally out of the camp and beat 
him in detail. 

cc. When we can count upon relief like the Saxons at 
Pirna, 1756, and as took place in the main at Prague, 
because Prague could only be regarded as an entrenched 
camp in which Prince Charles would not have allowed 
himself to be shut up if he had not known that the 
Moravian army could liberate him. 

One of these three conditions is therefore absolutely 
necessary to justify the choice of a strong position for 
the main body of an Army; at the same time we must 
add that the two last are bordering on a great danger for 
the defensive. 

But if it is a question of exposing an inferior corps to 
the risk of being sacrificed for the benefit of the whole, 
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then these conditios disappear, and the only point to 
decide is whether by such a sacrifice a greater evil may be 
avoided. This will seldom happen; at the same time 
it is certainly nat inconceivable. The entrenched camp 
at Pirna prevented Frederick the Great from attacking 
Bohemia, as he would have done, in the year 1756. The 
Austrians were at that time so little prepared, that the 
loss of that kingdom appears beyond doubt ; and perhaps, 
a greater loss of men would have been connected with it 
than the 17,000 allied troops who capitulated in the Pirna 
camp. 

c. If none of those possibilities specified under a and 
6 are in favour of the aggressor ; if, therefore, the con- 
ditions which we have there laid down for the defensive 
are fulfilled, then there remains certainly nothing to be 
done by the assailant but to fix himself before the position, 
like a setter before a covey of birds, to spread himself, 
perhaps, as much as possible by detachments over the 
country, and contenting himself with these small and 
indecisive advantages to leave the real decision as to the 
possession of territory to the future. Th this case the 
position has fulfilled 1ts object. 

3, Entrenched camps near fortresses —They belong, as 
already said, to the class of entrenched positions gene- 
rally, in so far, as they have for their object to cover not 
a tract of territory, but an armed force against a hostile 
attack, and only differ in reality from the other in this, 
that with the fortress they make up an inseparable whole, 
by which they naturally acquire much greater strength. 

But there follows further from the above the under- 
mentioned special points. 

a. That they may also have the particular object of 
rendering the siege of the fortress either impossible or 
extremely difficult. This object may be worth a great 
sacrifice of troops if the place is a port which cannot be 
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blockaded, but in any other case wę have to take care 
lest the place is one which may be reduced by hunger so 
soon that the sacrifice of any considerable number of 
troops is not justifiable. 6 

6. Entrenched camps can be formed near fortresses for 
smaller bodies of troops than those in the open field. 
Four or five thousand men may be invincible under the 
walls of a fortress, when, on the contrary, in the strongest 
camp in,the world, formed in the open field, they would 
be lost. 

c. They may be used for the assembly and organisation 
of forces which have still too little solidity to be trusted 
in contact with the enemy, without the support afforded 
by the works of the place, as for example, recruits, militia, 
national levies, &c. 

They might, therefore, be recommended as a very use- 
ful measure, ın many ways, if they had not the immense 
disadvantage of injuring the fortress, more or less, whe 
they cannot be occupied; and to provide the fortress 
always with a garrison, in some measure sufficient to 
occupy the cafnp also, would be much too onerous a 
condition. 

We are, therefore, very much inclined to consider them 
only advisable for places on a sea coast, and as more 
injurious than useful in all other cases. 

If, in conclusion, we should summarise our opinion in 
a general view, then strong arfd entrenched positions are— 

1. The more requisite the smaller the country, the less 
the space afforded for a retreat. 

2. The less dangerous the more surely we can reckon 
on succouring or relieving them by other forces, or by 
the inclemency of season, or by a rising of the nation, or 
by want, &c. 

3. The more efficacious, the weaker the elementary 
force of the enemy’s attack. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
FLANK POSITIONS 


We have only allotted to this prominent conception, in 
the world of ordinary military theory, a special chapter 
in dictionary fashion, that it ‘may the more easily be 
found ; for we do not believe that anything independent 
in itself is denoted by the term. 

Every position which is to be held, even if the enemy 
passes by it, is a flank position; for from the moment 
that he does so it can have no other efficacy but that 
which it exercises on the enemy’s strategic flank. There- 
fore, necessarily, all strong positions are flank positions 
as well; for as they cannot be attacked, the enemy ac- 
cordingly is driven to pass them by, therefore they can 
only have a value by their influence on his strategic flank. 
The direction of the proper front of a strong position is 
quite immaterial, whether it runs parallel with the enemy’s 
strategic flank, as Colberg, or at right angles as Bunzelwitz 
and Drissa, for a strong position must front every way. 

But it may also be desirable still to maintain a position 
which is mot unassailable, even if the enemy passes by it,’ 
should its situation, for instance, give us such a prepon- 
derating advantage in the comparative relations of the 
lines of retreat and communication, that we cannot only 
make an efficacious attack on the stratégic flank of the 
advancing enemy, but also that the enemy alarmed for 
his own retreat is unable to seize ours entirely; for if 
that last is not the case, then because our position is not 
a strong, that is, not an unassailable one, we should run 
the risk of being obliged to fight without having the com- 
mand of any fetreat. 

The year 1806 affords an example which throws a light 
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on this. The disposition of the Payssian Army, on the 
right bank of the Saal, might in respect to Buonaparte’s 
advance by Hof, have become in every sense a flank 
position, if the Army had been drawn gip with its front 
parallel to the Saal, and there, in that position, waited 
the progress of events. j 

If there had not been here such a disproportion of moral 
and physical powers, if there had only been a Daun at 
the head, of the French Army, then the Prussian position 
might have shown its efficacy by a most brilliant result. 
To pass it by was quite ımpossible ; that was acknow- 
ledged by Buonaparte, by his resolution to attack it; in 
severing from it the line of retreat even Buonaparte hime 
self did not completely succeed, and if the disproportion 
in physical and moral relations had not been quite so 
great, that would have been just as little practicable as 
the passıng it by, for the Prussian Army was in much less 
danger from its left wing being overpowered than the” 
French Army would have been by the defeat of their 
left wing. Even with the disproportion of physical and 
moral power as łt existed, a resolute and sagacious exercise 
of the command would still have given great hopes of a 
victory. There was nothing to prevent the Duke of 
Brunswick from making arrangements on the 13th, so 
that on the morning of the 14th, at daybreak, he might 
have opposed 80,000 men to the 60,000 with which 
Buonaparte passed the Saal, near Jena and Dornburg. 
Had even this'superiority in numbers, and the steep 
valley of the Saal behind the French not been sufficient 
to procure a decisive victory, still it was a fortunate 
concurrence of circumstances, and if with such advantages 
no successful decision could be gained, no decision was to 
be expected in that district; and we should, therefore, 
have retreated further, in order to gain feinforcements 
and weaken the enemy. 
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The Prussian posjjon on the Saal, therefore, although 
assailable, might have been regarded as a flank position 
in respect t the great road through Hof; but like every 
position which can be attacked, that property is not to 
be attributed to it absolut.ly, because it would only have 
become so if the enemy had not attempted to attack it. 

Still less would it bespeak a clear idea if those positions 
whici cannot be maintained afttr the enemy has passed 
by them, and from which, in consequence of that, the 
defensive seeks to attack the assailant’s flank, were called 
flank positions merely because his attack is directed against 
a flank ; for this flank attack has hardly anything to do 
with the position itself, or, at least, is not mainly produced 
by its properties, as is the case in the action against a 
strategic flank. 

It appears from this that there is nothing new to 
establish with regard to the properties of a flank position. 
A few words only on the character of the measure may 
properly be introduced here ; we set aside, however, com- 
pletely strong positions in the true sense, as we have said 
enough about them already. > 

A flank position which is not assailable is an extremely 
efficacious instrument, but certainly just on that account 
a dangerous one. If the assailant is checked by it, then 
we have obtained a great effect by a small expenditure 
of force ; it is the pressure of the finger on the long lever 
of a sharp bit. But if thereffect is too insignificant, if 
the assailant is not stopped, then the defénsive has more 
or less imperilled his retreat, and must seek to escape 
either in haste and by a detour—consequently under 
very unfavourable circumstances, or he is in danger of 
being compelled to fight without any line of retreat being 
open to him. Against a bold adversary, having the moral 
Superiority, an@ seeking a decisive solution, this means 
is therefore extremely hazardous and entirely out of place, 
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as shown by the example of 1806 akove quoted. On the 
other hand, when used against a cautious opponent in 
a War of mere observation, it may be reckoned one of 
the best means which the defensive,can adopt. The 
Duke Ferdinand’s defence of the Weser by his position 
on the left bank, and the well-known positions of Schmot- 
seifen and Landshut are examples of this ; only the latter, 
it is true, by the catastrSphe which befell Fouqué’s corps 
in 1760, also shows the danger of a false application. 


CHAPTER XV 
4 
DEFENCE OF MOUNTAINS 


THE influence of mountains on the conduct of War is 
very great; the subject, therefore, is very important for 
theory. As this influence introduces into action a re- 
tarding principle, it belongs chiefly to the defensive. We 
shall therefore discuss it here ın a wider sense than that 
conveyed by tke simple conception, defence of mountains. 
As we have discovered in our consideration of the subject 
results which run counter to general opinion in many 
points, we shall therefore be obliged to enter into rather 
an elaborate analysis of it. 

We shall first examine the tactical nature of the sub- 
ject, in order to gain the pvint where it connects itself 
with strategy. 

The endless difficulty attending the march of large 
columns on mountain roads, the extraordinary strength 
which a small post obtains by a steep scarp covering its 
front, and by ravines right and left supporting its flanks, 
are unquestionably the principal causes why such efficacy 
and strength are universally attributed to the defence of 
mountains, so that nothing but the peculiarities in arma- 
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ment and tactics atecertain periods has prevented large 
masses of combatants from engaging in it. 

When a column, winding like a serpent, toils its way 
through narrow rgvines up to the top of a mountain, and. 
passes over it at a snail’s pace, artillery and train-drivers 
with oaths and shouts, flogging their over-driven cattle 
through the narrow rugged roads, each broken waggon 
has to be got out of the way with indescribable trouble, 
whilst all behind are detained, cursing and blaspheming, 
every one then thinks to himself, Now if the enemy should 
appear with only a few hundred men, he might disperse 
the whole. From this has originated the expression used 
by historical writers, when they describe a narrow pass 
as a place where “a handful of men might keep an army 
in check.” At the same time, every one who has had any 
experience in War knows, or ought to know, that such a 
march through mountains has little or nothing in common 
with the attack of these same mountains, and that there- 
fore to infer from the difficulty of marching through 
mountains that the difficulty of attacking them must 
be much greater is a false conclusion. = 

t is natural enough that an inexperienced person should 
thi:s argue, and it is almost as natural that the Art of War 
its. lf for a certain time should have been entangled in 
the same error, for the fact which it related to was almost 
as new at that time to those accustomed to War as to 
the uninitiated. Before the Thirty Years’ War, owing 
to the deep order of battle, the numerous cavalry, the 
rude firearms, and other peculiarities, it was quite un- 
usual to make use of formidable obstacles of ground in 
War, and a formal defence of mountains, at least by 
regular troops, was almost impossible. It was not until 
a more extended order of battle was introduced, and that 
infantry and their arms became the chief part of an Army, 
that the use which might be made of hills and valleys 
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occurred to men’s minds. But it wag not until a hundred 
years afterwards, or about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, that the idea became fully developed. 

The second circumstance, namely, the great defensive 
capability which might be given to a small post planted 
on a point difficult of access, was still more suited to lead 
to an exaggerated idea of the strength of mountain de- 
fences. The opinion arose that it was only necessary to 
multiply such a post by a certain number to make an 
Army out of a battalion, a chain of mountains out of a 
mountain. 

It is undeniable that a small post acquires an extra- 
ordinary strength by selecting a good position in a moun- 
tainous country. A small detachment, which would be 
driven off in the level country by a couple of squadrons, 
and think itself lucky to save itself from rout or capture 
by a hasty retreat, can in the mountains stand up befgre 
a whole Army, and, as one might say, with a kind of 
tactical effrontery exact the military honour of a regular 
attack, of having its flank turned, &c., &c. «How it 
obtains this dtfensive power, by obstacles to approach, 
points d'appui for its flanks, and new positions which it 
finds on its retreat, is a subject for tactics to explain ; 
we accept it as an established fact. 

It was very natural to believe that a number of such 
posts placed in a line would give a very strong, almost 
unassailable front, and all that remained to be done was 
to prevent the position from being turned by extending 
it right and left until either flank-supports were met with 
commensurate with the importance of the whole, or until 
the extent of the position itself gave security against 
turning movements. A mountainous country specially 
invites such a course by presenting such a succession of 
defensive positions, each one apparently better than 
another, that one does not know where to stop; and 
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therefore it ended in all and every approach to the moun- 
tains within a certain distance being guarded, with a 
view to defence, and ten or fifteen single posts, thus 
spread over a spgce of about fifty miles or more, were 
supposed to bid defiance to that odious turning move- 
ment. Now as the connection between these posts was 
considered sufficiently secure by the intervening spaces, 
being ground of an impassable ature (columns at that 
time not being able to quit the regular roads), it was 
thought a wall of brass was thus presented to the enemy. 
As an extra precaution, a few battalions, some horse 
artillery, and a dozen squadrons of cavalry, formed a 
reserve to provide against the event of the line being 
unexpectedly burst through at any point. 

No one will deny that the prevalence of this idea is 
shown by history, and it is not certain that at this day we 
are completely emancipated from these errors. 

The course of improvement in tactics since the Middle 
Ages, with the ever increasing strength of Armies, likewise 
contributed to bring mountainous districts in this sense 
more within the scope of military action. ® 

The chief characteristic of mountain defence is its com- 
plete passivity ; in this light the tendency towards the 
def:nce of mountains was very natural before Armies 
attained to their present capability of movement. But 
Armies were constantly becoming greater, and on account 
of the effect of firearms began to extend more and more 
into long thin lines connected with a great deal of art, 
and on that account very difficult, often almost impossible, 
to move. To dispose, in order of battle, such an artistic 
machine, was often half a day’s work, and half the battle ; 
and almost all which is now attended to in the prelimi- 
nary plan of the battle was included in this first dis- 
position or drawing up. After this work was done it 
was therefore difficult to make any modifications to suit 
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new circumstances which might spring up; from this it 
followed that the assailant, being the last to form his line 
of batfle, naturally adapted it to the order of battle 
adopted by the enemy, without the la¢ter being able in 
turn to modify his in accordance. The attack thus ac- 
quired a general superiority, and the defence had no other 
means of reinstating the balance than that of seeking 
protection from the impediments of ground, and for this 
nothing was so favourable in general as mountainous 
ground. Thus it became an object to couple, as it were, 
the Army with a formidable obstacle of ground, and the 
two united then made common cause. The battalion 
defended the mountain, and the mountain the battalion ; 
so the passive defence through the aid of mountainous 
ground became highly efficacious, and there was no other 
evil in the thing itself except that ıt entailed a greater 
loss of freedom of movement, but of that quality they did 
not understand the particular use at that time. 
When two antagonistic systems act upon each other, 
the exposed, that is, the weak point on the one side 
always draws upon itself the blows from the other side. 
If the defensive becomes fixed, and as it were, spell- 
bound in posts, which are in themselves strong, and can 
not be taken, the aggressor then becomes bold in turning 
movements, because he has no apprehension about his 
own flanks. This is what took place—The turning, as 
it was called, soon became the order of the day: to 
counteract this, positions were extended more and more ; 
they were thus weakened in front, and the offensive 
suddenly turned upon that part: instead of trying to 
outflank by extending, the assailant now concentrated 
his masses for attack at some one point, and the line 
was broken. This is nearly what took place in regard to 
mountain defences according to the latest modern history. 
The offensive had thus again gained a preponderance 
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through the greater mobility of troops; and it was only 
through the same means that the defence could seek for 
help. But mountainous ground by its nature is opposed 
to mobility, and thus the whole theory of mountain.: 
defence experienced, if we may use the expression, a 
defeat like that which the Armies engagedsin it in the 
Revolutionary War so often suffered. 

But that we may not reject the good with the bad, and 
allow ourselves to be carried along by the steam of 
commonplace to assertions which, in actual experience, 
would be refuted a thousand times by the force of cir- 
cumstances, we must distinguish the effects of mountain 
defence according to the nature of the cases. 

The principal question to be decided here, and that 
which throws the greatest light over the whole subject 
is, whether the resistance which ıs intended by the 
defence of mountains 1s to be relative or absolute— 
whether it is only intended to last for a time, or 1s meant 
to end in a decisive victory. For a resistance of the 
first kind mountainous ground is in a high degree suit- 
able, and introduces into ıt a very power] element of 
strength; for one of the latter kind, on the contrary, 
it is in general not at all suitable, or only so in some 
spec. 1] cases. 

In inountams every movement ıs slower and more 
difficult, costs therefore more time, and more men as 
well, if within the sphere of danger. But the loss of the 
assailant in time and men is the standard by which the 
defensive resistance is measured. As long as the move- 
ment is all on the side of the offensive so long the 
defensive has a marked advantage; but as soon as the 
defensive resorts to this principle of movement also, that 
advantage ceases. Now from the nature of the thing, 
that is to say, on tactical grounds, -a relative resistance 
allows of a much greater degree of passivity than one 
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which is intended to lead to a decisive result, and it 
allows this passivity to be carried to an extreme, that is, 
to the‘end of the combat, which in the other case can 
never happen. The impeding element of mountain 
ground, which as a medium of greater density weakens 
all positive activity, is, therefore, completely suited to 
the passive defence. 

We have already said that a small post acquires an 
extraordinary strength by the nature of the ground; 
but although this tactical result in general requires no 
further proof, we must add to what we have said some 
explanation. We must be careful here to draw a dis- 
tinction between what is relatively and what is abso- 
lutely small. If a body of troops, let its size be what 
it may, isolates a portion of itself in a position, this 
portion may possibly be exposed to the attack of the 
whole body of the enemy’s troops, therefore of a superior 
force, in opposition to which it is itself small. There, 
as a rule, no absolute but only a relative defence can 
be the object. The smaller the post in relation to the 
whole body from which it is detached and in relation to 
the whole body of the enemy, the more this applies. 

But a post also which is small in an absolute sense, 
that is, one which is not opposed by an enemy superior 
to itself, and which, therefore, may aspire to an absolute 
defence, a real victory, will be infinitely better off in 
mountains than a large Army, and can derive more 
advantage from the ground as we shall show further on. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is, that a small post in 
mountains possesses great strength. How this may be 
of decisive utility in all cases which depend entirely on 
a relative defence is plain of itself; but will it be of the 
same decisive utility for the absolute defence by a whole 
Army? This is the question which we now propose to 
examine. 
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First of all we ask whether a front line composed of 
several posts has, as has hitherto been assumed, the same 
strength proportionally as each post singly. his is 
certainly not the, case, and to suppuse sc would involve 
one of two errors. 

In the first place, a country without pads is often 
confounded with one which is quite impassable. Where 
a column, or where artillery arfd cavalry cannot march, 
infantry may still, in general, be able to pass, and even, 
artillery may often be brought there as well, for the’ 
movements made in a battle by excessive efforts of short 
duration are not to be judged of by the same scale as 
marches. The secure connection of the single posts with 
one another rests therefore on an ulusion, and the flanks 
are in reality in danger. 

Or next it is supposed, a line of small posts, which are 
very strong in front, are also equally strong on their 
flanks, because a ravine, a precipice, &c., &c., form 
excellent supports for a small post. But why are they 
so ?—not because they make ıt impossible to turn the 
post, but because they cause the enemyan expenditure 
of time and of force, which gives scope for the effectual 
action of the post. The enemy who, in spite of the 
diificulty of the ground, wishes, und in fact is obliged, 
to turn such a post, because the front is unassailable 
requires, perhaps, half-a-day to execute his purpose, and 
cannot after all accomplish’ it without some loss of men. 
Now if such a post can be succoured, ‘or if it is only 
designed to resist for a certain space of time, or lastly, 
if it is able to cope with the enemy, then the flank 
supports have done their part, and we may say the 
position had not only a strong front, but strong flanks 
as well. But it is not the same if it is a question of a 
line of posts, forming part of an extended mountain 


position. None of these three conditions are realised in 
VOL. II. Q 
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that case. The enemy attacks one point with an over- 
whelming force, the support in rear is perhaps slight, 
and yei it is a question of absolute resistance. Under 
such circumstances the flank supports pf such posts are 
worth nothing, 

Upon a weuk point like this the attack usually directs 
its blows. The assault with concentrated, and therefore 
very superior forces, upon a point in front, may cer- 
tainly ba.met by a resistance, which is very violent as 
regards that point, but which is unimportant as regards the 
whole. After it is overcome, the line is pierced, and the 
object of the attack attained. 

From this it follows that the relative resistance in 
mountain warfare is, in general, greater than in a level 
country, that it is comparatively greatest in small posts, 
and does not increase in the same measure as the masses 
increase. — 

Let us now turn to the real object of great battles 
generally—to the posttive victory which may also be the 
object in the defence of mountains. If the whole mass, 
or the principal part of the force, is employed for that 
purpose, then the defence of mountains changes itself eo 
ipso into a defensive battle in the mountains. A battle, 
that is the application of all our powers to the destruc- 
tion of the enemy is now the form, a victory the object 
of the combat. The defence of mountains which takes 
place in this combat, appears now a subordinate con- 
sideration, for it is no longer the object, it is only the 
means. Now in this view, how does the ground in 
mountains answer to the object ? 

The character of a defensive battle is a passive reaction 
in front, and an increased active reaction in rear; but 
for this the ground in mountains is a paralysing prin- 
ciple. There are two reasons for this: first, want of 
roads affording means of rapidly moving in all directions, 
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from the rear towards the front, and even the sudden 
tactical attack is hampered by the unevenness of ground ; 
secondly, a free view over the countrv, and the enemy’s 
movements is not®to be had. The ground in moun- ` 
tains, therefore, ensures in this case to the enemy the 
same advantages which it gave to us in the front, and 
deadens all the better half of the resistance. To this 
is to be added a third objection, namely the danger of 
being cut off. Much as a mountainous cotitry ist 
favourable to a retreat, made under a pressure exerted 
along the whole front, and great as may be the loss of 
time to an enemy who makes a turning movement in 
such a country, still these again ere only advantages in 
the case of a relative defence, advantages which have no 
connection with the decisive battle, the resistance to the 
last extremity. The resistance will last certainly some- 
what longer, that is until the enemy has reached a 
point with.his flank-columns which menaces or com- 
pletely bars our retreat. Once he has gained such a 
point then rehef is a thing hardly possible.. No act of 
the offensive which we can make from the rear can 
drive him out again from the points which threaten us ; 
no desperate assault with our whole mass can clear the 
passage which he blocks. Whoever thinks he discovers in 
this a contradiction, and believes that the advantages 
which the assailant has in mquntain warfare, must also 
accrue to the defensive in an attempt to cut his way 
through, forgets the difference of circumstances. The 
corps which opposes the passage is not engaged in an 
absolute defence, a few hours’ resistance will probably 
be sufficient; it is, therefore, in the situation of a small 
post. Besides this, its opponent is no longer in full 
possession of all bis fighting powers; he is thrown into 
disorder, wants ammunition, &c. Therefore, in any 
view, the chance of cutting through is small, and this 
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is the danger that the defensive fears above all; this 
fear is at work even during the battle, and enervates 
every fibre of the struggling athlete. A nervous sensi- 
bility springs up on the flanks, and ¢very small detach- 
ment which the aggressor makes a display of on any 
wooded eminence in our rear, is for him a new lever, 
helping on the victory., 

These disadvantages will, for the most part, disappear, 
leaving‘all the advantages, if the defence of a mountain 
district consists in the concentrated disposition of the 
Army on an extensive mountain plateau. There we may 
imagine a very strong front; flanks very difficult of 
approach, and yet the most perfect freedom of move- 
ment, both within and in rear of the position. Such a 
position would be one of the strongest that there can 
be, but it is little more than an illusion, for although 
most mountains are more easily traversed along ‘their 
crests than on their declivities, yet most plateaux of 
mountains are either too small for such a purpose, or 
they have ro proper right to be called plateaux, and 
are so termed more in a geological, than in a geometrical 
sense. 

For smaller bodies of troops, the disadvantages of a 
defensive position in mountains diminish as we have 
already remarked. The cause of this is, that such 
bodies take up less space; and require fewer roads for 
retreat, &c.,‘&c. A single hill is not a mountain system, 
and has not the same disadvantages. The smaller the 
force, the more easily it can establish itself on a single 
ridge or hill, and the less will be the necessity for it to 
get entangled in the intricacies of countless steep moun- 
tain gorges. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
DEFENCE*OF MOUNTAINS (Continued) 


WE now proceed to the strategic use ofthe tactical 
results developed in the preceding chapter. 

We make a distinction between the following points :— 

1. A mountainous district as a battle-field. | | 

2. The influence which the possession of it exercises on 
other parts of the country. 

3. Its effect as a strategic barrier. 

4. The attention which it demands in respect to the 
supply of the troops. 

The first and most important of these heads, we must 
again subdivide as follows :— 

a. A general action. 

6. Inferior combats. 


tr. A MOUNTAIN SYSTEM AS A BATTLE-FIELD. 


We have shown in the preceding chapter how un- 
favenrable mountain ground is to the defensive in a 
dec: ave battle, and, on the other hand, how much it 
favours the assailant. This runs exactly counter to the 
generally received opinion; but then how many other 
things there are which general opinion confuses; how 
little does it draw distinctions between things which are 
of the most opposite nature! From the powerful resist- 
ance which small bodies of troops may offer in a moun- 
tainous country, common opinion becomes impressed 
with an idea that all mountain defence is extremely 
strong, and is astonished when any one denies that this 
great strength i$ communicated to the greatest act of all 
defence, the defensive battle. On the other hand, it is 
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instantly ready, whenever a battle is lost by the defensive 
in mountain warfare, to point out the inconceivable 
error bf a system of cordon war, without any regard to 
the fact that in the nature of things such a system is 
unavoidable in mountain warfare. We do not hesitate 
to put ourselves in direct opposition to such an opinion, 
and at the same time we must mention, that to our 
great satisfaction, we have found our views supported 
in the works of an author whose opinion ought to have 
great weight in this matter; we allude to the history 
of the campaigns of 1796 and 1797, by the Archduke 
Charles, himself a good historical writer, a good critic, 
and above all, a good General. 

We can only characterise ıt as a lamentable position 
when the weaker defender, who has laboriously, by the 
greatest effort, assembled all his forces, in order to make 
the assailant feel the effect of his love of Fatherland, 
of his enthusiasm and his ability, in a decisive battle— 
when he on whom every eye is fixed in anxious expecta- 
tion, having betaken himself to the obscurity of thickly 
veiled mounfdins, and hampered in every movement by 
the obstinate ground, stands exposed to the thousand 
possible forms of attack which his powerful adversary 
can use against him. Only towards one single side is 
there still left an open field for his intelligence, and that 
is in making all possible use of every obstacle of ground ; 
but this leads close to the borders of the disastrous war 
of cordons, which, under all circumstances, is to be 
avoided. Very far therefore from seeing a refuge for 
the defensive, in a mountainous country, when a decisive 
battle ıs sought, we should rather advise a General in 
such a case to avoid such a field by every possible 
means. 

It is true, however, that this is sometimes impossible ; 
but the battle will then necessarily have a very different 
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character from one in a level country : the disposition of 
the troops will be much more extended-—in most cases 
twice or three times the length; the resistang more 
passive, the counter blow much less effective. „These are 
influences of mountain ground which are inevitable ; still, 
in such a battle the defensive is not to be converted into 
a mere defence of mountains; the predominating char- 
acter must be a concentrated order of battle in the moun- 
tains, in which everything unites into one battle, and | 
passes as mach as possible under the eye of one Cor- ` 
mander, and ın which there are sufficient reserves to make 
the decision something more than a mere warding off, a 
mere holding up of the shield. This condition is indis- 
pensable, but difficult to realise ; and the drifting into 
the pure defence of mountains comes so naturally, that 
we cannot be surprised at its often happening ; the danger 
in this is so great that theory cannot too urgently raise a 
warning voice. 

Thus much as to a decisive battle with the main body 
of the Army.— 

For combats of minor significance and“tmportance, a 
mountainous country, on the other hand, may be very 
fax curable, because the main point in them is not absolute 
deicnce, and because no decisive results are coupled with 
them. We may make this plainer by enumerating the 
objects of this reaction. 

a. Merely to gain time. This motive occurs a hundred 
times : always in the case of a defensive line formed with 
the view of observation; besides that, in all cases in 
which a reinforcement is expected. 

b, The repulse of a mere demonstration or minor enter- 
prise of the enemy. If a province is guarded by moun- 
tains which are defended by troops, then his defence, 
however weak, will always suffice to prevent partisan 
attacks and expeditions intended to plunder the country. 
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Without the mountains, such a weak chain of posts would 
be useless. 

c. Te make demonstrations on our own part. It will 
be some time yet before general opinign with respect to 
mountains will be brought to the right point; until then 
an enemy may at any time be met with who is afraid of 
them, and shrinks back from them in his undertakings. 
In such a case, therefore, the principal body may also be 
used for the defence of a mountain system. In Wars 
carried on with httle energy or movement, this state of 
things will often happen ; but it must always be a condi- 
tion then that we neither design to accept a general action 
in this mountain position, nor can be compelled to do so. 

d. In general, a mountainous country is suited for all 
positions ın which we do not intend to accept any great 
battle, for each of the separate parts of the Army is 
stronger there, and it is only the whole that is weaker ; 
besides, ın such a position, it 1s not so easy to be suddenly 
attacked and forced into a decisive battle. 

e. Lastly, a mountainous country is the true region for 
the efforts of a people in arms. But while national 
risings should always be supported by small bodies of 
regular troops, on the other hand, the proximity of a 
great Army seems to have an unfavourable effect upon 
movements of this kind ; this motive, therefore, as a rule, 
will never give occasion for transferring the whole Army 
to the mountains. 

Thus much for mountains in connection with the posi- 
tions which may be taken up there for battle. 


2. THE INFLUENCE OF MOUNTAINS ON OTHER PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


Because, as we have seen, it is so easy in mountainous 
ground to secure a considerable tract of territory by small 
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posts, so weak in numbers that in a district easily tra- 
versed they could not maintain themselves, and would 
be continually exposed to danger; because every step 
forward in mountains which have been cccupied by the 
enemy must be made much more slowly than in a level 
country, and therefore cannot be made at the sarne rate 
with him—therefore the question, Who is in possession ? 
—is also much more important fn reference to mountains 
than to any other tract of country of equal extent. In. 
an open country, the possession may change from day tu 
day. The mere advance of strong detachments compels 
the enemy to give up the country we want to occupy. 
But it ıs not so in mountains ; there a very stout resist- 
ance is possible by much inferior forces, and for that 
reason, if we require a portion of country which includes 
mountains, enterprises of a special nature, formed for the 
purpose, and often necessitating a considerable expendi- 
ture of time as well as of men, are always required in order 
to obtain possession. If, therefore, the mountains of a 
country are not the theatre of the principal operations of 
a War, we cannot, as we should were it th® case of a dis- 
trict of level country, look upon the possession of the 
mvuintains as dependent on and a necessary consequence 
of our success at other parts. 

A mountainous district has therefore much more inde- 
pendence, and the possession of it is much firmer and less 
liable to change. If we add to this that a ridge of moun- 
tains from its crests affords a good view over the adjacent 
open country, whilst it hides the district behind it, we 
may therefore conceive that when we are close to moun- 
tains, without being in actual possession of them, they 
are to be regarded as a constant source of disadvantage 
—a sort of laboratory of hostile forces ; and this will be 
the case in a still greater degree if the mountains are not 
only occupied by the enemy, but also form part of his 
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territory. The smallest bodies of adventurous partisans 
always find shelter there if pursued, and can then sally 
forth again with impunity at other points; the largest 
bodies, under their cover, can approach unperceived, and 
our forces must, therefore, always keep at a sufficient 
distance if they would avoid getting within reach of their 
dominating influence—if they would not be exposed to 
disadvantageous combats and sudden attacks which they 
cannot return. 

In this manner every mountain system exercises a very 
great influence over the lower and more level country 
adjacent to it, up to a certain distance. Whether this 
influence shall take effect momentarily, for instance in 
a battle (as at Maltsch on the Rhine, 1796) or only after 
some time upon the lines of communication, depends on 
the local relations ;—whether or not it shall be overcome 
through some decisive event happening in the valleygr 
level country, depends on the relations of the armed forces 
to each other respectively. 

Buonaparte, in 1805 and 1809, advanced upon Vienna 
without troubling himself much about the Tyrol; but 
Moreau had to leave Swabia in 1796, chiefly because he 
was not master of the more elevated parts of the country, 
and too many troops were required to watch them. In 
campaigns, in which there is an evenly balanced series of 
alternate successes on each side, we shall not expose our- 
selves to the constant disadvantage of the mountains 
remaining in possession of the enemy : we need, therefore, 
only endeavour to seize and retain possession of that 
portion of them which is required on account of the direc- 
tion of the principal lines of our attack; this generally 
leads to the mountains being the arena of the separate 
minor combats which take place between forces on each 
side. But we must be careful of overrating the import- 
ance of this circumstance, and being led to consider a 
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mountain-chain as the key to the whole in all cases, and 
its possession as the main point. When a victory is the 
object sought; then it is the principal object, and if 
the victory is gained, other things can hbe regulated aç- 
cording to the paramount requirement of the situation. 


3. MOUNTAINS CONSIDERED ëN THEIR ASPECT OF A 


STRATEGIC BARRIER. 


We must divide this subject under two heads. 


The first is again that of a decisive battle. We can, 
for instance, consider the mountain chain as a river, that 
is, as a barrier with certain points of passage, which may 
afford us an opportunity of gaining a victory. because 
the enemy will be compelled by it to divide his forces in 
advancing, and ıs tied down to certain roads, which will 
enable us with our forces concentrated behind the moun- 
tains to fall upon fractions of his force. As the assailant 
on his march through the mountains, irrespective of all 
other considerations, cannot march in a single column 
because he would thus expose himself te the danger of 
getting engaged ın a decisive battle with only one line of 
retreat, therefore, the defensive method recommends itself 
curtainly on substantial grounds. But as the conception 
of mountains and their outlets is very undefined, the 
question of adopting this plan depends entirely on the 
nature of the country itself, and it can only be pointed 
out as possible whilst it must also be considered as at- 
tended with two disadvantages, the first is, that if the 
enemy receives a severe blow, he soon finds shelter in 
the mountains ; the second is, that he is in possession of 
the higher ground, which, although not decisive, must 
still always be regarded as a disadvantage for the pursuer. 

We know of no battle given under such circumstances 
unless the battle with Alvinz in 1796 can be so classed, 
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But that the case may occur is plain from Buonaparte’s 
passage of the Alps in the year 1800, when Melas might 
and should have fallen on him with his whole force before 
he had united his columns. 

The second influence which mountains may have as a 
barrier is that; which they have upon the lines of com- 
munication if they cross those lines. Without taking 
into account what may be done by erecting forts at the 
points of passage and by arming the people, the bad roads 
in mountafis at certain seasons of the year may of them- 
selves alone prove at once destructive to an Army; they 
have frequently compelled a retreat after having first 
sucked all the marrow and blood out of the Army. If, 
in addition, troops of acfive partisans hover round, or 
there is a national rising to add to the difficulties, then 
the enemy 1s obliged to make large detachments, and at 
last driven to form strong posts in the mountains and thus 
gets engaged in one of the most disadvantageous situa- ` 
tions that can be in an offensive War. 


4. MOUNTAINS IN THEIR RELATION TO THE PRO- 
VISIONING AN ARMY. 


This is a very simple subject, easy to understand. The 
opportunity to make the best use of them in this respect 
is when the assailant is either obliged to remain in the 
mountains, or at least to leave them close in his rear. 

These considefations on the defence of mountains, which, 
in the main, embrace all mountain warfare, and, by their 
reflection, throw also the necessary hight on offensive War, 
must not be deemed incorrect or impiacticable because 
we can neither make plains out of mountains, nor hills 
out of plains, and the choice of a theatre of War is deter- 
mined by so many other things that it appéars as if there 
was little margin left for considerations of this kind. In 
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affairs of magnitude it will be found that this margin is. 
not so small. If it is a question of the disposition and 
effective employment of the principal force, and that, 
even in the moment of a decisive battle, by a few marches 
more to the front or rear an Army can be brought out of 
mountain ground into the level country, then a resolute 
concentration of the chief masses in the plain will neutra- 
lise the adjoining mountains. 

We shall now once more collect the light whigh has been 
thrown on the subject, and bring it to a focus in one 
distinct picture. 

We maintain and believe we have shown, tha# moun- 
tains, both tactically and strategically, are in general un- 
favourable to the defensive, meaning thereby,.that kind 
of defensive which is dectsive, on the result of which the 
question of the possession or loss of the country depends. 
They limit the view and prevent movements in every 
direction ; they force a state of passivity, and make it 
necessary to stop every avenue or passage, which always 
leads more or less to a war of cordons. We should 
therefore, if possible, avoid mountains with the principal 
mass of our force, and leave them on one side, or keep 
tnem before or behind us. 

At the same time, we think that, for minor operations 
and objects, there ıs an element of increased strength to 
be found in mountain ground; and after what has been 
said, we shall not be accused of inconsistency in maintain- 
ing that such a country is the real place’of refuge for the 
weak, that is, for those who dare not any longer seek an 
absolute decision. On the other hand again, the advan- 
tages derived from a mountainous country by troops 
acting an inferior rôle cannot be participated in by large 
masses of troops. 

Still all these considerations will hardly counteract the 
impressions made on the senses. The imagination not 
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-only of the inexperienced but also of all those accustomed 
to bad methods of War will still feel in the concrete case 
such an overpowering dread of the difficulties which the 
inflexible and retarding nature of mountainous ground 
oppose to all the movements of an assailant, that they 
will hardly be able to look upon our opinion as anything 
but a most singular paradox. Then again, with those 
who take a general view, the history of the last century 
(with its peculiar form of War) will take the place of the 
impression of the senses, and therefore there will be but 
few who will not still adhere to the belief that Austria, 
for example, should be better able to defend her states 
on the Italian side than gn the side of the Rhine. On 
the other hand, the French who carried on War for twenty 
years under a leader both energetic and indifferent to 
minor considerations, and have constantly before their 
i eyes the successful results thus obtained, will, for some 
time to come, distinguish themselves in this as well as in 
other cases by the tact of a practised judgment. 

Does it follow from this that a State would be better 
protected by afl open country than by mountains, that 
Spain would be stronger without the Pyrenees ; Lombardy 
more difficult of access without the Alps, and a level 
country such as North Germany more difficult to conquer 
than a mountainous country ? To these false deductions 
we shall devote our concluding remarks. 

We do not assert that Spain would be stronger without 
the Pyrenees thah with them, but we say that a Spanish 
Army, feeling itself strong enough to engage in a decisive 
battle, would do better by concentrating itself in a posi- 
tion behind the Ebro, than by distributing itself amongst 
the fifteen passes of the Pyrenees. But the influence of 
the Pyrenees on War is very far from being set aside on 
that account. We say the same respecting an Italian 
Army. If it divided itself in the High Alps it would be 
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vanquished by each resolute Commander it encountered, 
without even the alternative of victory or defeat ; whilst 
in the plains of Turin it would have the same chgnce as 
every other Army. But still no one can on that account 
suppose that it is desirable for an aggressor to have to 
march over masses of mountains such as the Alps, and 
to leave them behind. Besides, a determination to accept 
a’great battle in the plains, by nd means excludes a pre- 
liminary defence of the mountains by subordinate forces, 

an arrangement very advisable in respect to such masses 
as the Alps and Pyrenees. Lastly, it is far from our 
intention to argue that the conquest of a mountainous 
country is easier than that of a level * one, unless a single 
victory sufficed to prostrate the enemy completely. After 
this victory ensues a state of defence for the conqueror, 
during which the mountainous ground must be as dis- 
advantageous to the assailant as it was to the defensive, 
and even more so. If the War continues, if foreign as- 
sistance arrives, if the people take up arms, this reaction 
will gain strength from a mountainous country. 

It is here as in dioptrics, the image represented becomes 
more luminous when moved in a certain direction, not, 
however, as far as one pleases, but only until the focus 
is reached, beyond that the effect is reversed. 

If the defensive is weaker in the mountains, that 
would seem to be a reason for the assailant to prefer a 
line of operations in the mountains. But this will 
seldom occur, because the difficulties of supporting an 
Army, and those arising from the roads, the uncertainty as 
to whether the enemy will accept battle in the mountains, 
and even whether he will take up a position there with his 
principal force, tend to neutralise that possible advantage. 

* As ıt is conceived that the words “ ebenen’’ and “ gebirgigen’”’ in 
this passage in the 8riginal have by some means become transposed, 


their equivalents—/evel and mountarnous—are here placed in the order 
in which it is presumed the author intended the words to stand.—Tr, 
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CHAPTER XVII 
DEFENCE OF MOUNTAINS (Continued) 


In the fifteenth chapter we spoke of the nature of 
combats in mountains, and in the sixteenth of the use 
to be made of them By Strategy, and in so doing we 
often came upon the idea of mountain defence, without 
stopping to consider the form and details of such a 
measure. We shall now examine it more closely. 

As mountain systems frequently extend like streaks or 
belts over the surface of the earth, and form the division 
between streams flowing in different directions, conse- 
quently the separation between whole water systems, 
and as this general form repeats itself in the parts com- 
posing that whole, inasmuch as these parts diverge from 
the main chain in branches or ridges, and then form thé 
separation between lesser water systems ; hence the idea 
of a system of mountain defence has naturally founded 
itself ın the first instance, and afterwards developed 
itself, upon the conception of the general form of moun- 
tains, that of an obstacle, like a great barrier, having 
greater length than breadth. Although geologists are 
not yet agreed as to the origin of mountains and the 
laws of their formation, still ın every case the course of 
the waters indicates in the shortest and surest manner 
the general form of the system, whether the action of 
the water has contributed to give that general form 
(according to the aqueous theory) or that the course 
of the water is a consequence of the form of the system 
itself. It was, therefore, very natural again, in devising 
a system of mountain defence, to take the course of the 
waters as a guide, as those courses form a natural series 
of levels, from which we can obtain both the general 
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height and the general profile of the mountain, while the 
valleys formed by the streams present also the best 
means of access to the heights, because so auch, of the 
effect of the erosiye and alluvial action o the water is 
permanent, that the inequalities of the slopes of the 
mountain are smoothed down by it to one regular slope. 
Hence, therefore, the idea of mountain defence would 
assume that, when a mountain ran about parallel with 
the front to be defended, it was to be regarded as a 
great obstacle to approach, as a kind of rampart, the 
gates of which were formed by the valleys. The real 
defence was then to be made on the crest of this ram- 
part (that 1s, on the edge of the plateau which crowned 
the mountain) and cut the valleys transversely.. If the 
line of the principal mountain-chain formed somewhat 
of a right angle with the front of defence, then one of 
the principal branches would be selected to be used 
instead ; thus the line chosen would be parallel to one 
of the principal valleys, and run up to the principal 
ridge, which might be regarded as the extremity. 

We have noticed this scheme for mountain defence 
founded on the geological structure of the earth, because 
it really presented itself in theory for some time, and in 
the so-called “ theory of ground ” the laws of the process 
of aqueous action have been mixed up with the conduct 
of War. 

But all this is so full of false hypotheses and incorrect 
substitutions, that when these are abstracted, nothing in 
reality remains to serve as the basis of any kind of a 
system. 

The principal ridges of real mountains are far too 
impracticable and inhospitable to place large masses of 
troops upon them ; it is often the same with the adjacent 
ridges, they are ‘Often too short and-irregular. Plateaux 
do not exist on all mountain ridges, and where they are 
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to be found they are mostly narrow, and therefore unfit 
to accommodate many troops; indeed, there are few 
mountains which, closely examined, will be found sur- 
mounted by an uninterrupted ridge, or which have their 
sides at such an angle that they form ın some measure 
practicable stopes, or, at least, a succession of terraces. 
The principal ridge winds, bends, and splits itself; immense 
branches launch into the adjacent country in curved 
lines, and lift themselves often just at their termination 
to a greater height than the main ridge itself; promon- 
tories then join on, and form deep valleys which do not 
correspond with the general system. Thus it is that, 
when several lines of mountains cross each other, or at 
those points from which they branch out, the concep- 
tion of a small band or belt is completely at an end, 
and gives place to mountain and water lines radiating 
from a centre in the form of a star. " 
From this it follows, and it will strike those who havé” 
examined mountain-masses ın this manner the more 
forcibly, that the idea of a systematic disposition is out 
of the question, and that to adhere to such an idea asa 
fundamental principle for our measures would be wholly 
impracticable. There is still one important point to 
notice belonging to the province of practical application. 
If we look closely at mountain wartare in its tactical 
aspects, ıt is evident that these are of two principal 
kinds, the first of which is‘the defence of steep slopes, 
the second is that of narrow valleys. Now this last, 
which is often, indeed almost generally, highly favourable 
to the action of the defence, is not very compatible with 
the disposition on the principal ridge, for the occupation 
of the valley itself is often required and that at its outer 
extremity nearest to the open country, not at its com- 
mencement, because there its sides are steeper. Besides, 
this defence of valleys offers a means of defending moun- 
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tainous districts, even when the ridge itself affords no 
position which can be occupied; the rôle which it per- 
forms is, therefore, generally greater in proportion as the 
masses of the mountains are higher and mere inaccessible. 

The result of alf these considerations is, that we must 
entirely give up the idea of a defensible dine more or 
less regular, and coincident with one of the geological 
lines, and must look upon a mduntain range as merely 
a surface intersected and broken with inequalities and 
obstacles strewed over it in the most diversified manner, 
the features of which we must try to make the best use 
of which circumstances permit; that therefore, although 
a knowledge of the geological features of the ground is 
indispensable to a clear conctption of the form of 
mountain masses, it is of little value in the organisation 
of defensive measures. 

Neither in the War of the Austrian Succession, nor in 
the Seven Years’ War, nor in those of the French 
Revolution, do we find military dispositions which com- 
prehended a whole mountain system, and in which the 
defence was systematised in accordance wit’ the leading 
features of that system. Nowhere do we find Armies on 
the principal ridges always in position on the slopes. 
Sometimes at a greater, sometimes at a lower elevation ; 
sometimes in one direction, sometimes in another; 
parallel, at right angles, and obliquely ; with and against 
the watercourse ; in lofty rhountains, such as the Alps, 
frequently extended along the valleys; amongst moun- 
tains of an inferior class, like the Sudetics (and this is 
the strangest anomaly), at the middle of the declivity, 
as it sloped towards the defender, therefore with the 
principal ridge in front, like the position in which 
Frederick the Great, in 1762, covered the siege of 
Schwednitz, with the “hohe Eule? before the front of 
his camp. 
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The celebrated positions, Schmotseifen and Landshut, 
in the Seven Years’ War, are for the most part in the 
bottoms of valleys. It is the same with the position of 
Feldkirch, in the Vorarlsberg. In the campaigns of 1799 
and x800, the chief posts, both of the French and 
Austrians, were always quite in the valleys, not merely 
across them so as to close them, but also parallel with 
them, whilst the rıdgef were either not occupied at all, 
or merely by a few single posts. 

The cfests of the higher Alps in particular are so 
difficult of access, and afford so little space for the 
accommodation of troops, that 1t would be impossible 
to place any considerable bodies of men there. Now if 
we must positively have Armies ın mountains to keep 
possession of them, there 1s nothing to be done but to 
place them in the valleys. At first sight this appears 
erroneous, because, ın accordance with the prevalent 
theoretical ideas, ıt will be said, the heights command? 
the valleys. But that 1s really not the case. Mountain 
ridges are only accessible by a few paths and rude tracks, 
with a few ¥xceptions only passable for infantry, whilst 
the carriage roads are in the valleys. The enemy can 
only appear there at certain points with infantry; but 
in these mountain masses the distances are too great 
for any effective fire of small arms, and therefore a 
position in the valleys is less dangerous than it appears. 
At the same time, the vélley defence 1s exposed to 
another greatedanger, that of being cnt off. The enemy 
can, it is true, only descend into the valley with infantry, 
at certain points, slowly and with great exertion; he 
cannot, therefore, take us by surprise; but none of the 
positions we have in the valley defend the outlets of 
such paths into the valley. The enemy can, therefore, 
bring down large masses gradually, then*spread out, and 
burst through the thin, and from that moment, weak 
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line, which, perhaps, has nothing more for its protection 
than the rocky bed of a shallow mountain-stream. But 
now retreat, which must always be made »ecemeal in a 
valley, unt!l the outlet from the mountain» is reached, 
is impossible for many parts of the line of troops; and 
that was the reason that the Austrians if Switzerland 
almost always lost a third, or a half of their troops 
taken prisoners.— 

Now a few words on the usual way of dividing troops 
in such a method of defence. 

Each of the subordinate positions is in relation with 
a position taken up by the principal body of troops, 
more or less in the centre of the whole line, on the 
principal road of approach. From this central position, 
other bodies are detached right and left to occupy the 
most important points of approach, and thus the whole 
is disposed in a line, as ıt were, of three, four, five, six 
posts, &c. How far this fractioning and extension of 
the line shall be carried, must depend on the require- 
ments of each individual case. An extent of a couple 
of marches, that is, fifty to-sixty miles ıs Of moderate 
length, and we have seen it carried as far as one hundred 
or one hundred and fifty miles. 

Between each of these separate posts, which are one 
or two leagues from each other, there will probably be 
some approaches of inferior importance, to which after- 
wards attention must be directed. Some very good 
posts for a couple of battalions each are sélected, which 
form a good connection between the chief posts, and 
they are occupied. It is easy to see that the distribu- 
tion of the force may be cared still further, and go 
down to posts occupied caly by single companies and 
squadrons ; and this has often happened. There are, 
therefore, in this no general limits to the extent of 
fractioning. On the other hand, the strength of each 
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post must depend on the strength of the whole; and 
therefore we can say nothing as to the possible or natural 
degree, which should be observed with regard to the 
strength of the principal posts. We shall only append, 
as a guide, some maxims which are drawn from experi- 
ence and the*nature of the case. 

I. The more lofty and inaccessible the mountains are, 
so much the further this separation of divisions of the 
force not only may be, but also must be, carried ; for the 
less any portion of a country can be kept secure by 
combinations dependent on the movement of troops, so 
much the more must the security be obtained by direct 
covering. The defence, of the Alps requires a much 
greater division of force, and therefore approaches nearer 
to the cordon system, than the defence of the Vosges or 
the Giant mountains. 

2. Hitherto, wherever defence of mountains has taken 
place, such a division of the force employed has been 
made that the chief posts have generally consisted of 
only one line of infantry, and in a second line, some 
squadrons ðf cavalry; at all events, only the chief post 
established ın the centre has perhaps had some battalions 
in a second line. 

3. A strategic reserve, to reinforce any point attacked 
has very seldom been kept in rear, because the extension 
of front made the line feel too weak already in all parts. 
On this account the support which a post attacked has 
received, has‘generally been furnished trom other posts 
in the line not themselves attacked. 

4. Even when the division of the forces has been 
relatively moderate, ang the strength of each single post 
considerable, the principal resistance has been always 
confined to a local defence; and if once the enemy 
succeeded in wresting a post, it has been impossible to 
recover it by any supports afterwards arriving. 
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How much, according to this, may be expected from- 
mountain defence, in what cases this means may be 
used, how far we can and may go in the extension and 
fractioning of the forces—these are all questioné which 
theory must leave to the tact of the General. It is 
enough if it tells him what these means really are, and 
what rôle they can perform in the active operations of 
the Army. ° 

A General who allows himself to be beaten in an 
extended mountain position deserves to be browght before 
a court-martial. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
DEFENCE OF STREAMS AND RIVERS 


STREAMS and large rivers, in so far as we speak of their 
defence, belong, like mountains, to the category of 
strategic barriers. But they differ from mountains in 
two respects. The one concerns their relative, the other 
their absolute defence. 

Like mountains, they strengthen the relative defence ; 
but one of their peculiarities is, that they are like imple- 
ments of hard and brittle metal, they either stand every 
blow without bending, or their defence breaks and then 
ends altogether. If the əriver is very large, and the 
other conditions are favourable, then the passage may 
be absolutely impossible. But if the defence of any 
river is forced at one point, then there cannot be, as in 
mountain warfare, a persistent defence afterwards; the 
affair is finished with that oÑ act, unless that the river 
itself runs between mountains. 

The other peculiarity of rivers in relation to War is, 
that in many cases they admit of very good, and in 
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general of better combinations than mountains for a 
decisive battle. f 

Both again have this property in common, that they 
are dangerous and seductive objects which have often 
led to false measures, and placed Gegerals in awkward 
situations. We shall notice these results in examining 
more closely the defence of rivers. 

Although history 1s rather bare in examples of rivers 
defended with success, and therefore the opinion is justi- 
fied that ivers and streams are no such formidable 
barriers as was once supposed, when an absolute defensive 
system seized all means of strengthening itself which the 
country offered, still the influence which they exercise 
to the advantage of the kattle, as well as of the defence 
of a country, cannot be denied. 

In order to look over the subject in a connected form, 
. we shall specify the different points of view from which 
we propose to examine it. oe 

First and foremost, the strategic results which streams 
and rivers produce through their defence, must be dis- 
tinguished from the influence which they have on the 
defence of a country, even when not themselves specially 
defended. 

Further, the defence itself may take three different 
forms :— 

I. An absolute defence with the main body. 

2. A mere demonstration of resistance. 

3. A relative resistance by subordinate bodies of troops, 
such as outposts, covering lines, flanking detachments &c. 

Lastly, we must distinguish three different degrees or 
kinds of defence, in each of its forms, namely— 

1. A direct defence by ghposing the passage. 

2. A rather indirect one, by which the mver and its 
valley are only used as a means towards @ better com- 
bination for the battle. 
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3. A completely direct one, by holding an unassailable 
position Yn the enemy’s side of the river. 

We shall subdivide our observations, in conformity 
with these three degrees, and after we have made our- 
selves acquainted *with each of them in its relation to 
the first, which is the most important of the forms, we 
shall then proceed to do the same in respect to their 
relations to the other two. Therefore, first, the direct 
defence, that is, such a defence as ıs to prevent the 
passage of the enemy’s Army itself. g 

This can only come into the question ın relation to 
large rivers, that is, great bodies of water. 

The combinations of space, time, and force, which 
require to be looked into as el@n.ents of this theory of 
defence, make the subject somewhat complicated, so that 
it is not easy to gain a sure point from which to com- 
mence. The following ıs the result at which every one 
will arrive on full consideration. 

The time required to build a bridge determines the 
distance from each other at which the detachments 
charged with the defence of the river shoul be posted. 
If we divide the whole length of the line of defence by 
this distance, we get the number of bodies required for 
the defence; if with that number we divide the mass 
of troops disposable, we shall get the strength of each 
detachment. If we now compare the strength of each 
single body with the numbef of troops which the enemy, 
by using all the means ın his power, can pass over 
during the construction of his bridge, we shall be able 
to judge how far we can expect a successful resistance. 
For we can only assume the forcing of the passage to 
be impossible when the defendé& is able to attack the 
troops passed over with a considerable numerical supe- 
riority, say the Wouble, before the bridge is completed. 
An illustration will make this plain. 
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If the enemy requires twenty-four hours for the con- 
struction of a bridge, and if he can by other mfans only 
pass over 20,000 men in those twenty-four hours, whilst 
the delender within twelve hours can appear at any 
point whatever with 20,000 men, in such case the passage 
cannot be forced; for the defender will arrive when the 
enemy engaged in crossing has only passed over the 
half of 20,000. Now ds in twelve hours, the time for 
conveying intelligence included, we can march twenty 
miles, therefore every forty miles 20,000 men would be 
required, which would make 60,000 for the defence of a 
length of one hundred and twenty miles of river. These 
would be sufficient for the appearance of 20,000 men at 
any point, even if the enemy attempted the passage at 
two points at the same time; if at only one point twice 
20,000 men could be brought to oppose him at that 
single point. 

Here, then, there are three circumstances exercising @ 
decisive influence: (1) the breadth of the river; (2) the 
means of passage, for the two determine both the time 
required tð construct the bridge, and the number of 
troops that can cross during the time the bridge is being 
built; (3) the strength of the defender’s Army. The 
strength of the enemy’s force itself does not as yet come 
into consideration. According to this theory we may say 
that there is a point at which the possibility of crossing 
completely stops, and that no numerical superiority on the 
part of the encmy would enable him to force a passage. 

This is the simple theory of the direct defence of a 
river, that is, of a defence intended to prevent the enemy 
from finishing his bridge and from making the passage 
itself; in this there J as yet no notice taken of the 
effect of demonstrations which the enemy may use. We 
shall now bring into consideration particulars in detail, 
and measures requisite for such a defence. 
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Settigg aside, in the first place, geographical peculi- 
arities, we have only to say that the detachments as 
proposed by the present theory, must be posted close to 
the river, and each detachment conceitrated in itsel:. 
It must be close to the river, because every position 
further back lengthens unnecessarily and’ uselessly the 
distance to be gone over to any point menaced; for as 
the waters of the river give security against any im- 
portant movement on the part of the enemy, a reserve | 
in rear is not required, as it is for an ordinary line of 
defence, where there is no river in front. Besides, the 
roads running parallel to and near a river up and down, 
are generally better than transverse roads from the interior 
leading to any particular points on the river. Lastly, 
the river is unquestionably better watched by bodies thus 
placed than by a mere chain of posts, more particularly as w 
the Commandersare all close athand.—Each of these bodies 
must be concentrated in itself, because otherwise all the 
calculation as to time would require alteration. He who 
knows the loss of time in effecting a concentration, will 
easily comprehend that just in this concentrated position 
lies the great efficacy of the defence. No doubt, at first 
sight, it is very tempting tg make the crossing, even in 
boats, impossible for the enemy by a line of posts; 
but with a few exceptions of points, specially favourable 
for crossing, such a measyre would be extremely pre- 
judicial. To say nothing of the objection that the 
enemy can generally drive off such a pôst by bringing 
a superior force to bear on it from the opposite side, 
it is, as a rule, a waste of strength, that is to say, the 
most that can be obtained \y any such post, is to 
compel the enemy to choose pee point of passage. 
If, therefore, we are not so strong that we can treat and 
defend the river like a ditch of a fortress, a case for 
which no new precept is required, sygh a method of 
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directly defending the bank of a river leads negessarily 
away from the proposed object. Besides feet cel 
principles for positioris, we have to consider—first, the 
examination of the special peculiarities of the river ; 
second, the removal of all means of passage ; third, the 
influence of any fortresses situated on the river. 

A river, considered as a line of defence, must have at 
the extremities of the line, right and left, points a 
such as, for instance, the sea, or a neutral territory ; 
there must be other causes which make it R 
for the enemy to turn the lne of defence by crossing 
beyond its extremities. Now, as neither such flank 
supports nor such impediments are to be found, unless 
at considerable distances, we see at once that the defence 
of a river must embrace a consıderable portion of its 
length, and that, therefore, the possibility of a defence 
by placing a large body of troops behind a relatively 
short length of the river vanishes from the class of post 
sible facts (to which we must always confine ourselves). 
We say a relatively short length of the riwer, by which we 
mean a length which does not very much exceed that 
which the same number of troops would usually occupy 
on an ordinary position in line without a river. Such 
cases, we say, do not occur, and every direct defence of 
a river always becomes a kind of cordon system, at least 
as far as regards the extension of the troops, and there- 
fore is not at all adapted to oppose a turning movement 
on the part of-the enemy in the same manner which is 
natural to an Army in a concentrated position. Where, 
therefore, such turning movement is possible, the direct 
defence of the river, howeysr promising its results in other 
respects, is a measure in ae highest degree dangerous. 

Now, as regards the portion of the river between its 
extreme points, of course we may suppose that all points 
within that portion are not equally well suited for cross- 
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ing. is subject admits of being somewhat more pre- 
cisely ermined in the abstract, but not positively 
fixed, for the very smallest local péculiari: y often decides 
more than all which looks great and impc- tant in books. 
Besides, ıt is wholly unnecessary to lay down any rules 
on this subject, for the appearance of the river, and the 
information to be obtained from those residing near it, 
will always amply suffice, without referring back to books. 
As matters of detail, we may observe that roads leading 
down upon a river, its affluents, the great towhs through 
which it passes, and lastly above all, its islands, generally 
favour a passage the most; that on the other hand, the 
elevation of one bank over another, and the bend in the 
course of the river at the point*of passage, which usually 
act such a prominent rôle in books, are seldom of any 
consequence. The reason of this is, that the presumed 
influence of these two things rests on the limited idea of 
an absolute defence of the river bank—a case which 
seldom or never happens in connection with great rivers. 
Now, whatever may be the nature of the circumstances 
which make it easier to cross a river at parttular points, 
they must have an influence on the position of the troops, 
and modify the general geometrical law; but it is not 
advisable to deviate too far from that law, relying on the 
difficulties of the passage at many points. The enemy 
would choose exactly those spots which are the least 
favourable by nature for crossing, if he knew that these are 
the points where there is the least likelihood of meeting us. 
In any case the strongest possible occupation of islands 
is a measure to be recommended, because a serious attack 
on an island indicates in the surest way the intended 
point of passage. z 
As the troops stationed close to the river must be able 
to move either up or down along its banks according as 
circumstances require, therefore if there is no road parallel 
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to the river, one of the most essential preparatory measures 
for the defence of the river is to put the nearést small 
roads running in a pårallel direction into suitable order, 
and to éonstruct such short roads of connection as may 
be necessary. f 

The second. point on which we have to speak, is the 
removal of the means of crossing.—On the rıver itself 
the thing is no easy matter, at least requires considerable 
time; but on the affluents which fall into the river, 
particularly those on the enemy’s side, the difficulties 
are almost insurmountable, as these branch rivers are 
generally already in the hands of the enemy. For that 
reason it is important to close the mouths of such rivers 
by fortifications. e 

As the equipment for crossing rivers which an enemy 
brings with him, that is his pontoons, are rarely sufficient 

‘for the passage of great rivers, much depends on the means 
to be found on the river itself, 1ts affluents, and in the 
great towns adjacent, and lastly, on the timber for build- 
ing boats and rafts ın forests near the river. There are 
cases ın whch all these circumstances are so unfavour- 
able, that the crossing of a river is by that means almost 
an impossibility. 

Lastly, the fortresses, which lie on both sides, or on 
the enemy’s side of the river, serve both to prevent any 
crossing at any points near them, up or down the river, 
and as a means of closing the'mouths of affluents, as well 
as to receive immediately all craft or boats which may be 
seized. 

So much as to the direct defence of a river, on the 
supposition that it 1s one containing a great volume of 
water. Ifa deep valleyAvith precipitous sides or marshy 
banks, are added to the barrier of the river itself, then 
the difficulty of passing and the strength of the defence 
are certainly increased ; but the volume of water is not 
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made ub for by such obstacles, fon they constitute no 
absolute ‘Severance of the country, which 1s an indis- 
pensable condition of direct defences 

If we are asked what rôle such a direct river flefence 
can play in the strategic plan of the campaign, we must 
admit that it can never lead to a decisive victory, partly 
because the object is not to let the enemy pass over to 
our side at all, or to crush the first mass of any size which 
passes ; partly because the river prevents our being able 
to convert the advantages gained into a decisive victory 
by sallying forth in force. 

On the other hand, the defence of a river in this way may 
produce a great gain of time, which is generally all im- 
portant for the defensive. The collecting the means of 
crossing takes up often much time; if several attempts 
fail a good deal more time is gained. If the enemy, on 
account of the river, gives his forces an entirely different 
direction, then still further advantages may be gained by 
that means. Lastly, whenever the enemy 1s not in down- 
right earnest about advancing, a river will occasion a 
stoppage in his movements and thereby affoul a durable 
protection to the country. 

A direct defence of a river, therefore, when the masses 
of troops engaged are consid@rable, the river, large, and 
other circumstances favourable, may be regarded as a 
very good defensive means, and may yield results to which 
Commanders in modern tirhes (influenced only by the 
thought of unfortunate attempts to defend rivers, which 
failed from insufficient means), have paid too little atten- 
tion. For 1f, in accordance with the supposition just made 
(which may easily be realised in connection with such 
rivers as the Rhine or the Danuge), an efficient defence of 
one hundred and twenty miles of river is possible by 60,000 
men in face of avery considerably superior force, we may 
well say that such a result deserves consideration. 
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We say, in opposition to a considerably super force, 
and must again recyr to that point. Accordjhg to the 
theory we have he ate all depends on the means of 
crossing, and nothing on the numerical strength of the 
force seeking to cross, always supposing it 1s not less than 
the force which defends the river. This appears very 
extraordinary, and yet it is true. But we must take 
care not to forget that ‘most defences of rivers, or, more 
properly speaking, the whole, have no absolute poznts 
d'appui, tnerefore, may be turned, and this turning move- 
, ment will be very much easier 1f the enemy has very 
superior numbers. 

If now we reflect that such a direct defence of a river, 
even 1f overcome by the enemy, is by no means to be com- 
pared to a lost battle, and can still less lead to a complete 
defeat, since only a part of our force has been engaged, 
and the enemy, detained by the tedious crossing over of 
his troops on a single bridge, cannot immediately follow 
up his victory, we shall be the less disposed to despise 
this means of defence. 

In all the*practical affairs of human life it 1s important 
to hit the right point ; and so also, ın the defence of a 
river, it makes a great difference whether we rightly 
appreciate our situation in allits relations ; an apparently 
insignificant circumstance may essentially alter the case, 
and make a measure which ıs wise and effective in one 
instance, a disastrous mistake in another. This difficulty 
of forming a tught judgment and of avoiding the notion 
that “a river is a river” is perhaps greater here than 
anywhere else, therefore we must especially guard against 
false applications and interpretations; but having done 
so, we have also no heæftation in plainly declaring that 
we do not think it worth while to listen to the cry of those 
who, under the influence of some vague feeling, and with- 
out any fixed idea, expect everything from attack and 
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movemeÅt, and think they see the ngost true picture of 
War in a hussar at full gallop brandishing his sword over 
his head. 

Such ideas and feelings are not always all thats is re- 
quired (we shall oħly instance here the once famous . 
dictator Wedel, at Zullichau, in 1759); but the worst 
of all is that they are seldom durable, and they forsake 
the General at the last moment ff great complex cases 
branching out into a thousand relations bear heavily 
upon him. e 

We therefore beleve that a direct defence of a river 
with large bodies of troops, under favourable conditions, 
can lead to successful results if we content ourselves with 
a moderate negative: but this des not hold good in the 
case of smaller masses. Although 60,000 men on a certain 
length of river could prevent an army of 100,000 or more 
from passing, a body of 10,000 on the same length would — 
not be able to oppose the passage of an equal number of 
men, indeed, probably, not of one half that strength if 
such a body chose to run the risk of placing itself on the 
same side of the river with an enemy so mush superior 
in numbers. The case is clear, as the means of passing 
do not alter. 

We have as yet said little About feints or demonstra- 
tions of crossing, as they do fot essentially come into 
consideration in the direct defence of a river, for partly 
such defence 1s not a question of concentration’ of the 
Army at one point, but each Corps has the defence of a 
portion of the river distinctly allotted to it: partly such 
simulated intentions of crossing are also very difficult 
under the circumstances we have supposed. If, for instance, 
the means of crossing in themse'yes are already limited, 
that is, not in such abundance as the assailant must 
desire to ensure*the success of his undertaking, he will 
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a mere Oera at all events the mass hi troops 
to be passed over at the true point of crossing must be 
so much the less, ahd the defender gains again in time 
what through uncertainty he may have lost. 

This direct defence, as a rule, seems only suitable to 
large rivers,’and on the last half of their course. 

The second form of defence is suitable for smaller 
rivers with deep valleys, often also for very unimportant 
ones. It consists in a position taken up further back 
from the’river at such: a distance that the enemy’s Army 
may either be caught in detail after the passage (if it 
passes at several points at the same time) or 1f the passage 
is made by the whole at one point, then near the river, 
hemmed in upon one bridge and road. An Army with 
the rear pressed close against a river or a deep valley, 
and confined to one line of retreat, is in a most disadvan- 
tageous position for battle; ın the making proper use 
of this circumstance, consists precisely the most efficd- 
cious defence of rivers of moderate size, and running in 
deep valleys. 

The disposition of an Army in large detachments close 
to a river which we consider the best in a direct defence, 
supposes that the enemy cannot pass the river unex- 
pectedly and in great force, because otherwise, by making 
such a disposition, there would be great danger of being 
beaten in detail. If, therefore, the circumstances which 
favour the defence are not sufficiently advantageous, if 
the enemy has already in hand ample means of crossing, 
if the river has many islands or fords, if it is not broad 
enough, if we are too weak, &c., &c., then the idea of 
that method may be dismissed: the troops for the more 
secure connection wit* each other must be drawn back 
a little from the river, and all that then remains to do 
is to ensure the most rapid concentration possible upon 
that point where the enemy attempts to cross, so as to 
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be able toħùttack him before he has gaind so much ground 
that he has Cii commard of severa ly passages. In the 
present case ‘the river or its valley t be watched and 
partially defended by a chain of outposts whilst the Army 
is disposed in several Corps at suitable points and at a 
certain distance (usually a few leagues) from the river. 

The most difficult point les here in the passage through 
the narrow way formed by the rıver and its valley. It ' 
is no* now only the volume of water in the river with 
which we are concerned, but the whole of the defile, and, 
as a rule, a deep rocky valley ıs a greater 1mpediment to 
pass than a river of considerable breadth. The difficulty 
of the march of a large body of „troops through a long 
defile is ın reality much greater than appears at first 
consideration. The time required is very consıderable ; 
and the danger that the enemy during the march may 
make himself master of the surrounding heights must 
cause disquietude. If the troops in front advance too 
far, they encounter the enemy too soon, and are ın danger 
of being overpowered ; if they remain near the point of 
passage then they fight in the worst situatidn. The 
passage across such an obstacle of ground with a view 
to measure strength with the egemy on the opposite side 
is, therefore, a bold undertaking, or it implies very superior 
numbers and great confidence in the commander. 

Such a defensive line cannot certainly be extended to 
such a length as in the direct defence of a great river, 
for it is intended to fight with the whole ferce united, 
and the passages, however difficult, cannot be compared 
in that respect with those over a large river ; it is, there- 
fore, much easier for the enemy to make a turning move- 
ment against us. But at the same qme, such a movement 
carries him out of his natural direction (for we suppose, 
as is plain in itself, that the valley crosses that direction 
at about right angles), and the disadvantageous effect 
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of a confined ling of retreat only disappears ’gradually, 
not at once, so that the defender will still always have 
some advantage o¥er the advancing foe, Although the 
lattef is not caught exactly at the crisis of the passage, 
but by the detour he makes is enabled to get a little 
more room'to move. 

As we are not speaking of rivers in connection only 
with the mass of their waters, but have rather more in 
view the deep cleft or channel formed by their valleys, 
we must explain that under the term we do not mean 
any regular mountain gorge, because then all that has 
been said about mountains would be applicable. But, 
as every one knows, there are many level districts where 
the channels of even tie smallest streams have deep and 
precipitous sides; and, besides these, such as have 
marshy banks, or whose banks are otherwise difficult of 
approach, belong to the same class. 

Under these conditions, therefore, an Army on the 
defensive, posted behind a large river or deep valley with 
steep sides, is in a very excellent position, and this sort 
of river Gefence ıs a strategic measure of the best kind. 

Its defect (the point on which the defender is very apt 
to err) is the over-extension of the defending force. It is 
so natural in such a case to be drawn on from one point 
of passage to another, and to miss the right point where 
we ought to stop; but then, if we do not succeed in 
fighting with the whole Army united, we miss the in- 
tended effect ; a defeat in battle, the necessity of retreat, 
confusion in many ways and losses reduce the Army 
nearly to ruin, even although the resistance has not been 
pushed to an extremity. 

In saying that the defensive, under the above condi- 
tions, should not extend his forces widely, that he should 
be in any case able to assemble all his 1orces on the even- 
ing of the day on which the enemy passes, enough is 
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said, andðit may stand in place of af combinations of 
time, power, and space, things which,fin this case, must 
depend on nny local points. 

The battle to which these circumstances lead ‘must 
have a special char@cter—that of the greatest impetu- 
osity on the side of the defender. The feigned passages 
by which the enemy will keep him for some time in un- 


certainty—will, in general, preverft his discovering the: 


real point of crossing a moment too soon. The peculiar 
advantages of the situation of the defender c@nsist in 
the disadvantageous situation of the enemy’s troops just 
immediately in his front; if other Corps, having passed 
at other points, menace his flank, he cannot, as in a 
defensive battle, counteract such Movements by vigorous 
blows from his rear, for that would be to sacrifice the 
above-mentioned advantage of his situation; he must, 
therefore, decide the affair in his front before such other 
Corps can arrive and become dangerous, that is, he must 
attack what he has before him as swiftly and vigorously 
as possible, and decide all by its defeat. 

But the object of this form of river defence ean never 
be the repulse of a very greatly superior force, as is con- 
ceivable in the direct defence of a large river; for as a 
rule we have really to deal with the bulk of the enemy’s 
force, and although we do so under favourable circum- 
stances, still it is easy to see the relation between the 
forces must soon be felt. ° 

This is the nature of the defence of rivers of a moderate 
size and deep valleys when the principal masses of the 
Armies are concerned, for in respect to them the con- 
siderable resistance whıch can be offered on the ridges 
or scarps of the valley stands no comparison with the 
disadvantages of a scattered position, and to them a 
decisive victory ia matter of necessity. But if nothing 
more is wanted but the reinforcement of a secondary line 
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of defence which fs intended to hold out for a short time, 
and which can dplculate on support, then certainly a 
direct defence of te scarps of the valley, cof even of the 
river bank, may be made; and although the same 
advantages are not to be expected’ here as in mountain 
positions, still the resistance will always last longer than 
in an ordinary country. Only one circumstance makes 
this measure very dangerous, if not impossible: it is 
when the river has many windings and sharp turnings, 
which i$ just what is often the case when a river runs in 
a deep valley. Only look at the course of the Mosel. In 
a case of its defence, the Corps in advance on the salients 
of the bends would almost inevitably be lost in the 
event of a retreat. ‘¢ 

That a great river allows the same defensive means, 
the same form of defence, which we have pointed out 
as best suited for rivers of a moderate size, in connection 
with the mass of an Army, and also under much more 
favourable circumstances, is plain of itself. It will come 
into use more especially when the point with the defender 
is to gais a decisıve victory (Aspern). ` 

The case of an Army drawn up with ıts front close on 
a river, or stream, or deep valley, in order by that means 
to command a tactical Obstacle to the approach to its 
position, or to strengthen its front, is quite a different 
one, the detailed examination of which belongs to tactics. 
Of the effect of this we shall only say this much, that 
it is founded on a delusion.—If the cleft in the ground 
is very considerable, the front of the position becomes 
absolutely unassailable. Now, as there is no more diffi- 
culty in passing round such a position than any other, 
it is just the same as if the defender had himself gone 
out of the way of {ne assailant, yet that could hardly 
be the object of the position. A poition of this kind 
can, therefore, only be advisable when, as a consequence 
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of its position, it thtaatens the communications of the 
assailant, so that every deviation by fim from the direct 
road js fratght with consequences proeciner too serious 
to be risked. ° 

In this second férm of defence, feigned passages are 
much more dangerous, for the assailant can make them 
more easily, while, on the other hand, the proposition 
for the defender is, to assemble his whole Army at the 
right point. But the defender is certainly not quite so 
much limited for time here, because the advantage of 
his situation lasts until the assailant has massed his 
whole force, and made himself master of several cross- 
ings; moreover, also, the simulated attack has not the 
same degree of effect here as inethe defence of a cordon, 
where all must be held, and where, therefore, in the 
application of the reserve, ıt is not merely a question, 
as in our proposition, where the enemy has his principal ‘ 
force, but the much more difficult one, Which is the 
point he will first seek to force ? 

With respect to both forms of defence of large and 
small rivers, we must observe generally, thatef they are 
undertaken ın the haste and confusion of a retreat, with- 
out preparation, without the removal of all means of 
passage, and without an exact knowledge of the country, 
they cannot certainly fulfil what has been here supposed ; 
in most such cases, nothing of the kind is to be calculated 
upon; and therefore ıt will be always a great error for 
an Army to divide itself over extended positions. 

As everything usually miscarries in War, if it is not 
done upon clear convictions and with the whole will and 
energy, so a river defence will generally end badly when 
it is only resorted to because we have not the heart to 
meet the enemy in the open fiid, and hope that the 
broad river or the deep valley will stop him. When that 
is the case, there is so little confidence in the actual 
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situation that both The General and his Army are usually 
filled with anxious Sorebodings, which are almost sure to 
be realised quick enough. A battle in thef open, field 
does nét suppose a perfectly equal state of circumstances 
beforehand, like a duel; and the defénder who does not 
know how to gain for himself any advantages, either 
through the special nature of the defence, through rapid 
marches, or by knowlédge of the country and freedom 
of movement, is one whom nothing can save, and least 
of all will‘a river or its valley be able to help him. 

The third form of defence—by a strong position taken 
up on the enemy’s side of the river—founds its efficacy 
on the danger in which it places the enemy of having 
his communications cut’ by the river, and being thus 
limited to a few bridges only. It follows, as a matter of 
course, that we are only speaking of great rivers with a 
great volume of water, as these alone can lead to such 
results, whilst a river which ıs merely in a deep ravi 
usually affords such a number of passages that all danger 
of the above disappears. : 

But the-position of the defensive must be very strong, 
almost unassailable ; otherwise he would just meet the 
enemy half way, and give up his advantages. But if it 
is of such strength that thé enemy resolves not to attack 
it, he will, under certain circumstances, be confined 
thereby to the same bank with the defender. If the 
assailant crosses, he exposes his communications; but 
certainly, at the same time, he threatens ours. Hee, 
as in all cases in which one Army passes by another, 
the great point is, whose communications, by their number, 
situation, and other circumstances, are the best secured, 
and which has also, in other respects, most to lose, there- 
fore can be outbid By his opponent; lastly, which 
possesses still in his Army the most power of victory 
upon which he can depend in an extreme case. The 
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influence of the river merely amognts to this, that it 
augments the danger of such a fmovement for both 
parties, a$ both are dependent ony bridges. Now, in so 
far as we can assume that, according to the usual course 
of things, the pasłage of the defender, as well as of his 
depéts of all kinds, are better secured by fortresses than 
those of the offensive, in so far is such a defence con- 
ceivable, and one waich might® be substituted for the 
direct defence when circumstances are not favourable to 
that form. Certainly then the river is not dtfended by 
the Army, nor the Army by the river, but by the con- 
nection between the two the country ıs defended, which 
is the main point. 

At the same time it must bt granted that this mode 
of defence, without a decisive blow, and resembling the 
state of tension of two electric currents, of which the 
atmospheres only are as yet in contact, cannot stop any 
very powerful impulsive force. It might be applicable 
against even a great superiority of force on the side of 
the enemy, if their Army is commanded by a cautious 
General, wanting in decision, and never dispesed to push 
forward with energy ; it might also answer when a kind 
of oscillation towards equality between the contending 
forces has previously ariséh, and nothing but small 
advantages are looked for on either side. But if we 
have to deal with superior forces, led by a bold 
General, we are upon a dangerous course, very close to 
an abyss. 

This form of defence looks so bold, and at the same 
time so scientific, that it might be called the elegant ; 
but as elegance easily merges into folly, and as it is not 
so easily excused in War as in society, therefore we have 
had as yet few instances of thisNelegant art. From this 
third mode a Special means of assistance for the first 
two forms is developed, that is, by the permanent occupa- 
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tion of a bridge and h ¿&e du pont to keep up a constant 
threat of crossing. 

Besides the object,of an absolute defence? with, the 
main bddy, each of the three modes of defence may also 
have that of a feigned defence. s 
, This show of a resistance, which ıt is not intended 
really to offer, is an act which is combined with many 
other measures, and fufidamentally with every position 
which is anything more than a camp of route; but the 
feigned ddéience of a great river becomes a complete 
stratagem in this way, that it is necessary to adopt 
actually more or less a number of measures of detail, 
and that its action is usually on a greater scale and of 
longer duration than thai of any other; for the act of 
passing a great river in sight of an Army is always an 
important step for the assailant, one over which he often 
ponders long, or which he postpones to a more favour- 
able moment. i 

For such a feigned defence it is therefore requisite 
that the main Army should divide and post itself along 
the river (ntuch in the same manner as for a real defence) ; 
but as the intention of a mere demonstration shows that 
circumstances are not favourable enough for a real 
defence, therefore, from that measure as it always occa- 
sions a more or less extended and scattered disposition, 
the danger of serious loss may very easily arise if the 
detachments should get engaged in a real resistance, 
even if not carried to an extremity; it would then be 
in the true sense a half measure. In a demonstration 
of defence, therefore, arrangement must be made for a 
sure concentration of the Army at a point considerably 
(perhaps several days’ march) in rear, and the defence 
should not be carried fbeyond what is consistent with 
this arrangement. J 

In order to make our views plainer, and to show the 
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importance of such a defensive demonstration, let us ` 
refer to the end of the campaign of 1813. Buonaparte 
repasseck the Rhine with forty or fifty thousand men. 
To attempt to defend this river with such a force at-all 
points where tH Allies, according to the direction of 
their forces, might easily pass, that is, between Manhejm 
and Nimeguen, would have been to attempt an impossi- 
bility. The only idea which Buonaparte could therefore 
entertain was to offer his first real resistance somewhere 
on the French Meuse, where he could mak® his appear- 
ance with his Army in some measure reinforced. Had 
he at once withdrawn his forces to that point, the Allies 
would have followed close at his heels; had he placed 
his Army in cantonments for*rest behind the Rhine, the 
same thing must have taken place almost as soon, for 
at the least show of desponding caution on his part, the 
Allies would have sent over swarms of Cossacks and 
other light troops in pursuit, and, if that measure pro- 
duced good results, other Corps would have followed. 
The French Corps had therefore nothing for it but to 
take steps to defend the Rhine in earneste As Buona- 
parte could foresee that this defence must end in nothing 
whenever the Allies seriously undertook to cross the 
river, it may therefore be regarded ın the light of a mere 
demonstration, in vag the French Corps incurred 
hardly any danger, as their point of concentration lay 
on the Upper Moselle. ; Only Macdonald, who, as is 
known, was at Nimeguen with twenty thousand men, 
committed a mistake in deferring his retreat till fairly 
compelled to retire, for this delay prevented his joining 
Buonaparte before the battle of Brienne, as the retreat 
was not forced on him until after the arrival of Winzin- 
gerode’s Corps in January. ‘Shis defensive demonstra- 
tion on the*Rhine, therefore,.produced the result of 
checking the Allies in their advance, and induced them 
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to postpone the crossitg of the river until their reinforce- 
ments arrived, which Wid not take place for six weeks. 
These six weeks were of infinite value to Buénaparte. 
Without ‘this defensive demonstration on the Rhine, 
Paris would have become the next immediate object 
affer the victory of Leipsic, and it would have been im- 
possible for the French to have given battle on that side 
of their capital. i 

In a river defence of the second class, therefore, in 
that of rivers of a smaller size, such demonstrations may 
also be used, but they will generally be less effectual, 
because mere attempts to cross are in such a case easier, 
and therefore the spell is sooner broken. 

In the third kind of river defence, a demonstration 
would in all probability be still less effectual, and pro- 
duce no more result than that of the occupation of any 
other temporary position. 

Lastly, the two first forms of defence are very well 
suited to give a chain of outposts, or any other defensive 
line (cordon) established for a secondary object, or to a 
corps of observation, much greater and more reliable 
strength than it would have without the river. In all 
these cases the question 1s limited to a relative resistance 
and that must naturally be considerably strengthened by 
such a great natural obstacle. At the same time, we 
must not think only of the relative quantity of time 
gained by the resistance in fight in a case of this sort, 
but also of the many anxieties which such undertakings 
usually excite in the mind of the enemy, and which in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred lead to his giving up 
his plans if not urged or pressed by necessity. 


S 
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CHAPTER XIX 
» 4 
DEFENCE OF STREAMS AND RIVERS (Continued) 


We have still to add something respecting the influence 
of streams and rivers on the defence of a country, even 
when they are not themselves defended. 

Every important river, with its main valley and its 
adjacent valleys, forms a very considerable obstacle in, 
a country, and in that way it is, therefore, Sdvantagcous 
to defence in general; but its peculiar influence admits 
of being more particularly specified in its principal effects. 

First we must distinguish whether it flows parallel to 
the frontier, that is, the general strategical front, or at 
an oblique or a right angle to it. In the case of the 
parallel direction we must observe the difference betwegn 
having our own Army or that of the enemy behind it, 
and in both cases again the distance between it and 
the Army. 

An Army on the defensive, having behind it a large 
river within easy reach (but not less than a day’s march), 
and on that river an adequate number of secure cross- 
ings, 15 unquestionably in a much stronger situation 
than ıt would be without the river; for if it loses a 
little ın freedom of movement by the requisite care for 
the security of the crossyngs, still it gains much more 
by the security of its strategic rear, that means chiefly 
of its lines of communication. In all this we allude to 
a deience in our own country ; for in the enemy’s country, 
although his Army might be before us, we should still 
have always more or less to apprehend his appearance 
behind us on the other side of the river, and then the 
river, involving as it does narrdwW defiles in roa ds, would 
be more pa kareena than otherwise in its effect on 
our situation. The further the river is behind the Army, 
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the less useful it will be, and at certam distances its 
influence disappears altogether. 

If an advancing Army has to leave a river itt its rear, 
the river cannot be otherwise than prejudicial to its 
movements, for it restricts the communications of the 
Army to a few single passages. When Prince Henry 
marched against the Russians on the right bank of the 
Oder near Breslau, he had plainly a pont d'appui in the 
Oder flowing behind him at a day’s march; on the other 
hand, when‘the Russians under Cznernitschef passed the 
Oder subsequently, they were in a very embarrassing 
situation, just through the risk of losing their line of 
retreat, which was limited to one bridge. 

If a river crosses the theatre of War more or less at a 
right angle with the strategic front, then the advantage 
is again on the side of the defensive; for, in the first 
place, there are generally a number of good positions 
leaning on the river, and covered in front by the trans- 
verse valleys connected with the principal valley (like 
the Elbe for the Prussians in the Seven Years’ War); 
secondly, the assailant must leave one side of the river 
or the other unoccupied, or he must divide his forces; 
and such division cannot fail to be in favour again of 
the defensive, because he will be ın possession of more 
well secured passages than the assailant. We need only 
cast a glance over the whole,Seven Years’ Wa:, to be 
convinced that the Oder and Elbe were very useful to 
Frederick the Great in the defence of his theatre of War 
(namely Silesia, Saxony and the Mark), and consequently 
a great impediment to the conquest of these provinces by 
the Austrians and Russians, although there was no real 
defence of those rivers in the whole Seven Years’ War, 
and their course is most#y, as connected with the enemy, 


at an oblique or a right angle rather than parallel with 
the front. 
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It is only the convenience of a river as a means of 
transport, when its course is more'or less in a perpen- 
dicuļar direction, which can, in general, be advantageous 
to the assailant; in that respect "it may be so*for this 
reason, that as he has the longer line of communication, 
and, therefore, the greater difficulty in the transport of 
all he requires, water carriage may relieve him of a 
great deal of trouble and prové very useful. The de- 
fender, on his side, certainly has it in his power to close 
the navigation within his own frontier by forftesses ; still 
even by that means the advantage, which the river affords 
the assailant will not be lost so far as regards its course 
up to that frontier. But 1f we reflect upon the fact that 
many rivers are often not navigable, even where they are 
of no unimportant breadth as respects other military 
relations, that others are not navigable at all seasons 
that the ascent against the stream ıs tedious, that the 
winding of a river often doubles its length, that the chief 
communications between countries now are high roads, 
and that now more than ever the wants of an Army are 
supplied from the country adjacent to the stene of its 
operations, and not by carriage from distant parts,—we 
can well see that the use of a river does not generally 
play such a prominent part in the subsistence of troops 
as is usually represented in books, and that its influence 
on the march of events ig therefore very remote and 
uncertain. 


CHAPTER XX 
A.—DEFENCE OF SWAMPS 


VERY large wide swamps, such asẹthe Bourtang Moor in 
North Germany, are so uncommon that it is not worth 
while to lose time over them; but we must not forget 
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that certain lowlands and marshy banks of small rivers 
are more common, ahd form very considerable obstacles 
of ground which may be, and often have been, used for 
defensive purposes. 

Measures for their defence are certainly very like those 
for the defence of rivers, at the same time there are some 
peculiarities to be specially noticed. The first and 
principal one is, that a fnarsh which except on the cause- 
way is impracticable for infantry is much more difficult 
to cross than any river; for, in the first place, a causeway 
is not so soon built as a bridge; secondly, there are no 
means at hand by which the troops to cover the con- 
struction of the dyke or causeway can be sent across. 
No one would begin to build a bridge without using some 
of the boats to send over an advance guard in the first 

„instance; but in the case of a morass no similar assistance 
can be employed; the easiest way to make a crossing for 
infantry over a morass is by means of planks, but when™ 
the morass 1s of some width, this is a much more tedious 
process than the crossing of the first boats onariver. If 
now, besides, there is in the middle of the morass a river 
which cannot be passed without a bridge, the crossing of 
the first detachment of troops becomes a still more diffi- 
cult affair, for although single passengers may get across 
on boards, the heavy material required for bridge building 
cannot be so transported. This difficulty on many occa- 
sions may be insurmountable. 

A second peculiarity of a swamp 1s, that the means 
used to cross cannot be completely removed like those 
used for passing a river; bridges may be broken, or so 
completely destroyed that they can never be used again ; 
the most that can be done with dykes is to cut them, 
which is not doing Much. If there is a river in the 
middle, the bridge can of course be takén away, but the 
whole passage will not by that means be destroyed in the 
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same degree as that of a large river by the destruction of 
a bridge. The natural consequence is that dykes which 
exist must always be occupied in force and strenuously 
defended if we desire to derive auy geperal advantage 
from the morass. ə 

On the one hand, therefore, we are compelled to adopt 
a local defence, and on the other, such a defence is 
favoured by the difficulty of passing at other parts. 
From these two peculiarities the result is, that the 
defence of a swamp must be more local ang passive 
than that of a river. 

It follows from this that we must be stronger in a 
relative degree than in the direct defence of a ‘river, 
consequently that the line of defence must not be of 
great length, especially in cultivated countries, where 
the number of passages, even under the most favourable 
circumstances for defence, is still very great. æ 
_ In this respect, therefore, swamps are inferior to great 
rivers, and this 1s a point of great importance, for all 
local defence ıs illusory and dangerous to an extreme. 
But if we reflect that such swamps and low grounds 
generally have a breadth with which that of the largest 
rivers in Europe bears no comparison, and that conse- 
quently.a post stationed for tae defence of a passage is 
never in,danger of being overpowered by the fire from 
the other side, that the effects of its own fire over a long 
narrow dyke is greatly increased, and that the time 
required to pass such a defile, perhaps miles long, is 
much greater than would suffice to pass*an ordinary 
bridge: if we consider all this, we must admit that such 
low lands and morasses, if means of crossing are not too 
numerous, belong to the strongest lines of defence which 
can be formed. A 

An indirect defence, such as we made ourselves ac- 
quainted with in the case of streams and rivers, in 
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which obstacles of fround are made use of to bring on 
a great battle under advantageous circumstances, is 
generally quite as applicable to morasses. 

The ¿hird method f a river-defence by means of a 
position on the enemy’s side would? be too hazardous 
on account of the toilsome nature of the crossing. 

It is extremely dangerous to venture on the defence 
of such morasses, soft emeadows, bogs, &c., as are not 
quite impassable beyond the dykes. One single line of 
crossing discovered by the enemy is sufficient to pierce the 
whole line of defence which, in case of a serious resistance, 
is always attended with great loss to the defender. 


B.—INUNDATIONS 


We have still to consider inundations. As defensive 
ageans and also as phenomena in the natural world they 

have unquestionably the nearest resemblance to morasse% 

They are not common certainly; perhaps Holland is 
the only country in Europe where they constitute a 
phenomenon which makes them worth notice in con- 
nection with our object; but just that country, on 
account of the remarkable campaigns of 1672 and 1787, 
as well as on account of 1s important relation in itself 
to both France and Germany, obliges us to devote some 
consideration to this matter. 

The character of these *Dutch inundations differs 
from ordinary swampy and impassable wet low lands 
in the following respects :—- 

I. The soil itself is dry and consists either of dry 
meadows or of cultivated fields. 

2. For purposes of irrigation or of drainage, a number 
of small ditches of greater or less depth and breadth 
intersect the aia in such a way that they may be 
seen running in lines in parallel directions. 
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3. Larger canals, enclosed by dykes and intended for 
irrigation, drainage, and transit of vessels, run through 
the çountry in all possible directions and are of such 
a size that they can only be passed on bridges» 

4. The level of® the ground throughout the whole 
district subject to inundation, hes perceptibly under 
the level of the sea, therefore, of course, under that 
of the canals. ° 

5. The consequence of this is, that by means of 
cutting the dams, closing and opening the @luices, the 
whole country can be laid under water, so that there 
are no dry roads except on the tops of the dykes, all 
others being either entirely under water or, at least, 
so soaked that they become no4Monger fit for use. Now, 
if even the inundation is only three or four feet deep, 
so that, perhaps, for short distances it might be waded 
through, still even that 1s made impossible on accoufit 
of the smaller ditches mentioned under No. 2, which 
are not visible. It is only where these ditches have a 
corresponding direction, so that we can move between 
two of them without crossing either, that the ¢nundation 
does not constitute in effect an absolute bar to all 
communication. It is easy to conceive that this ex- 
ception to the general obstrifction can only be for short 
distanegs, and, therefore, can only be used for tactical 
purposes of an entirely special character. 

From all this we deduce— 

1. That the assailant’s means of moving are limited 
to a more or less small number of practicable lines, 
which run along very narrow dykes, and usually have 
a wet ditch on the right and left, consequently form 
very long defiles. 

2. That every defensive prepaition upon such a dam 
may be easily sttengthened to such a degree as to become 
impregnable. 
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3. But that, because the defensive is so hemmed in, 
he must confine himself to the most passive resistance 
as respects each isolated point, and consequently must 
look forshis safety entifely from passive resistance. 

4. That in such a country it is fot a system of a 
single defensive line, closing the country like a simple 
barrier, but that as in every direction the same obstacle 
to movement exists, afd the same security for flanks 
may be found, new posts may incessantly be formed, 
and in th® manner any portion of the first defensive 
line, if lost, may be replaced by a new piece. We may 
say that the number of combinations here, like those 
ona chessboard, are infinite. 

5. But while this gentral condition of a country 1s 
only conceivable along with the supposition of a high 
degree of cultivation and a dense population, it follows 
ot itself that the number of passages, and therefore 
the number of posts required for their defence, must™ 
be very great in comparison to other strategetic dis- 
positions; from which again we have, as a consequence, 
that such æ defensive line must not be long. 

The principal line of defence in Holland is from 
Naarden on the Zuyder Zee (the greater part of the way 
behind the Vecht), to Gorcum on the Waal, that ıs 
properly to the Biesbosch, its extent being about forty 
miles. For the defence of this line a torce of 25,000 
to 30,000 was employed in 1672, and again in 178%, 
If we could reckon with certamty upon an invincible 
resistance, the results would certainly be very great, at 
least for the provinces of Holland lying behind that line. 

In 1672 the line actually withstood very superior 
forces led by great Generals, first Condé, and afterwards 
Luxembourg, who hag under their command 40,000 to 
50,000 men, and yet would not assauft, preferring to 
wait for the winter which did not prove severe enough. 
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On the other hand, the resistance which was made on 
this first line in 1787 amounted to nothing, and even 
that which was made by a second line much shorter, 
between the Zuyder Zee and fhe lake of Haarlem, 
although somewh&t more effective, was overcome by 
the Duke of Brunswick in one day, through a very 
skilful tactical disposition well adapted to the locality, 
and this although the Prussian?’ force actually engaged 
in the attack was little, if at all, superior in numbers | 
to the troops guarding the lines. e 

The different result in the two cases is to be attri- 
buted to the difference in the supreme command. In 
the year 1672 the Dutch were surprised by Louis XIV., 
while everything was on a*peace establishment, in 
which, as is well known, there breathed very little 
military spirit as far as concerned land forces. For 
that reason the greater number of the fortresses w&re 
deficient in all articles of material and equipment, 
garrisoned only by weak bodies of hired troops, and 
defended by governors who were either native-born 
incapables, or treacherous foreigners. Thes all the 
Brandenburg fortresses on the Rhine, garrisoned by 
Dutch, as well as all their own places situated to the 
east of the line of defence above described, except 
Gronisgen, very soon fell into the hands of the French, 
and for the most part without any real defence. And 
in the conquest of this great number of places con- 
sisted the chief exertions of the French army, 150,000 
strong, at that time. i 

But when, after the murder of the brothers De Witt. 
in August 1672, the Prince of Orange came to the head 
of affairs, bringing unity to the measures for national 
defence, there was still time to slose the defensive line 
above mentionéd, and all the measures then adopted 
harmonised so well with each other that neither Condé 
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nor Luxembourg, who commanded the French forces left 
in Holland after the departure of the two Armies under 
Turenne and Louis in person, would venture fo attempt 
anything against the stparate posts. 

In the year 1787 all was different. It was not the 
Republic of seven united provinces, but only the 
province of Holland which had to resist the invasion. 
The conquest of all thé fortresses, which had been the 
principal object in 1672, was therefore not the question ; 

he defenct was confined at once to the line we have 
described. But the assailant this time, instead of 
150,000 men, had only 25,000 and was no mighty 
sovereign of a great country adjoining Holland, but the 
subordinate General of € distant Prince, himself by no 
means independent in many respects. The people in 
Holland, like those everywhere else at that time, were 
divided into two parties, but the republican spirit in 
Holland was decidedly predominant, and had at the™ 
same time attained even to a kind of enthusiastic excite- 
ment. Under these circumstances the resistance,in the 
year 1787 vught to have ensured at least as great results 
as that of 1672. But there was one important difference, 
which is, that in the year 1787 unity of command was 
entirely wanting. What in 1672 had been left to the 
wise, skilful, and energetic guidance of the Mince of 
Orange, was entrusted to a so-called Defence Commission 
in 1787, which although it included in its number men of 
energy, was not in a position to infuse into its work the 
requisite unity of measures, and to inspire others with 
that confidence which was wanted to prevent the whole 
instrument from proving imperfect and inefficient in use. 

We have dwelt for a moment on this example, in order 
to give more distincyness to the conception of this 
defensive measure, and at the same tite to show the 
difference in the effects produced, according as more or 
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less unity and sequence prevail in the direction of the 
whole. | s 

Although the organisation and method of defence of 
such a defensive line are tactical subjects, still,in con- 
nection with the I&tter, which is the nearest allied to 
Strategy, we cannot omit to make an observation to 
which the campaign of 1787 gives occasion. 

We think, namely, that however passive the defence 
must naturally be at each point ın a line of this kind, 
still an offensive action from some one pointeof the line 
is not impossible, and may not be unproductive of good 
results if the enemy, as was the case in 1787, is not 
decidedly very superior. For although such an ‘attack 
must be executed by means *®of dykes, and on that 
account cannot certainly have the advantage of much 
freedom of movement or of any great impulsive force, 
nevertheless, it is impossible for the offensive side *to 
occupy all the dykes and roads which he does not 
require for his own purposes, and therefore the defensive 
with his better knowledge of the country, and being in 
possession of the strong points, should be ahle by some 
of the unoccupied dykes to effect a real flank attack 
against the columns of the assailant, or to cut them off 
from their sources of supply.” If now, on the other hand, 
we refj;it for a moment on the constrained position in 
which the assailant is placed, how much more dependent 
he is on his communications than in almost any other 
conceivable case, we may well imagine that every sally 
on the part of the defensive side which has the remotest 
possibility of success must at once as a demonstration be 
most effective. We doubt very much if the prudent and 
cautious Duke of Brunswick would have ventured to 
approach Amsterdam if the Dutch had only made such a 
demonstration,*from Utrecht for instance. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
e 
DEFENCE OF FORESTS 


ABOVE all things we must distinguish thick tangled and 
impassable forests from extensive woods under a certain 
degree of culture, whith are partly quite clear, partly 
intersected by numerous roads. 

Whenever the object 1s to form a defensive line, the 
latter should be left in rear or avoided as much as 
possible. The defensive requires more than the assailant 
to see clearly round him, partly because, as a rule, he is 
the weaker, partly becau%e the natural advantages of his 
position cause him to develop his plans later than the 
assailant. If he should place a woody district before 
hfin he would be fighting like a blind man against one 
with his eyesight. If he should place himself in the™ 
middle of the wood then both would be blind, but that 
equality of condition 1s just what would not answer the 
natural requirements of the defender. 

Such a wooded country can therefore not be brought 
into any favourable connection with the defensive unless 
it is kept in rear of the defénder’s Army so as to conceal 
from the enemy all that takes place behind tisamArmy, 
and at the same time to be available as an assistance to 
cover and facilitate the retreat. 

At present we only speak of forests in level country, 
for where the decided mountain character enters into 
combination, its influence becomes predominant over 
tactical and strategic measures, and we have already 
treated of those subjects elsewhere. 

But impassable forggts, that is, such as can only be 
traversed on certain roads, afford ad‘antages in an 
indirect defence similar to those which the defence 
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derives from mountains for bringing on a battle under 
favourable circumstances; the Army can await the 
enemy behjnd the wood in a more or less concentrated 
position with a view to falling orf him’ the moment he 
debouches from the’road defiles. Such a forest resembles 
a mountain in its effects more than a river; for it affords, 
it is true, only one very long and difficult defile, but it is 
in respect to the retreat rather advantageous than other- 
wise. 

But a direct defence of forests, let them “be ever so 
impractıcable, is a very hazardous piece of work for even 
the thinnest chain of outposts; for abattis are only 
imaginary barriers, and no wood is so completely im- 
passable that it cannot be pénetrated ın a hundred 
places by small detachments, and these, in their relation 
to a chain of defensive posts, may be likened to the first 
drops of water which ooze through a roof and are soon 
followed by a general rush of water. 

Much more important is the influence of great forests 
of every kind ın connection with the arming of a Nation ; 
they are undoubtedly the true element for suth levies; 
if, therefore, the strategic plan of defence can be so 
arranged that the enemy’s communications pass through 
great forests, then, by that means, another mighty lever 
is brougiii’ into use in support of the work of defence. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE CORDON 


THE term cordon is used to denote every defensive plan 
which is intended directly to cover a whole district of 
country by a liné of posts in connection with each other. 
We say directly, for several Corps of a great Army posted 
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in line with each other might protect a large district of 
country from invasion without forming a cordon; but 
then this protection would not be direct, but through the 
effect of combination? and movements. 

It is evident at a glance that a®defensive line long 
enough to cover an extensive district of country directly, 
can only have a very small degree of defensive strength. 
Even when very large’ bodies of troops occupy the lines 
this would be the case 1f they were attacked by corre- 
sponding Masses. The object of a cordon can therefore 
only be to resist a weak blow, whether that the weakness 
proceeds from a feeble will or the smallness of the force 
employed. 

With this view the wdil of China was built: a protec- 
tion against the inroads of Tartars. This is the inten- 
tion of all lines and frontier defences of the European 
States bordering on Asia and Turkey. Applied in this 
way the cordon system ıs neither absurd nor does it 
appear unsuitable to its purpose. Certainlv it is not 
sufficient to stop all inroads, but ıt will make them more 
difficult and therefore of less frequent occurrence, and 
this 1s a point of considerable importance where relations 
subsist with people like those of Asia, whose passions 
and habits have a perpetual tendency to war. 

Next to this class of cordons come the linessawhich, in 
the Wars of modern times, have been formed between 
European States, such as the French lines on the Rhine 
and in the Netherlands. These were originally formed 
only with a view to protect a country against inroads 
made for the purpose of levying contributions or living 
at the expense of the enemy. They are, therefore, only 
intended to check minor operations, and consequently 
it is also meant thay they should be defended by small 
bodies of troops. But, of course, in the event of the 
enemy’s principal force taking its direction against these 
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lines, the defender must also use his principal force in 
their defence, an event by no means conducive to the 
best defensive arrangements. On account of this dis- 
advantage, and because the protection against inoursions 
in temporary War ‘is quite a minor object, by which 
through the very existence of these lines an excessive 
expenditure of troops may easily be caused, their forma- 
tion is looked upon in our day a§ a pernicious measure. 
The more power and energy thrown into the prosecution 
of the War, the more useless and dangerous @his means 
becomes. 

Lastly, all very extended lines of outposts covering the 
quarters of an Army, and intended to offer a certain 
amount of resistance come unde? the head of cordons. 

This defensive measure is chiefly designed as an im- 
pediment to raids, and other such ‘minor expeditions 
directed against single cantonments, and for this piff- 
pose it may be quite sufficient if favoured by the country. 
Against an advance of the main body of the enemy the 
opposition offered can be only relative, that ıs, intended 
to gain time. but as this gain of time will be but 1sconsider- 
able in most cases, this object may be regarded as a very 
minor consideration ın the establishment of these lines. 
The assembling and advance of the enemy’s Army itself 
can nev& take place so unobservedly that the defender 
gets his first information gf it through his outposts ; 
when such is the case he is much to be pitied. 

Consequently, in this case also, the cordon is only 
intended to resist the attack of a weak force, and the 
object, therefore, in this and in the other two cases is 
not at variance with the means. 

But that an Army formed for the defence of a country 
should spread itself out in a long \ne of defensive posts 
opposite to the enemy, that ıt shculd disperse itself in a 
cordon form, seems to be so absurd that we must seek to 
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discover the circumstances and motives which lead to 
and accompany such a proceeding. 

Every position in a mountainous country, even if 
taken *up with the View of a battle with the whole force 
united, is and must necessarily be‘more extended than 
a position in a level country. It may ġe because the 
aid of the ground augments very much the force of the 
resistance; it must be because a wider basis of retreat is 
required, as we have shown in the chapter on mountain 
defences.‘ But if there is no near prospect of a battle, if 
it is probable that the enemy will remain in his position 
opposite to us for some time without undertaking any- 
thing unless tempted by some very favourable opportunity 
which may present itselt (the usual state of things in most 
Wars formerly), then it ıs also natural not to limit our- 
selves merely to the occupation of so much country as is 
absolutely necessary, but to hold as much right or left, as 
is consistent with the security of the Army, by which we 
obtain many advantages, as we shall presently show. 
In open countries, with plenty of communicatjons, this 
object may be effected to a greater extent than ın moun- 
tains, through the principle of movement, and for that 
reason the extension and dispersion of the troops is less 
necessary ın an open country ; it would also be much 
more dangerous there on account of the inf@mir capa- 
bility of resistance of each part. 

But in mountains, where all occupation of ground is 
more dependent on local defence, where relief cannot so 
soon be afforded to a point menaced, and where, when 
once the enemy has got possession of a point, it is more 
difficult to dislodge him by a force slightly superior— 
in mountains, under these circumstances, we shall always 
come to a form of pggition which, rf not strictly speaking 
a cordon, still approaches very near to it, being a line of 
defensive posts. From such a disposition, consisting of 
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several detached posts, to the cordon system, there is 
still certainly a considerable step, but it is one which 
Generals, nevertheless, often take without being aware 
of it, being Arawn on from one step to another. , First, 
the covering and the possession of the country is the 
object of the dispersion; afterwards it is the security of 
the Army itself. Every commander of a post calculates 
the advantage which may be derved from this or that 
point connected with the approach to his position on the 
right or the left, and thus the whole progresses énsensibly 
from one degree of subdivision to another. 

A cordon War, therefore, carried on by the principal 
force of an Army, is not to be considered a form of War 
designedly chosen with a view éo stopping every blow 
which the enemy’s forces might attempt, but a situation 
which the Army is drawn into in the“pursuit of a very 
different object, namely, the holding and covering tle 
country against an enemy who has no decisive under- 
taking in view. Such a situation must always be looked 
upon as a mistake; and the motives through which 
Generals have been lured by degrees into allowing one 
small post after another, are contemptible in connection 
with the object of a large Army; this point of view 
shows, at all events, the possfbility of such a mistake. 
That it æ really an error, namely, a mistaken apprecia- 
tion of our own position, and that of the enemy is some- 
times not observed, and it 1s spoken of as an erroneous 
system. But this same system, when it is pursued with 
advantage, or, at all events, without causing damage, is 
quietly approved. Every one praises the faultless cam- 
paigns of Prince Henry in the Seven Years’ War, because 
they have been pronounced so by the King, although 
these campaigns exhibit the most decided and most in- 
comprehensible ekamples of chains-of posts so extended 
that they may just with as much propriety be called 
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cordons as any that ever were. We may completely 
justify these positions by saying, the Prince knew his 
opponent; he knew that he had no enterprises of.a de- 
cisive eharacter to apprehend from that quarter, and as 
the object of his position besides w&s always to occupy 
as much territory as possible, he therefore carried out 
that object as far as circumstances in any way permitted. 
If the Prince had orfce been unfortunate with one of 
these cobwebs, and had met with a severe loss, we should 
not say tiftt he had pursued a faulty system of Warfare, 
but that he had been mistaken about a measure and had 
applied it to a case to which ıt was not suited. 

While we thus seek to explain how the cordon system, 
as ıt is called, may be ‘esorted to by the principal force 
in a theatre of War, and how it may even be a judicious 
and useful measufe, and, therefore, far from being an 
apsurdity, we must, at the same time, acknowledge that 
there appear to have been instances where Generals or 
their staff have overlooked the real meaning or object of 
a cordon system, and assumed its relative value to be a 
general une; conceiving it to be really suited to afford 
protection of every kind of attack, instances, therefore, 
where there was no mistaken application of the measure 
but a complete misunderstanding of its nature; we shall 
further allow that this very absurdity amofy.t others 
seems to have taken place,in the defence of the Vosges 
by the Austrian and Prussian armies in 1793 and 1794. 


c 


CHAPTER XXIII 
KEY OF THE COUNTRY 


THERE is no theoretical idea in the Art of War which 
has played such a part in criticism as*that we are now 
entering upon. It is the “great war steed” in all 
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accounts of battles and campaigns; the most frequent 
point of view in all arguments, and one of those frag- 
ments.of scientific form with which critics make a show 
of learning.* And yet the conception embodied is it has 
never yet been established, nor has it ever been clearly 
explained. 

We shall try to ascertain its real meaning, and then 
see how far it can be made available for practical use. 

We treat of it here because the defence of mountains, 
river defences, as well as the conceptions of strong and 
entrenched camps with which it closely connects itself, 
required to have precedence. 

The indefinite confused conception which is concealed 
behind this ancient military m@taphor has sometimes 
signified the most exposed part of a country at other 
times the strongest. r 

If there is any spot without the possession of which Ho 
one dare venture to penetrate into an enemy’s country that 
may, with propriety, be called the key of that country. 
But this simple, though certainly at the same time also, 
barren notion has not satısfied theorists, and tħey have 
amplified ıt, and under the term key of a country 
imagıned pornts whıch decide upon the possession of the 
whole country. 

When tte Russians wanted to advance into the Crimean 
peninsula, they were obliged to make themselves masters 
of the isthmus of Perekop and its lines, not so much to 
gain an entrance generally—for Lascy turned it twice 
(1737 and 1738)—but to be able to establish themselves 
with tolerable security in the Crimea. That is very 
simple, but we gain very little in this through the con- 
ception of a key-point. But if it might be said, Who- 
ever has possession of the district of Langres commands 
all France as faf as Paris—that is to say, it only rests 
with himself to take possession—that is plainly a very 
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different thing, something of much higher importance. 
According to the first kind of conception the possession 
of the country cannot be thought of without the pos- 
session of the point which we have called key; that is a 
thing which is intelligible to the most ordinary capacity : 
but according to the second kind of conception, the pos- 
session of the point which we have called key, cannot be 
imagined without the possession of the country following 
aS a necessary consequence; that is plainly, something 
marvelloue, common sense is no longer sufficient to grasp 
this, the magic of the occult sciences must be called into 
requisition. This cabala came into existence in works 
published fifty years ago, and reached its zenith at the 
end of the last century; and notwithstanding the irre- 
sistible force, certainty, and distinctness with which 
Buonaparte’s meriod of conducting War carried con- 

“tion generally, this cabala has, nevertheless, still 
managed, we say, to spin out the thread of its tenacious 
existence through the medium of books. 

(Setting aside for a moment our conception of the key- 
point) 1t.is self-evident that ın every country there are 
points of commanding importance, where several roads 
meet, where our means of subsistence may be con- 
veniently collected, which have the advantage of being 
centrally situated with reference to other «mportant 
points, the possession of which in short meets many re- 
quirements and affords many advantages. Now, if 
Generals wishing to express the importance of such a 
pomt by one word have called it the key of the land, it 
would be pedantic affectation to take offence at their 
using that term; on the contrary we should rather say 
the term is very expressive and pleasing. But if we try 
to convert this mere flower of speech into the germ of 
a system branching’ out like a tree ifto many ramifi- 
gations, common sense rises in opposition, and demands 
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that the expression should be restricted to its true 
value. 

In order to develop a system out of the expression, it 

„was necessary to resort to something more distinct and 
absolute than the practical, but certainly very indefinite, 
meaning attaching to the term in the narrations of 
Generals when speaking of their military enterprises. 
And from amongst all its various relations, that of high 
ground was chosen. 

Where a road traverses a mountain ridge, we thank 
heaven when we get to the top and have only to descend. 
This feeling so natural to a single traveller ıs still more so. 
in the case of an Army. All difficulties seem to be over- 
come, and so they are indeed 1m most instances; we find 
that the descent is easy, and we are conscious of a kind 
of feeling of superiority over any ons who would stop us; 
we have an extensive view over the country, and gəm- 
mand it with a look beforehand. Thus the highest point 
on a road over a mountain ıs always considered to possess 
a decisive importance, and it does in fact in the majority 
of cases, but by no means 1n all. Such points are very 
often described in the despatches of Generals by the 
name of key-points; but certainly again in a somewhat 
different and generally in a rmore restricted sense. This 
idea hasbeen the starting-point of a false theory (of 
which, perhaps, Lloyd may be regarded as the founder) ; 
and on this account, elevated points from which several 
roads descend into the adjacent country, came to be 
regarded as the key-points of the counéry—as points 
which command the country. It was natural that this 
view should amalgamate itself with one very nearly 
connected with it, that of a systematic defence of moun- 
tains, and that the matter should thus be driven still 
further into the regions of the illNsory; added to which 


many tactical elements connected with the defence of 
VOL. II. U » 
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mountains came into play, and thus the idea of the 
highest point in the road was soon abandoned, and the 
highest point generally of the whole mountain system, 
that is the point of the watershed, was substkuted for it 
as the key of the country. € 

Now just at that time, that is the latter half of the 
preceding century, more definite ideas on the forms given 
to the surface of the eanth through aqueous action became 
current; thus natural science lent a hand to the theory 
of War by this geological system, and then every barrier 
of practical truth was broken through, and reasoning 
floated in the illusory system of a geological analogy. In 
conseqtience of this, about the end of the eighteenth 
century we heard, or rather we read, of nothing but the 
sources of the Rhine and Danube. It is true that this 
nuisance prevailed ‘wostly in books, for only a small por- 
tios-nf book wisdom ever reaches the real world, and the 
more foolish a theory the less it will attain to practic®; 
but this of which we are now speaking has not been 
unproductive of injury to Germany by its practical 
effects, therefore we are not fighting with a windmill, 
in proof of which we shall quote two examples: first, 
the important but very scientific campaigns of the Prus- 
sian Army, 1793 and 17944n the Vosges, the theoretical 
key to which will be found in the works of Gravert and 
Massenbach ; secondly, the campaign of 1814, when, on 
the principle of the same theory, an Army of 200,000 men 
was led by the nose through Switzerland on to the plateau 
of Langres as it is called. 

But a high point in a country from which all its waters 
flow, is generally nothing more than a high point; and 
all that in exaggeration and false application of ideas, 
true in themselves, was written at the end of the 
eighteenth and commencement of the trineteenth cen- 
turies, about its influence on military events, is com- 
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pletely imaginary. If tie Rhine and Danube and all 
the six rivers of Germany had their common source on 
the tap of one mountain, that mountain would not on 
that account have any claim to ‘any greater military 
value than being siited for the position of a trigono- 
metrical point. For a signal tower it would be less 
useful, still less so for a vidette, and for a whole Army 
worth just nothing at all. 7 

To seek for a fey-fosition therefore in the so-called 
key country, that is, where the different branc&es of the 
mountains diverge from a common point, and at the 
highest source of its waters, is merely an idea in books, 
which is overthrown by nature itself, because nature 
does not make the ridges and valfeys sa@easy to descend 
as is assumed by the hitherto so-called theory of ground, 
but distributes peaks and gorges, in the most irregular 
manner, and not unfrequently the lowest water levefis 
surrounded by the loftiest masses of mountain. If any 
one questions military history on the subject, he will 
soon convince himself that the leading geological points 
of a country exercise very little regular influence on the 
use of the country for the purposes of War, and that 
little is so over-balanced by other local circumstances, 
and other requirements, that ‘a line of positions may 
often run quite close to one of the points we are dis- 
cussing without having been jn any way attracted there 
by that point. 

We have only dwelt so long upon this false idea because 
a whole—and very pretentious—system has built itself 
upon it. We now leave it, and turn back to our own 
views. 

We say, then, that if the expression, key-fosition, is to 
represent an independent conception in strategy, it must 
only be that of a lécality the posse sién of which is indis- 
pensable before daring to enter the enemy’s country. | 
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But if we choose to designate by that term every con- 
venient point of entrance to a country, or every advan- 
tageous central point in the country, then the term loses 
its reat meaning (that is, its value), and d&notes some- 
thing which may be found anywhdre more or less. It 
then becomes a mere pleasing figure of speech. 

But positions such as the term conveys to our mind 
are very rarely indeed'to be found. In general, the best 
key to the country hes in the enemy’s Army; and when 
the idea of country predominates over that of the armed 
force, some very specially advantageous circumstances 
must prevail. These, according to our opinion, may be 
recognised by their tending to two principal results: 
first, that the force occupying the position, through the 
help of the ground, obtains extraordinary capability of 
tactical resistance; second, that the enemy’s lines of 
coiimunication can be sooner effectively threatened 
from this position than he can threaten ours. . 


CHAPTER XXIV 
OPERATING AGAINST A FLANK 


WE need hardly observe that we speak of the strategic 
flank, that is, a side of the,theatre of War, and that the 
attack from one side ın battle, or the tactical movement 
against a flank, must not be confounded with it; and 
even in cases in which the strategic operation against a 
flank, in its last stage, ends in the tactical operation, 
they can quite easily be kept separate, because the one 
never follows necessarily out of the other. 

These flanking movements, and the flanking positions 
connected with them, belong also tő the mere useless 
„pageantry of theory, which is seldom met with in actual 
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War. Not that the meats itself is either ineffectual or 
illusory, but because both sides generally seek to guard 
themselves against its effects; and cases in which this is 
impossible ate rare. Now in these’uncommon cases this 
means has often algo proved highly efficacious, and for 
this reason, as well as on account of the constant watch- 
ing against it which is required in War, it is important 
that it should be clearly explained in theory. Although 
the strategic operation against a flank can naturally be 
imagined, not only on the part of the defensi¥e, but also 
on that of the offensive, still it has much more affinity 
with the first, and therefore finds its place under the 
head of defensive means. 

Before we enter into the subject, we must establish 
the simple principle, which must neveg be lost sight of 
afterwards in the consideration off the subject, that 
troops which are to act against the rear or flank ofthe 
enemy cannot be employed against his front, and that, 
therefore, whether it be in tactics or strategy, ıt is a 
completely false kind of notion to consider that coming 
on the rear of the enemy ıs at once an advdhtage in 
itself. In itself, it is as yet nothing; but it will become 
something in connection with other things, and some- 
thing either advantageous or the reverse, according to 
the naturé of these things, the examination of which 
now claims our attention. » 

First, in the action against the strategic flank, we 
must make a distinction between two objects of that 
measure—between the action merely against the com- 
munications, and that against the dine of retreat, with 
which, at the same time, an effect upon the communi- 

cations may also be combined. 

When Daun, in 1758, sent a detachment to seize the 
convoys on their way to the siege of Olmutz, he had 
plainly no intention of impeding the King’s retreat 
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into Silesia; he rather wished to bring about that re- 
treat, and would willingly have opened the line to him. 

In the campaign of 1812, the object of all the expe- 
ditionary corps that* were detached from ‘the Russian 
Army in the months of Septembér and October, was 
only to intercept the communications, not to stop the 
retreat; but the latter was quite plainly the design 
of the Moldavian Army which, under Tschitschagof, 
marched against the Beresina, as well as of the attack 
which Gerferal Wittgenstein was commissioned to make 
on the French troops stationed on the Dwina. 

These examples are merely to make the explanation 
clearer. 

The action against ‘the lines of communication is 
directed against, | the enemy’s convoys, against small 
detachments following in rear of the Army, against 
couriers and travellers, small depéts, &c.; in -fact, 
against all the means which the enemy requires to keep 
his Army in a vigorous and healthy condition; its object 
is, therefore, to weaken the condition of the enemy in 
this resect, and by this means to cause him to retreat. 

The action against the enemy’s line of retreat 1s to cut 
his Army off from that line. It cannot effect this object 
unless the enemy really determines to retreat ; but it 
may certainly cause him to do so by thré&tening his 
line of retreat, and, therefore, it may have the same 
effect as the action against the line of communication, 
by working ,as a demonstration. But as already said, 
none of these effects are to be expected from the 
mere turning which has been effected, from the 
mere geometrical form given to the disposition of the 
troops, they only result from the conditions suitable to 
the same. í i 

In order to learn more distinctly these conditions, we 
shall separate completely the two actions against the 
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ae communications. Bi 

Here we must first establish two principal conditions, 
one or othe? of which must always*be forthcoming. | 

The first is, that the forces used for this action egainst | 
the flank of the enemy must be so insignificant in 
numbers that their absence is not observed in front. 

The second, that the enemy’s Army has run its 
career, and therefore can neither make use of a fresh 
victory over our Army, nor can he pursiwe us if we 
evade a combat by moving out of the way. 

This last case, which is by no means so uncommon as 
might be supposed, we shall lay aside for the moment, 
and occupy ourselves with the accessory conditions of 
the first. r 

The first of these is, that the corffmunications have a 
certain length, and cannot be protected by a few¢vod 
posts; the second point is, that the situation of the line 
is such as exposes it to our action. 

This weakness of the line may arise in two ways— 
either by its direction, if it is not perpendicuiar to the 
strategic front of the enemy’s Army, or because his 
lines of communication pass , through our territory; if 
both these circumstances exist, the line is so much the 
more exposed. These two relations require a closér 
examination. ’ 

One would think that when it is a question of covering 
a line of communication 200 or 250 miles long, it is of 
little consequence whether the position occupied by an 
Army standing at one extremity of this line forms an 
oblique angle or a right angle in reference to it, as the 
breadth of the position is little more than a mere point 
in comparison to the line; and yet it is not so un- 
important as it” may seem. When an Army is posted 
at a right angle with its communications, it is difficult, 
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éven with a considerable supdriority, to! interrupt the 
communications by any detachments or partisans sent 
out for the purpose. If we think only of the difficulty 
of coveeing absolutely a certain space, we‘ should not 
believe this, but rather suppose, orf the contrary, that 
it must be very difficult for an Army to protect its 
rear (that is, the country behind it) against all expedi- 
tions which an enemy’ superior in numbers may under- 
take. Certainly, if we could look at everything in war 
as it is oa sheet of paper! Then the party covering 
the line, in his uncertainty as to the point where light 
troops or partisans may appear, would be in a certain 
measure blind, and only the partisans would see. But 
if we think of «the uhcertainty and insufficiency of 
intelligence gained in War, and know that both parties 
are incessantly gréping in the dark, then we easily 
peftcive that a detached corps sent round the enemy’s 
flank to gain his rear is in the position of a man 
engaged in a fray with numbers in a dark room. In 
the end he must fall; and so must it alse be with 
bands who get round an Army occupying a perpen- 
dicular position, and who therefore place themselves 
near to the enemy, but widely separated from their 
own people. Not only is there danger of losing numbers 
in this way; there is also a msk of the whole fhstrument 
itself being blunted immediately ; for the very first mis- 
fortune which happens to one such party will make all 
the others timid, and instead of bold attacks and insolent 
dodging, the only play will be constant running away. 

Through this difficulty, therefore, an Army occupying 
a perpendicular position covers the nearest points on 
its line of communications for a distance of two or 
three marches, according to the strength of the Army; 
but those nearest points are just those which are most 
ig danger, as they are the nearest to the enemy. 
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CHAP, XXIV.} 
On the vad hand, in ‘the case of a decidedly oblique 
position, no such part of the line of communication is 
“covered; the smallest pressure, the most insignificant 
attempt on“the part of the enemy, leads at onge to a 
vulnerable point. ° 

But now, what is it ‘which determines the front of” 
a position, if it is not just the direction perpendicular 
to the line of communication? The front of the enemy ; 
but then, again, this may be equally as well supposed 
as dependent on our front. Here there is # reciprocal 
effect, for the origin of which we must search. 


If we suppose the lines of communication of the 
assailant, a b, so situated with respect to those of the 
enemy, c d, that the two lines form a considerable angle 
with each other, it ıs evident that if the defensive 
wishes to take up a position at e, where the two lines 
intersect, the assailant from b, by the mere geometrical 
relation, could compel him fo form front opposite to 
him, and‘ thus to lay bare his communications. The 
case would be reversed if the defensive took up his 
position on this side of the point of junction, about d ; 
then the assailant must make front towards him, if so 
be that his line of operations, which closely depends on 
geographical conditions, cannot be arbitrarily changed, 
and moved, for instance, to the direction a d. From 
this ıt would seem to follow that the defender has an 
advantage in this system of reciprocal action, because 
he only require? to take a positid& on this side of the 
intersection of the two lines. But very far from attach- 
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ing any apne to this domeni element, we 
only brought it into consideration to inake ourselves 
the better understood; and we are rather of opinion” 
that logal and generally individual relations have much 
more to do with determining ;the ‘position of the de- 
‘fender; that, therefore, it is ‘quite impossible to lay 
down in general which of two belligerents will be obliged 
soonest to expose his Communications. 

If the lines of communication of both sides lie in 
one and tke same direction, then whichever of the two 
parties takes up an oblique position will certainly 
compel his adversary to do the same. But then there 
is nothing gained geometrically by this, and both parties 
attain the same aglvantdges and disadvantages. 

In the continyation of our considerations, we shall, 
therefore. confine ourselves to the case of the line of 
communication of one side only being exposed. --,. 

Now as regards the second disadvantageous relation 
of a line of communication, that is to say, when it runs 
through an enemy’s country, ıt ıs clear in itself how 
much tke line is compromised by that circumstance, if 
the inhabitants of the country have taken up arms; 
and consequently the case must be looked at as if a 
body of the enemy was posted all along the line; this 
body, it is true, is in itself weak without solidity or 
intensive force; but we must also take into considera- 
tion what the close contact and influence of such a 
hostile force may nevertheless effect through the number 
of points which offer themselves one after another on 
long lines of communication. That requires no further 
explanation. But even if the enemy’s subjects have 
mot taken up arms, and even if there is no militia in 
the country, or other military organisation, indeed if 
the people are even‘ very unwarlike in spirit, still the 
mere relation of the people as subjects to a hostile 
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Government a disadyantage fpr the lines of com- 
munication ofthe other side which is always felt. The 


‘assistance which expeditionar, forces and partisans 


derive merély through a better understanding with the 
people, through a®knagvledge of the country and its 
inhabitants, through good information, through the” 
support of official functionaries, 1s, for them, of decided 
value; and this support every®such body will enjoy 
without any special effort on its own part. Added to 
this, within a certain distance there will notebe wanting 
fortresses, rivers, mountains, or other places of refuge, 
which of ordinary right belong to the enemy, if they 
have not been formally taken possession of and oécupied 
by our troops. © 

Now in such a case as is here sypposed, especially 
if attended with other favourable*circumstances, it is 
possible to act against the communications ef an 
Army, although their direction is perpendicular to the 
position of that Army; for the detachments employed 
for the purpose do not then require to fall back 
always on their own Army, because being in éheir own 
country they are safe enough if they only make their 
escape. 

We have, therefore, now ascertained that— 

1. A considerable length, 

2. An oblique direction, . 

3. An enemy’s province, 
are the principal circumstances under which the lines 
of cominunication of an Army may be interrupted by 
a relatively small proportion of armed forces on the 
side of the enemy; in order to make this interruption 
effectual, a fourth condition is still requisite, which is 
a certain duration of time. Respecting this point, we 
beg attention fo what has been“said in the fifteenth 
chapter.of the fifth book. 
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But these foul conditions gre only he chief points 
which relate to the subject; a number of local and 
special circumstances attach themselves to these, and” 
often attain to an ednfluence more decisive and im- 
portant than that of the prycipal ones themselves. 

“Selecting only the most nt we mention the state 
of the roads, the nature of the country through which 
they pass, the means*of cover which are afforded by 
rivers, mountains, and morasses, the seasons and weather, 
the imporéance of particular convoys, such as siege 
trains, the number of light troops, &c., &c. 

On all these circumstances, therefore, will depend 
the effect with which a General can act on his opponent’s 
communications; and by comparing the result of the 
whole of these cgcumstances on the one side with the 
result of the whok on the other, we obtain a just 
estimate of the relative advantages of both systems of 
communication, on which will depend which of the two 
Generals can play the highest game. 

What here seems so prolix ın the explanation is often 
decided «in the concrete case at first sight, but still, 
the tact of a practised judgment ıs required for that, 
and a person must have thought over every one of 
the cases now developed in order to see in its true 
light the absurdity of those critical writers ‘who think 
they have settled something, by the mere words “ turn- 
ing” and “acting on a flank,” without giving their 
reasons. 

We now come to the second chief condition, under 
which the strategic action against the enemy’s flank 
may take place. 

If the enemy is hindered from advancing by any other 
cause but the resistance which our Army opposes, let 
that cause be what i#may, then our Army has no reason 
to be apprehensive about weakening itself by, sending 
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out detachmeyfts to harags the enemy 7 for if the enemy 
should attemp¢ to chastise us by an attack, we have 
»only to yield some ground and decline the combat. This 
is what wasedone by thy chief Rugsian Army at Moscow 
in 1812. But it is moat all necessary that everything 
should be again on the stme great scale as in that came 
paign for such a case to happen again. In the first 
Silesian War, Frederick the Great was each time in this 
situation, on the frontiers of Bohemia and Moravia, and 
in the complex affairs relating to Generalg and their 
Armies, many causes of different kinds, particularly 
political ones, may be imagined, which make further 
advance an impossibility. : 

As in the case now supposed mare forces may be 
spared to act against the enemy’s flapk, the other con- 
ditions need not be quite so favourable : even the nature 
of our communications in relation to those of the gnemy 
need not give us the advantage in that respect, as an 
enemy who is not in a condition to make any particular 
use of our further retreat is not likely to use his right 
to retaliate, but will rather be anxious about the direct 
covering of his own line of retreat. 

Such a situation is therefore very well suited to obtain 
fo. us, by means less brilli&nt and complete but less 
dangerous than a victory, those results which it would 
be too great a risk to seek to obtain by a battle. 

As in such a case we feel little anxiety about exposing 
our own line of communications, by taking up a position 
on one or other flank, and as the enemy by that means 
may always be compelled to form front obliquely to his 
line of communications, therefore ¢kzs one of the con- 
ditions above named will seldom fail to occur. The 
more the rest of the conditions, as well as other cir- 
cumstances, cooperate, so much®the more certain are 
we of guccess from the means now in question; but 
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the fewer favourable circumstdhces existithe more will 
all depend on superior skill in combinatiof , and prompti- 
tude and precision in the executi | 

Here js the proper feld for eded manœuvres, such 
as are to be found so frequenjly m the Seven Years’ 

“War, in Silesia and Saxony, find in the campaigns 

of 1760 and 1762. If, ın many Wars in which only a 
moderate amount of elementary force is displayed, such 
strategic manoeuvring very often appears, this is not 
because the Commander on each occasion tound him- 
self at the end of his tether, but because want of resolu- 
tion and courage, and of an enterprising spirit, and 
dread of responsibility, have often supplied the place 
of real impediments; fora case in point, we have only 
to call to mind Fi¢id-Marshal Daun. 

As a summary of the results of our considerations, we 
may say, that the action against a flank 1s most effectual — 

I. In the defensive ; 

2. Towards the oat of a campaign ; 

3. Above all, in a retreat into the heart of the country ; 
and c 

4. In connection with a general arming of the people. 

On the mode of executing this action against the 
communications, we have ‘only a few words to say. 

The enterprises must be conducted by sxilful de- 
tachment leaders, who, at the head of small bodies, by 
bold marches and attacks, fall upon the enemy’s weak 
garrisons, convoys, and small detachments on the march 
here and there’ encourage the national levies (dandsturm), 
and sometimes join with them in particular undertakings. 
These parties must be more numerous than strong in- 
dividually, and so organised that it may be possible to 
unite several of them for any greater undertaking with- 
out any obstacle from the vanity or caprice of any of 
the single leaders. z 
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We have ndw` w spepk of the acfion against the 
enemy’s line of retreat. 

“e Here we muft keepsin view, above all things, the 
principle with which we commenced, that forces destined 
to operate in rear casino} be used in front; that, there- 
fore, the action against\the rear or flanks is not ane” 
increase of force in itself; it is only to be regarded as 

a more powerful application (oreemployment) of the 
same; increasing the degree of success in prospect, but 
also increasing the degree of risk. j 

Every opposition offered with the sword which is 
not of a direct and simple nature, has a tendency to 
raise the result at the cost of its certainty. An dpera- 
tion against the enemy’s flank, whether with onre com- 
pact force, or with separate bodies fonverging from 
several quarters, belongs to this category. 

But now, if cutting off the enemy’s retreat is ngt to 
be a mere demonstration, but is seriously intended, the 
real solution ıs a decisive battle, or, at least, the con- 
junction of all the conditions for the same; and just in 
this solution we find again the two elements above- 
mentioned—the greater result and the greater danger. 
Therefore, if a General is to stand justified in adopting 
this method of action, his reasêns must be—favourable 
conditions. ~: 

In this method of resistance we must distinguish the 
two forms already mentioned. The first is, if a General 
with his whole force intends to attack the enemy in rear, 
either from a position taken up on the flank for that 
purpose, or by a formal turning movement; the second 
is, if he divides his forces, and, by an enveloping position 
with one part, threatens the enemy’s rear, with the 
other part his front. 

The result is intensified in both Cases alike, that is— 
either there is a real interception of the retreat, and 
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greater part scattered, or ther may be long and hasty | 
retreat of the enemy’s force to es:ape thi danger. A 

But the intensified. risk is diffgrent in the two cases. 

If we turn the enemy with oyr whole force, the danger 
“lies in the laying open our own rear; and hence the 
question depends on the relation of the mutual lines 
of retreat, just as im the action against the lines of 
communication, it depended on the relation of those 
lines. : 

Now certainly the defender, if he ıs in his own country, 
is less restricted than the assailant, both as to his lines 
of retreat and communication, and 1n so far is therefore 
in a better position to-turn his adversary strategically ; 
but this general(trelation ıs not of a sufficiently decisive ` 
character to be used as the foundation of a practical 
method; therefore, nothing but the whole of the. rela- 
tions in each individual case can decide. 5 

Only so much we may add, that favourable conditions 
are naturally more common in wide spheres of action 
than in small; more common, also, on the side of inde- 
pendent States than on that of weak ones, dependent 
on foreign aid, and whose Armies must, therefore, con- 
stantly have their attentton bent on the point of junction 
with the auxiliary Army, lastly, they bacome most 
favourable for the defender towards the close of the 
campaign, when the impulsive force of the assailant is 
somewhat spent; very much, again, in the same manner 
as in the case of the lines of communication. 

Such a flank position as the Russians took up with 
advantage on the road from Moscow to Kaluga, when 
Buonaparte’s aggressive force was spent, would have 
brought them into a scrape at the commencement of 
the campaign at th? camp of Drissa, ifthey had not been 
wise enough to change their plan in good time. 


consequently thd enemy’s Army taken Lege or the 
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The other mgthod of turning the engmy, and cutting 

off his retreat @by aividile our force, entails the risk 
‘attending a di sion oflcur own force, whilst the enemy, 
having the advantage cf interior lines, retains his forces 
united, and thereforeshasthe power of acting with superior 
numbers against one of our divisions. This is a disadvan, 
tage which nothing can remove, and in exposing parcels 
to ıt, we can only be justified byeone of three principal 
reasons :— 

1. The original division of the force which makes such 
a method of action necessciy, unless we incur a great 
loss of time. 

2. A great moral and physical superiority, which justi- 
fies the adoption of a decisive method. 

3. The want of impulsive force in the enemy as soon 
as he has arrived at the culminating. point of his career. 

When Frederick the Great invaded Bohemia, 1757, on 
converging lines, he had not in view to combine an “attack 
in front with one on the strategic rear; at all events, 
this was by no means his principal object, as we shall 
more fully explain elsewhere, but in any case it 1s evident 
that there never could have been any question of a con- 
centration of forces in Silesia or Saxony before the 
invasion, as he would thereby have sacrificed all the 
advantages of a surprise. 

When the Allies formed their plan for the second part 
of the campaign of 1813, looking to their great superiority 
in numbers, they might very well at that time entertain 
the idea of attacking Buonaparte’s right on,the Elbe with 
their main force, and of thus shifting the theatre of War 
from the Oder to the Elbe. Their ill-success at Dresden 
is to be ascribed not to this general plan but to their faulty 
dispositions both strategic and tactical. They could have 
concentrated 240,000 men at Dresden against Buona- 


parte’s 130,000, a proportion uf numbers eminently favour- 
VoL. Å. x. 
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able (at Leipsic, at least, the proportion whs as 285 : 157). 
It is true that Buonaparte had distributdd his forces too 
evenly for the particular systemfof a dé fence upon one” 
line (in Silesia 70,000 against — \in, the Mark— 

Brandenburg—7o,o00 against 1}0,0@0), but at all events 
_dt would have been difficult for¢him, without completely 
abandoning Silesia, to assemble on the Elbe a force which 
could have contended with the pmncipal Army of the 
Allies in a decisive battle. The Allies could also have 
easily called up the Army of Wrede to the Maine, and 
employed it to try to cut Buonaparte off from the road 
to Mayence. 

Lastly, in 1812, the Russians might have directed their 
Army of Moldavia upon ,Volhynia and Lithuania in order 
to move it forw4rd afterwards against the rear of the 
principal French Army, because ıt was quite certain that 
Moscow must be the extreme point of the French line of 
operations. For any part of Russia beyond Moscow there 
was nothing to fear in that campaign, therefore the 
Russian main Army had no cause to consider .itself too 
weak. 

This same scheme formed part of the disposition of the 
forces laid down in the first defensive plan proposed by 
General Phul, according to which the Army of Barclay 
was to occupy the camp at Drissa, whilst «hat under 
Bagration was to press forward against the rear of the 
main French Army. But what a difference of circum- 
stances in the two cases! In the first of them the French 
were three times as strong as the Russians ; in the second, 
the Russians were decidedly superior. In the first, Buona- 
parte’s great Army had in it an impulsive force which 
carried it to Moscow four hundred miles beyond Drissa : 
in the second, it is unfit to make a day’s march beyond 
Moscow ; in the first. the line of retreat on the Niemen 
did not exceed one hundred and fifty miles ; in the second 
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it was five hun red and sixty. The same action "against 
the enemy’s retipat therefdke, which was so successful in 
the second case, \Would, ba the first, have been the wildest 


e 
folly. 9? ‘ 

As the action against the enemy’ line of retreat, if it : 
is more than a demonstration, becomes a formal attack | 
from the rear, there remains therefore still a good deal 
to be said on the subject, but it wil] come în more appro- 
priately in the book upon the attack ; we shall therefore 
break off here and content ourselves with having given, 
the conditions under which this kind of reaction may 
take place. 

Very commonly the design of causing the enemy to 
retreat by menacing his line of retreat, is understood to 
imply rather a mere demonstration thai) the actual exe- 
cution of the threat. If it was necessary that every 
efficacious demonstration should be founded on the actual 
practicability of real action, which seems a maffer of 
course at first sight, then it would accord with the same 
in all respects. But this is not the case: on the contrary, 
in the chapter on demonstrations we shall see that they 
are connected with conditions somewhat different, at all 
events in some respects, we therefore refer our readers to 


that chapter. r 


CHAPTER XXV 


RETREAT INTO THE INTERIOR OF THE 
| COUNTRY 


WE have considered the voluntary retreat into the heart 

of the country as a particular indirect form of defence 

through which it iş expected the enemy will be destroyed, 
er 

not so much by the sword as by cxhaustion from his own 
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efforts. In thig case, therefore, a great battle is either 
not supposed, or it is assumed to take place when the 
enemy’s forces are considerably yeduced e 

Every assailant in advancing diminishes his military 

strength by the advance ; we{shąll consider this more 

„in detail in the seventh book ; ;here we must assume that 
result, which we may the more readily do, as it is clearly 
shown by military history in every campaign in which 
there has been a considerable advance. 

This loss in the advance is increased if the enemy has 
not been beaten, but withdraws of his own accord with 
his forces intact, and offering a steady continuous resist- 
ance, sells every step of ground at a bloody price, so that 
the advance is a continuous combat for ground and not 
a mere pursuit. f 

On the other hand, the losses which a party on the 
defensive suffers on a retreat, are much greater if his 
retreat has been preceded by a defeat in battle than if 
his retreat is voluntary. For ıf he ıs able to offer the 
pursuer the daily resistance which we expect on a volun- 
tary retreat, his losses would be at least the same in that 
way, over and above which those sustained in the battle 
have still to be added. But how contrary to the nature 
of the thing such a supposition as this would be! The 
best Army in the world, if obliged to retireefar into the 
country after the loss of a battle, will suffer losses on 
the retreat, beyond measure out of proportion , and if the 
enemy is considerably superior, as we suppose him, in 
the case of .which we are now speaking, if he pursues 
with great energy as has almost always been done in 
modern Wars, then there is the highest probability that 
a regular flight takes place by which the Army is usually 
completely ruined. 

A regularly measuyed daily resistance; that is, one which 
each time only lasts as long as the balance of success in 
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the combat can pe kept wagering, and in ‘which we secure 
ourselves from Fiat by: giving up the ground which has 
béen contested a4 the rigt moment, will cost the assailant 
at least as many men asthe defender in these combats, 
for the loss which th® latter by retiring now and again 
must unavoidably suffer irs prisoners“ will be balanced by” 
the losses of the other under fire, as the assailant must 
always fight against the advantages of the ground. It 
is true that the retreating side loses entirely all those men | 
who are badly wounded, but the assailant lik@wise loses 
all his in the same case for the present, as they usually 
remain several months in the hospitals. 

The result will be that the two Armies will wear each 
other away in nearly equal proportions iy these perpetual 
collisions. 

It is quite different in the pursui# of a beaten army. 
Here the troops lost ın battle, the general disorgesisa- 
tion, the broken courage, the anxiety about the retreat, 
make such a resistance on the part of the retreating Army 
very difficult, in many cases impossible ; and the pursuer 
who, in the former case, advances extremely cautously, 
even hesitatingly, like a blind man, always groping about, 
presses forward in the latter case with the firm tread of 
the conqueror, with the overweening spirit which good 
fortune imparts, with the confidence of a demi-god, and 
the more daringly he urges the pursuit so much the more 
he hastens on things in the direction which they have 
already taken, because here 1s the true field for the moral 
forces which intensify and multiply themselves without 
being restricted to the rigid numbers and measures of the 
physical world. 

It is therefore very plain how different will be the rela- 
tions of two Armies according as it is by the first or the 
second of the above ways, that they &rive at that point 
which may, be regarded as the end of the assailant’s course, 
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This is merely the result ofhe mutuaJ destruction ; to 
this must now be added the redyctions jvhich the advan- 
cing party suffers otherwise infadditioy, and recpecting 
whichy as already skid, we refèr to the seventh book ; 
further, on the other hand, we have to take into account 
” reinforcements which the retr/ating party receives in the 
great majority of cases, by forces subsequently joining 
him either in the form of help from abroad or through 
persistent efforts at home. 

Lastly,’ here is, in the means of subsistence, such a 
disproportion between the retreating side and the advan- 
cing, that the first not uncommonly lives in superfluity 
when the other is reduced to want. 

The Army iny retreat has the means of collecting pro- 
visions everywhere, and he marches towards them, whilst 
the pursuer must 'have everything brought after him, 
whic:., as long as he 1s ın motion, even with the shogtest 
lines of communication, is"difficult, and on that account 
begets scarcity from the very first. 

All that the country yields will be taken for the benefit 
of the’retreating Army first, and will be mostly consumed. 
Nothing remains but wasted villages and towns, fields 
from which the crops have been gathered, or which are 
trampled down, empty wells, and muddy brooks. 

The pursuing Army, therefore, from the very first day, 
has frequently to contend with the most pressing wants. 
On taking the enemy’s supplies he cannot reckon ; it is 
only through accident, or some unpardonable blunder on 
the part of the enemy, that here and there some little 
falls into his hands. ' 

Thus there can be no doubt that in countries of vast 
dimensions, and when there is no extraordinary dispro- 
portion between the belligerent powers, a relation may be 
produced in this Way between the military forces, which 
holds out to the defensive an immeasurably greater chance 
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of a final result in his favour than he would hgve had if 
there had beensa great battle on the frontier." Not only 
does the probaLility ofxgaining a victory become greater 
through this alteration if the Dropgrtiéns of the contend- 
ing Armies, but theeprospects of great results from the 
victory are increase“ as well, through the change of posie 
tion. What a difference between a battle lost close to 
the frontier of our country and oie in the middle of the 
enemy’s country! Indeed, the situation of the assailant 
is often such at the end of his first start, that gen a battle 
gatned may force him to retreat, because he has neither 
enough impulsive power left to complete and make use 
of a victory, nor ıs he in a condition to replace the forces 
he has lost. o 

There ıs, therefore, an immense difierence between a 
decisive blow at the commencemept and at the end of 
the attack. pe 

To the great advantage of this mode of defence are 
opposed two drawbacks. The first ıs the loss which the 
country suffers through the presence of the enemy in his 
advance, the other is the moral impression. ý 

To protect the country from loss can certainly never 
be looked upon as the object of the whole defence. That 
object is an advantageous peace. To obtain that as’ 
surely as possible ıs the endeavour, and for it no momen- 
tary sacrifice must be considered too great. At the same 
time, the above loss, although it may not be decisive, 
must still be laid in the balance, for it always affects our 
interests. ° 

This loss does not affect our Army directly; it only 
acts upon it in a more or less roundabout way, whilst the 
retreat itself directly reinforces our Army. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to draw a comparison between the advantage 
and disadvantage in this case; they are things of a dif- 
ferent kind, the action of which is not directed towards 
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any common point. We must, therefore, content our- 
selves with saying that the 1o& i greatey when we have 
to sacrifice fruitful provinces wegl ported and large 
commercial towns‘; pat it arriv¢s at a agimum when 
at the same time we lose war-mbans either ready for use 
er in course of preparation. 

The second counterpoise 1s the moral impression. 
There are cases in which the Commander must be above 
regarding such a thing, in which he must quietly follow 
out his plans, and run the risk of the objections which 
short-sighted despondency may offer; but nevertheless, 
this impression is no phantom which should be despised. 
It is not like a force which acts upon one point: but like 
a force which, with the speed of lightning, penetrates 
every fibre, and (paralyses all the powers which should 
be in full activity, both in a Nation and in its Army. 
There | are indeed cases in which the cause of the retreat 
into the interior of the country is quickly understood “by 
both Nation and Army, and trust, as well as hope, are 
elevated by the step; but such cases are rare. More 
usually, the people and the Army cannot distinguish 
whether it is a voluntary movement or a precipitate 
retreat, and still less whether the plan is one wisely 
adopted, with a view to ensure ulterior advantages, or 
the result of fear of the enemy’s sword. The geople have 
a mingled feeling of sympathy and dissatisfaction at seeing 
the fate of the provinces sacrificed ; the Army easily loses 
confidence in its leaders, or even in itself, and the constant 
combats of the rear-guard during the retreat, tend always 
to give new strength to its fears. These are consequences 
of the retreat about which we must never deceive our- 
selves. And it certainly is—considered in itself—more 
natural, simpler, nobler, and more in accordance with 
the moral existence of a Nation, to enter the lists at once, 
that the enemy may not cross the frontiers of its people 
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without being opposed Hy its genius, and — called to 
a bloody account. 

u These are ye advantages and disadvantages of this 
kind of defepcg; now a few words orf its conditions and 
the circumstances which! are in its favour. 

A country of great extent, or at all events, a long line 
of retreat, is the first and fundamental condition ; for 
an advance of a few marches wild naturally not weaken 
the enemy seriously. Buonaparte’s centre, in the year 
1812, at Witepsk, was 250,000 strong, ag, Smolensk, 
182,000, at Borodino it had diminished to 130,000, 
that is to say, had fallen to about an equality with the 
Russian centre. Borodino is four hundred and fifty miles 
from the frontier; but ıt was mc‘ until they came near 
Moscow that the Russians reached that decided superiority 
in numbers, which of itself reverse the situation of the 
combatants so assuredly, that the French victory at Malo 
Jaroslewetz could not essentially alter it again. 

No other European State has the dimensions of Russia, 
and in very few can a line of retreat five hundred miles 
long be imagined. But neither will a Power suchas that 
of the French in 1812, easily appear under different cir- 
cumstanres, still less such a superiority in numbers as 
ex sted at the commencement of the campaign, when the 
French Armay had more than double the numbers of its 
adversary, besides its undoubted moral superiority. 
Therefore, what was here only effected at the end of 
five hundred miles, may perhaps, in other cases, be at- 
tained at the end of two hundred and fifty or three hun- 
dred miles. 

The circumstances which favour this mode of defence 
are— 

1. A country only little cultivated. 

2. A loyal and'warlike people. . 

3. An inclement season. 
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All ~~ things increase the difficulty of maintaining 
an Army, ¥ender great convoy$ nq-essary, many detach- 
ments, harassing duties, cause the spread pf sickness, and 
make operations against the flanks easier ffir fhe defender. 

Lastly, we have yet to speak of the absolute mass alone 
of the armed force, as influencing the result. 

It lies in the nature of the thing itself that, irrespective 
of the mutual relation uf the forces opposed to each other, 
a small force is sooner exhausted than a larger, and, there- 
fore, that its career cannot be so long, nor its theatre of 
War so wide. There is, therefore, to a certain extent, a 
constant relation between the absolute size of an Army 
and the space which that Army can occupy. It is out 
of the question to try ‘to express this relation by any 
figures, and besides: it will always be modified by other 
circumstances ; it is Sufficient for our purpose to say that 
these things necessarily have this relation from their‘yery 
nature. We may be able to march upon Moscow with 
500,00 but not with 50,000, even if the relation of the 
invader’s army to that of the defender in point of numbers 
were much more favourable in the latter case. 

Now if we assume that there is this relation of absolute 
power to space in two different cases, then it 1s certain 
that the effect of our retreat into the interior in weaken- 
ing the enemy will increase with the masses. @ 

1. Subsistence and lodging of the troops become more 
difficult—for, supposing the space which an Army covers 
to increase in proportion to the size of the Army, still the 
subsistence for the Army will never be obtainable from 
this space alone, and everything which has to be brought 
after an Army is subject to greater loss also; the whole 
space occupied is never used for covering for the troops, 
only a small part of it is required, and this does not 
increase in the samg proportion as the {hasses. 

2. The advance is in the same manner more tedious 
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in proportion as thefmasses increases content the 
time is longer before the career of aggression is run out, 
' and éhe sum total of the daily losses is greater. 

Three theusand men driving two thousand befpre them 
in an ordinary couħtry, will not allows them to march at 
the rate of five, ten, orat most fifteen miles a day, and 
from time to time to make a few dayg’ halt. To come 
up with them, to attack them, afid force them to make a 
further retreat is the work of a few hours; but if we 
multiply these masses by 100, the case is altered. Opera- 
tions for which a few hours sufficed in the first case, 
require now a whole day, perhaps two. The contending 
forces cannot remain together near one point; fhereby, 
therefore, the diversity of movement and combinations 
increases, and, consequently, also the time required. But 
this places the assailant at a disadvantage, because his 
difficulty with subsistence being greater, he 1s @bliged to 
extend his force more than the pursued, and, therefore, 
is always ın danger of being overpowered by the latter 
at some particular point, as the Russians tried to do at 
Witepsk. ° 

3. The greater the masses are, the more severe are the 
exertions demanded from each individual for the daily 
duties required strategically “and tactically. A hundred 
thousand men who have to march to and from the point 
of assembly every day, halted at one time, and then set 
in movement again, now called to arms, then cooking or 
receiving their rations—a hundred thousand who must not 
go into their bivouac until the necessary reports are 
delivered in from, all quarters—these men, as a rule, 
require for all these exertions connected with the actual 
march, twice as much time as 50,000 would require, but 
there are only twenty-four hours in the day for both. 
How much the time and fatigue. ofthe march itself differs 
according to the size of the body of troops to be moved, has 
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been ra in the ninth chapter of the preceding book. 
Now, the ritreating Army, it ig ua partakes of these 
fatigues as well as the advancing, but fey are much” 
greater for the latte? :— 

I, because the mass of his troops ig greater on account 
ofsthe superiority which we suppesed, 

2, because the defender, by being always the party to 
yield ground, purchases‘ by this sacrifice the right of the 
initiative, and, therefore, the right always to give the law 
to the othere He forms his plan beforehand, which, in 
most cases, he can carry out unaltered, but the aggressor, 
on the other hand, can only make his plans conformably 
to those of his adversary, which he must in the first 
instance find out. , : 

We must, however, remind our readers that we are 
speaking of the pursuit of an enemy who has not suffered 
a defeat, who has not even lost a battle. It 1s necessary 
to mention this, in order that we may not be supposed 
to contradict what was said in the twelfth chapter of 
our fourth book. 

But this privilege of giving the law to the enemy makes 
a difference in saving of time, expenditure of force, as 
well as in respect of other minor advantages which, in 
the long run, becomes very*important, 

3, because the retreating force on the one fand does 
all he can to make his own retreat easy, repairs roads, 
and bridges, chooses the most convenient places for en- 
campment, &c., and, on the other hand again, does all 
he can to throw impediments in the way of the 
pursuer, as he destroys bridges, by the mere act of 
marching makes bad roads worse, deprives the enemy 
of good places for encampment by occupying them 
himself, &c. 

Lastly, we must add still, as a specially favourable 
circumstance, the War made by the people. This does 
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not require further qxamination here, as wefshall allot 
a chapter to the subject itself. 

Hitherto, we’ “have been engaged upon the advantages 
which such a,retreat ensures, the sacrifices which it re- 
quires, and the coxditions whicH must exist; we shall 
now say something of the mode of executing it. ° 

The first question which we have to propose to our- 
selves is with reference to the direction of the retreat. 

It should be made into the interior of the country, 
therefore, if possible, towards a point whege the enemy 
will be surrounded on all sides by our provinces; there 
he will be exposed to their influence, and we shall not be 
in danger of being separated from the principal mass of our 
territory, which might happen i$ we chose a line too near 
the frontier, as would have happened to the Russians in 
1812 1f they had retreated to the sojith instead of the east. 

This is the condition which lies in the objegt of the 
measure itself. Which point in the country is the best, 
how far the choice of that point will accord with the 
design of covering the capital or any other important 
point directly, or drawing the enemy away om the 
direcion of such important places depends on circum- 
stances. 

lí the Russians had well conside:ed their retreat in 1812 
beforehan®, and, therefore, made it completely in con- 
formity with a regular plan, they might easily, from 
Smolensk, have taken the road to Kaluga, which they 
only took on leaving Moscow; it is very possible that 
under these circumstances Moscow would have been en- 
tirely saved. 

That is to say, the French were about 130,000 strong 
at Borodino, and there is no ground for assuming that 
they would have been any stronger if this battle had been 
fought by the Russians half way to Kaluga instead ; now, 
how many of these men could they have spared to detach 
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to Moscow? Plaiply, very few ; byt jt is not with a few 
troops thatłan expedition can Be gent a distance of two 
hundred and fifty miles (the distaice from Smolensk to.. 
Moscow) against such a place as Mołcow. | 

Supposing Buonaparte when at Smolensk, where he 
wes 160,000 strong, had thought he could venture to 
detach against Moscow before engaging in a great battle, 
and had used 40, ooo mea for that purpose, leaving 120,000 
opposite the principal Russian Army, in that case, these 
120,000 men would not have been more than 90,000 in 
the battle, that is 40,000 less than the number which 
fought at Borodino ; the Russians, therefore, would have 
had a superiority in numbers of 30,000 men. Taking the 
course of the battle of Borodino as a standard, we may 
very well assume that with such a superiority they would 
have been victorious., At all events, the relative situa- 
tion of the parties would have been more favourablé for 
the Russians than it was at Borodino, But the retreat 
of the Russians was not the result of a well-matured plan ; 
they retreated as far as they did because each time that 
they wese on the point of giving battle they did not con- 
sider themselves strong enough yet for a great action ; 
all their supplies and reinforcements were on the road 
from Moscow to Smolensk, ‘and it could not enter the head 
of any one at Smolensk to leave that road. But, besides, 
a victory between Smolensk and Kaluga would never have 
excused, in the eyes of the Russians, the offence of having 
left Moscow uncovered, and exposed it to the possibility 
of being captured. 

Buonaparte, in 1813, would have secured Paris with 
more certainty from an attack if he had taken up a position 
at some distance in a lateral direction, somewhere behind 
the canal of Burgundy, leaving only with the large force 
of National Guard insParis a few thousarid regular troops. 
The Allies would never have had the courage to march a 
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corps of 50,000 or 6@, co against Paris whilst Bfonaparte 
was in the field at Auxérre With 100,000 men. ft the case 
is supposed reversed, and the Allies in Buonaparte’s place, 
then no one, igdeed, would have advised them tp leave 

the road open ‘to their own capital with Buonaparte for 
their opponent. With such a preponderance he would 
not have hesitated a moment about marching on the 
capital. So different is the effect vhder the same circum- 
stances but under different moral relations. 

As we shall have hereafter to return to @#his subject 
when treating of the plan of a War, we shall only at pre- 
sent add that, when such a lateral position is taken, the 
capital or place which it is the object to protect, must, 
in every case, be capable of makfhg sorge resistauce that 
it may not be occupied and laid under contribution by 
every flying column or irregular bang. 

But we have still to consider another peculiarity in 
the direction of such a line of retreat, that is, a sudden 
change of direction. After the Russians had kept the same 
direction as far as Moscow they left that direction which 
would have taken them to Vladimir, and after first taking 
the road to Riazan for some distance, they then trans- 
ferred their Army to the Kaluga road. If they had been 
obliged to continue their retreat they could easily have 
done so in ttis new, direction which would have led them 
to Xiew, therefore much nearer again to the enemy’s 
frontier. That the French, even 1f they had still preserved 
a large numerical superiority over the Russians, could not 
have maintained their line of communication” by Moscow 
under such circumstances is clear in itself; they must 
have given up not only Moscow but, in all probability, 
Smolensk also, therefore have again abandoned the con- 
quests obtained with so much toil, and contented them- 
selves with a theatre of War on this side the Beresina. 

Now, certainly, the Russian Army would thus have got 
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into the Syme difficulty to which/t would have exposed 
itself by faking the direction‘ of Kiew at first, namely, 
that of being separated from the mass of its own territory ; 
but this disadvantage would now have\become almost 
insignificant, for how different woui have been the con- 
dition of the French Army if,it had marched straight 
upon Kiew without making the detour by Moscow. 

It is evident that stich a sudden change of direction of 
a line of retreat, which is very practicable in a spacious 
country, ermures remarkable advantages. 

az, It makes it impossible for the enemy (the advancing 
force) to maintain his old line of communication: but 
the organisation of a new one is always a difficult matter, 
in addition to which thë change is made gradually, there- 
fore, probably, he has to try more than one new line. 

2. If both partiesn this manner approach the frontier 
again ;~the position of the aggressor no longer covers his 
conquests, and he must ın all probability give them up. 

Russia with its enormous dimensions, Js a country in 
which two Armies might in this manner regularly play at 
prisorfers’ base (Zeck jagen). 

But such a change of the line of retreat is also possible 
in smaller countries, when other circumstances are favour- 
able, which can only be judged of in each individual case, 
according to its different relations. " 

When the direction in which the enemy 1s to be drawn 
into the country is once fixed upon, then it follows of 
itself that our principal Army should take that direction, 
for otherwise the enemy would not advance in that direc- 
tion, and even if he did we should not then be able to 
impose upon him all the conditions above supposed. The 
question then only remains whether we shall take this 
direction with our forces undivided, or whether consider- 
able portions sho¢ld spread out laterally and therefore 
give the retreat a divergent (eccentric) form. 


L 
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To this we answey fat this latter form in itself is to 
be rejected. i 

x. Because it divides our forces, whilst their concen- 

‘ration on one gpoint is just one of the chief difficulties 
forthe enemy. 

2. Because the enemy gets the advantage of operating 
on interior lines, can rem&in more concent.ated than we 
are, consequently can appear in so much fhe greater force 
at any one point. Now certainly this superiority is less 
to be dreaded when we are following a system of constantiy 
giving way; but the very condition ot this constant] 
yielding, is always to continue formidable to the enemy 
and not to allow him to beat us ın detail, which might 
easily happen A further objec» of such a retreat, is to 
bring our principal force by degrees to a superiority of 
numbers, and with this superiority to give a decisive blow, 
but that by a partition of forces would become an uncer- 
tainty. 7 

3. Because as a general rule the concentric (convergent) 
action against the enemy 1s not adapted to the weaker 
forces. 

4. Because many disadvantages of the weak points of 
the aggiession disappear when the defender’s Army is 
divided into separate parts. 

The weauest features in a long advance on the part of 
the aggressor are for instance :—the length of the lines 
of communication, and the exposure of the strategic flanks. 
By the divergent form of retreat, the aggressor is com- 
pelled to cause a portion of his force to shew a front to 
the flank, and this portion properly destined only to 
neutralise our force immediately in his front, now effects 
to a certain extent something else in addition, by cover- 
ing a portion of the lines of communication. 

For the mere strategic effect of-the retreat, the diver- 


gent form is therefore not favourable; but if it is to 
VOL. 11° Y 
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prepare an action hereafter against the enemy’s line of 
retreat, then we must refer to what has been said about 
that in the last chapter. 

There is only ore object which can give occasion toa 
divergent retreat, that is when we caen by that means pro- 
tect provinces which otherwise the enemy would occupy. 

What sections of territory the’ advancing foe will occupy 
right and left of his course, can with tolerable accuracy be 
discerned by the point of assembly of, and directions 
given to, his forces, by the situation of his own provinces, 
fortresses, &c., in respect to our own. To place troops 
in those districts of territory which he will in all pro- 
bability leave unoccupied, would be dangerous waste of 
our forces. But now vhether by any disposition of our 
forces we shall be able to hinder him from occupying those 
districts which in all probability he will desire to occupy, 
is more difficult to decide, and it 1s therefore a point, the 
solution of which depends much on tact of judgment. 

When the Russians retreated in 1812, they left 30,000 
men under Tormassow in Volhynia, to oppose the Austrian 
force which was expected to invade that province. The 
size of the province, the numerous obstacles of ground 
which the country presents, the near proportion between 
the forces likely to come into conflict justified the Russians 
in their expectations, that they would be able to keep the 
upper hand in that quarter, or at least to maintain them- 
selves near to their frontier. By this, very important 
advantages might have resulted in the sequel, which we 
shall not stop here to discuss ; besides this, it was almost 
impossible for these troops to have joined the main Army 
in time if they had wished. For these reasons, the deter- 
mination to leave these troops in Volhynia to carry on 
there a distinct War of their own, was right. Now on 
the other hand, if,according to the proposed plan of 
campaign submitted by General Phul, only the Army of 
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Barclay (80,000 mep),łwas to retire to Drissa, and Bagra- 
tion’s army (40,000 men) Was to remain on the right flank 
vf the French, with a view to subsequently falling on their 
rear, it is evident at once that this corps could not possibly 
maintain itself in South Lithuanid so near to thé rear of 
the main body of the French Army, and would soon haye 
_ been destroyed by their “Overwhelming masses. 

That the defender’s interest in*itself ‘is to give up a5 

few provinces as possible to the assailant is intelligible 
enough, but this is always a secondary cgnsideration ; 
that the attack ıs also made more difficult the smalleror 
rather narrower the theatre of War is to which we can 
confine the enemy, is likewise clear ın itself; but all this 
is subordinate to the condition hat inso doing we have 
the probability of a result in our favour, and that the 
main body of the force on the defensive will not be too 
much weakened ; for upon that force we must chiefly 
depend for the final solution, because the difficulties and 
distress suffered by the main body of the enemy, frst call 
forth his determination to retreat, and increase in the 
greatest degree the loss of physical and moral, power 
therewith connected. 
e ‘The retreat into the interior of the country should 
therefore as a rule be made directly before the enemy, 
and as slowly as possible, with an Army which has not 
suffered defeat and is undiyided; and by its incessant 
resistance it should force the enemy to a constant state 
of readiness for battle, and to a ruinous expenditure of 
forces ın tactical and strategical measures of precaution. 

When both sides have in this manner reached the end 
of the aggressor’s first start, the defender should then 
dispose his army in a position, if such can be found, 
forming an oblique angle with the route of his opponent, 
and operate agairist the enemy’s reay with all the means 
at his command. 
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The campaign of 1812 in Russia shows all these measures 
on a great scale, and their effects, as it were, in a magnily- 
ing glass. Although it was not a voluntary retreat, we 
may easily consider it from that point a hae Tf the 
Russian’ with the experience they new have of the results 
tg be thus produced, had to undertake the defence of 
their country over again, exactly under the same circum- 
stances, they would do voluntarily and systematically 
what in great part was done without a definite plan in 
1812; but it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
there neither is nor can be any instance elsewhere of the 
same mode of action where the dimensions of the Russian 
empire are wanting. 

Whenever a strategicoattack, without coming to the 
issue of a battle, 1s wrecked merely on the difficulties 
encountered, and the aggressor 1s compelled to make a 
more or less disastrous retreat, there the chief conditions 
and principal effects of this mode of defence will be found 

to have taken place, whatever may be the modifying 
circumstances otherwise with which it 1s*accompanied. 
Frederick the Great’s campaign of 1742 in Moravia, of 
1744 in Bohemia, the French campaign of 1743 in Austria 
and Bohemia, the Duke of Brunswick’s campaign of 1792 
in France, Massena’s wmter campaign of 1810-11 in 
Portugal, are all cases in which this is exefnaplified, al- 
though in smaller proportions and relations ; there are 
besides innumerable fragmentary operations of this kind, 
the results of which, although not wholly, are still partly 
to be ascribed to the principle which we here uphold ; 
these we do not bring forward, because it would necessi- 
tate a development of circumstances which would lead 
us into too wide a field. 

In Russia, and in the other cases cited, the crisis or 
turn of affairs took, place without any*successful battle, 
having given the decision at the culminating point; but 
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even when such an effact is not to be expected, it is always 
a matter of immense imp8rtance in this mode of defence 
to bring about such a relation of forces as makes victory 
possible, and through that victory, ‘as through a first 
‘pi8w, to cause a movement which ‘usually goes on increas- 
ing in its disastrous effects according to the laws applicable 
to falling bodies. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
ARMING THE NATION 


A PEOPLE’s War ın civilised Evfrope ig a phenomenon of 
the nineteenth century. It has its advocates and its 
opponents: the latter either consydering it ın a political 
sense as a revolutionary means, a state of anarchy de- 
clared lawful, which is as dangerous as a foreign enemy 
to social order at home; or on military grounds, con- 
ceiving that the result is not commensurate with the 
expenditure of the nation’s strength. The first point 
does not concern us here, for we look upon a people’s 
War merely as a means of fighting, therefore, in its con- 
nection with the enemy, buf with regard to the latter 
point, we ‘must @bserve that a people’s War ın general 
is to be regarded as a consequence of the outburst which 
the military element ın our day has made through its 
old formal limits ; as an expansion and strengthening of 
the whole fermentation-process which we call War. The 
requisition system, the immense increase ın the size of 
Armies by means of that system, and the general liability 
to military service, the employment of militia, are all 
things which lie in the same direction, if we make the 
limited military system of former days our starting-point ; 

and the.levée en masse, or arming of the people, now lies 
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also in the same direction. lf hl first named of these 
new ards to War are the nat@ral and necessary conse- 
quences of barriers thrown down; and ıf they have se 
enormously increased the power of those who first used 
them, that the enemy has been carried along in the 
cyrrent, and obliged to adopt them likewise, this will 
be the case also with people-Wars. In the generality of 
cases, the people who make judicious use of this means, 
will gain a proportionate superiority over those who 
despise its use. If this be so, then the only question is 
whether this modern intensification of the mulitary 
element is, upon the whole, salutary for the interests of 
humanity or otherwise,—a question which ıt would be 
about as easy to answerras the question of War itself— 
we leave both to philosophers. But the opinion may be 
advanced, that the resources swallowed up in people’s 
Wars might be more profitably employed, if used_in pro- 
viding other military means; no very deep investigatton, 
howevef, is necessary to be bavi that these resources 
are for the most part not disposable, añd cannot be 
utilized,in an arbitrary manner at pleasure. One essen- 
tial part, that 1s the moral element, is not called into 
existence until this kind of employment for it arises. 

We therefore do not ask again: how much does the 
resistance which the whole Nation ın Arms is"capable of 
making, cost that Nation? ,but we ask: what ıs the 
effect which such a resistance can produce ? What are 
its conditions, and how is ıt to be used ? 

It follows from the very nature of the thing that de- 
fensive means thus widely dispersed, are not suited to 
great blows requiring concentrated action in time and 
space. Its operation, like the process of evaporation in 
physical nature, is according to the surface. The greater 
that surface and the greater the contact With the enemy’s 
Army, consequently the more that Army spreads itself 
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out, so much the greafer will be the effects of arming the 
Nation. Like a slow gradyal heat, it deStroys the founda- 
tions of the enemy’s Army. As it requires timg to produce 
its effects, therefore whilst the hostile elements are work- 
ing on each éther, there is a state of tension which either 
gradually wears out if the people’s War is extinguished 
at some points, and burns slowly away at others, or leads 
tò a crisis, if the flames of thig genetal conflagration 
envelop the enemy’s Army, and compel it to evacuate the 
country to save itself from utter destruction. In order 
that this result should be produced by a fiational War 
alone, we must suppose either a surface-extent of the 
dominions invaded, exceeding that of any country in 
Europe, except Russia, or suppose a disproportion be- 
tween the strength of the invading Army and the extent 
of the country, such as never occurs in reality. There- 
fore, to avoid following a phantofi, we must imagine a 
people-War always ın combination, with a War carried 
on by a regular Army and both carried on according to a 
plan embracing the operations of the whole. ° 

The conditions under which alone the people’s War can 
become effective are the following— 

1. That the War ıs carried on im the heart of the 
country. ə 

2. Thatet cannot be decided by a single catastrophe. 

3. That the theatre of War embraces a considerable 
extent of country. ° 

4. That the national character 1s favourable to the 
measure. 

5. That the country 1s of a broken and difficult nature, 
either from being mountainous, or by reason of woods 
and marshes, or from the peculiar mode of cultivation 
in use. 

Whether the spopulation is dense or otherwise, is of 
little consequence, as there is less likelihood of a want of 
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men than of anything else. Whether the inhabitants are 
rich or poor is also a point bymo means decisive, at least 
it should not be; but it must be admitted that a poor 
population accustomed to hard work and privations 
usually‘ shows itself more vigorous and bbtter suited ‘for 
War. 

One peculiarity of country which greatly favours the 
action of War carriedeon by the people, ıs the scatteréd 
sites of the dwellings of the country people, such as is to 
be found in many parts of Germany. The country is 
thus more intersected and covered ; the roads are worse, 
although more numerous; the lodgement of troops is 
attended with endless difficulties, but especially that 
peculiarity repeats ıtselfæn a small scale, which a people- 
War possesses on a great scale, namely, that the principle 
of resistance exists everywhere, but 1s nowhere tangible. 
If the inhabitants are collected in villages, the , most 
troublesome have troops quartered on them, or they are 
plundered as a punishment, and their houses burnt, &c., 
a system which could not be very easily cdrried out with 
a peasant community of Westphalia. 

National levies and armed peasantry cannot and should 
not be employed against the main body of the enemy’s 
Army, or even against any considerable detachment of the 
same, they must not attempt to crack the nut! they must 
only gnaw on the surface and the borders. They should 
rise in the provinces situated at one of the sides of the 
theatre of War, and in which the assailant does not appear 
in force, in order to withdraw these provinces entirely 
from his influence. Where no enemy is to be found, 
there is no want of courage to oppose him, and at the 
example thus given, the mass of the neighbouring popu- 
lation gradually takes fire. Thus the fire spreads as it 
does in heather, angl reaching at last that part of the 
surface of the soil on which the aggressor is based, it seizes 
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his lines of communi¢ation and preys upon the vital thread 
by which his existence ıs Supported. For although we 
eatertgin no exaggerated ideas of the omnipotence of a 
people’s War, such as that it is an inexhaustible, uncon- 
qu®rable eleméht, over which the fnere force of ah Army 
has as little control as the human will has over the wind 
wr the rain ; in short, altHough our opinion is not founded 
on flowery ephemeral literature, stfll we must admit that 
armed peasants are not to be driven before us in the same 
way as a body of soldiers who keep togetheg like a herd 
of cattle, and usually follow their noses. Armed peasgn*<s 
on the contrary, when broken, disperse ın all directions, 
for which no formal plan ıs required; through tits cir- 
cumstance, the march of every 8mall þody of troops ın 
a mountainous, thickly wooded, or even broken country, 
becomes a service of a very dangerous character, for at 
any moment a combat may arise on the margh; if in 
point of fact no armed bodies have even been seen for 
some time, yet the same peasants already drivers off by 
the head of a column, may at any hour make their ap- 
pearance in its rear. Ti it 1s an object to destroy reads or 
to block up a defile ; the means which outposts or detach- 
ments from an Army can apply to that purpose, bear 
about the same relation to tho’e furnished by a body of 
insurgent peasants, as the action of an automaton does 
to that of a human being. The enemy has no other means 
to oppose to the action of national levies except that of 
detaching numerous parties to furnish escorts for convoys, 
to occupy military stations, defiles, bridges,*&c. In pro- 
portion as the first efforts of the national levies are small, 
so the detachments sent out will be weak in numbers, 
from the repugnance to a great dispersion of forces ; it 
is on these weak bodies that the fire of the national War 
usually first properly kindles itself, they are overpowered 
by numbers at some points, courage rises, the love of 
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fighting gains strength, and the deun of this struggle 
increases until the crisis approaches which is to decide 
the issue. “ . a 
According to onr idea of a people’s War, it should, 
like a kind of nebulous vapoury esrence, héver condense 
into a solid body ; otherwise the enemy sends an adequate 
force against this core, crushds it, and makes a great 
many prisoners; thei courage sinks; every one thinks 
the main question is decided, any further effort useless, 
and the arms fall from the hands of the people. Still, 
_ however, on the other hand, it is necessary that this mist 
should collect at some points into denser masses, and 
form threatening clouds from which now and again a 
formidable flash of lightning may burst forth. These 
points are chiefly on the flanks of the enemy’s theatre 
of War, as already observed. There the armament of the 
people should be organised into greater and more syste- 
matic bodies, supported by a small force of repular 
troops, so as to give ıt the appearance of a regular force 
and fit it to venture upon enterprises ort a larger scale. 
From these points, the irregular character in the organi- 
sation of these bodies should diminish ın proportion as 
they are to be employed more in the direction of the rear 
of the enemy, where he is.exposed to their hardest blows. 
These better organised masses, are for the purpose of 
falling upon the larger garrisons which the enemy leaves 
behind him. Besides, they serve to create a feeling of 
uneasiness and dread, and increase the moral impression 
of the whole, without them the total action would be 
wanting in force, and the situation of the enemy upon 
the whole would not be made sufficiently uncomfortable. 
The easiest way for a General to produce this more 
effective form of a national armament, is to support the 
movement by small detachments sent from the Army. 
Without the support of a few regular troops as an en- 
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couragement, the inhabitants generally want an impulse, 
and the confidence to take gip arms. The stronger these 
detachments are, the greater will be their poWer of at- 
traction, the greater will be the avalanche which is to 
jallsdown. Buf this bas its limits ¢ partly, first, Because 
it would be detrimental to the Army to cut it up into 
detachments, for this secondary object, to dissolve it, as 
it were, into a body of irregulars, and fofm with it im all 
directions a weak defensive line, by which we may be 
sure both the regular Army and national peves alike 
would become completely ruined ; secondly, partly be- 
cause experience seems to tell us that when there are too 
many regular troops ın a district, the people’s Was loses 
in vigour and efficacy ; the causęs of this are in the first 
place, that too many of the enemy’s troops are thrs drawn 
into the district, and, in the second place, that the in- 
habitants then rely on their own” regular troops, and, 
thirdly, because the presence of such large bodies of troops 
makes too great demands on the powers of the people in 
other ways, that is, in providing quarters, transport, 
contributions, &c., &c. 

Another means of preventing any serious reaction on 
the part of the enemy against this popular movement 
constitutes, at the same time, @ leading principle in the 
method of wing such levies; this is, that as a rule, with 
this great strategic means of defence, a tactical defence 
should seldom or ever take place. The character of a 
combat with national lévies is the same as that of all combats 
of masses of troops of an inferior quality, great impetu- 
osity and fiery ardour at the commencement, but little 
coolness or tenacity if the combat is prolonged. Further, 
the defeat and dispersion of a body of national levies is 
of no material consequence, as they lay their account with 
that, but a body ‘of this description must not be broken 
up by losses in killed, wounded and prisoners ; a defeat 
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of that kind would soon cool their ardour. But both 
these peculiarities are entirely opposed to the nature of 
a tactical’ defensive. In the defensive combat ,a ptr- 
sistent slow systematic action 1s required, and great risks 
must Be run; a mere*attempt, from whith’ we can désist 
as soon as we please, can never lead to results in the 
defensive. If, therefore, the nitional levies are entrusted , 
with the defence of any particular portion of territory, 
care must be taken that the measure does not lead to a 
regular great defensive combat ; for if the circumstances 
«Were ever so favourable to them, they would be sure to 
be defeated. They may, and should, therefore, defend 
the approaches to mountains, dykes, over marshes, river- 
passages, as long as péssible; but when once they are 
broken, they should rather disperse, and continue their 
defence by sudden attacks, than concentrate and allow 
themselves to be shut up in some narrow last refuge in 
a regular defensive position.—However brave a nation 
may ke, however warlike its habits, however intense its 
hatred of the enemy, however favourable the nature of 
the cquntry, ıt ıs an undeniable fact that a people’s War 
cannot be kept up in an atmosphere too full of danger. 
If, therefore, 1ts combustible material is to be fanned by 
any means into a considerable flame it must be at remote 
points where there is more air, and where it cannot me 
extinguished by one great blow. 

After these reflections, which are more of the nature of 
subjective impressions than an objective analysis, because 
the subject 1s one as yet of rare occurrence generally, and 
has been but imperfectly treated of by those who have 
had actual experience for any length of time, we have 
only to add that the strategic plan of defence can include 
in itself the co-operation of a general arming of the people 
in two different ways, that 1s, either ‘as a last resource 
after a lost battle, or as a natural assistance before a 
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decisive battle has been fought. The latter case sup- 
poses a retreat into the intgrior of the country, and that 
indirect kind of reaction of which we have treated in 
the eighth and twenty-fourth chapters of this book. 
Wee have, théréfore, jnere only to say a few words on 
the mission of the national levies after a battle has 
been lost. 
‘=No State should believe itsi fase, that is, its entire 
existence, to be dependent upon one battle, let it be even 
the most decisive. “If ıt is beaten, the calling forth fresh 
power, and the natural weakening which every offensive , 
undergoes with time, may bring about a turn of fortune, 
or assistance may come from abroad. No such urgent 
haste to die is needed yet ; and ag by instinct the drown- 
ing man catches at a straw, so in the ‘natural course of 
the moral world a people should try the last means of 
deliverance when it sees itself hurrfed along to the brink 
of an abyss. = 
However small and weak a State may be in comparison 
to its enemy, if it foregoes a last supreme effort, we must 
say there is nc longer any soul left in it. This does not 
exclude the possibility of saving itself from complete 
destruction by the purchase of peace at a sacrifice; but 
neither does such an aim on ifs part do away with the 
utility of fash measures for defence; they will neither 
make peace more*difficult nor more onerous, but easier 
and better. They are still more necessary if there is an 
expectation of assistance from those who are interested 
in maintaining our political existence. Any Government, 
therefore, which, after the loss of a great battle, only 
thinks how it may $Speedily place the Nation in the lap 
of peace, and unmanned by the feeling of great hopes 
disappointed, no longer feels in itself the courage or the 
desire to stimulate to the utmost every element of force, 
completely stultifies itself in such casé through weakness, 
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aid shows itself unworthy of victory, and, perhaps, just 
on that account, was incapabte of gaining one. 

However decisive, therefore, the overthrow may be 
which is experieneed by a State, still by a retreat of the 
Army {nto the interidér, the efficacy of ith fortresses ‘and 
gn arming of the people may be brought into use. In 
connection with this it ıs ad¥vantageous if the flank of, 
the principal theatretof War is fenced in by mountains, 
or otherwise very difficult tracts of country, which stand 
forth as bastions, the strategic enfilade of which is to 

check the enemy’s progress. 

If the victorious enemy is engaged in siege works, if 
he has left strong garrisons behind him everywhere to 
secure his communicatyons, or detached troops to make 
himself elbow-room, and to keep the adjacent provinces 
in subjection, 1f he 1S already weakened by his various 
losses in active means and materal of war, then the 
moment is arrived when the defensive Army should again 
enter the lists, and by a well-directed blow make the 
assailant stagger ın his disadvantageous position. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
DEFENCE OF A THEATRE: OF WAR 


HavinG treated of the most important defensive means, 
we might perhaps be contented to leave the manner in 
which these means attach themselves to the plan of de- 
fence as a whole to be discussed in the last book, which 
will be devoted to the Plan of a War ; for from this every 
secondary scheme, either of attack or defence, emanates 
and is determined in its leading features ; and moreover 
in many cases the plan of the War itself is nothing more 
than the plan of the attack or defence of the ‘principal 
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theatre of operations. But we have not been able pto 
commence with War as a whole, although in War more 
than in any other phase of human activity,’ the parts 
are shaped hy the whole, imbued with and essentially 
altered by it? gharacter ; instead of that, we have been 
obliged to make ourselves thoroughly acquainted, in the 
first instance, with each single subject as a separate part. 
"Wtthout this progress from the sisnple to the complex, 
a number of undefined ideas would have overpowered us, 
and the manifold phases of reciprocal action ın partienjur 
would have constantly confused our conceptions. We 
shall therefore still continue towards the whole by one 
step at a time, that is, we shall consider the defence of 
a theatre in itself, and look for the thread by which the 
subjects already treated of connect themselves with it. 

The defensive, according to our conception, 1s nothing 
but the stronger form of combat. THe preservation of our 
own forces and the destruction of those of the enemy— 
in a word, the victory—is the aim of this contest, but at 
the same time not its ultimate object. 

That object is the preservation of our own political 
state and the subjugation of that of the enemy ; or again, 
in one word, the desired peace, because it is only by it 
that this conflict adjusts itself, and ends in a common 
result. 

Bvt what is the énemy’s state in connection with War ? 
Above all things its military force ıs important, then its 
territory ; but certainly there are also still many other 
things which, through particular circumstances, may ob- 
tain a predominant importance; to these belong, before 
all, foreign and domestic political relations, which some- 
times decide more than all the rest. But although the 
military force and the territory of the enemy alone are 
still not the State itself, nor are they the only connec- 
tions which the State may have with the War, still these 
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two things are always preponderating, mostly immeasur- 
ably surpassing ‘all other connections in importance. 
Military ferce is to protect the territory of the State, or 
to conquer that of an enemy ; the territory on the other 
hand, constantly nourishes and renovats the military 
force." The two, therefore, depend on each other, mutu- 
ally support each other, are equal in importance one to 
the other. Butestill there is a difference in their mutzal 
relations. If the military force is destroyed, that is com- 
pletely defeated, rendered incapable o: further resistance, 
then the los§ of the territory follows of itseif ; but on the 
othe’ hand, the destruction of the military force by no 
means follows from the conquest of the country, because 
that force may of its own accord evacuate the territory, 
in order afterwards to reconquer it the more easily. In- 
deed, not only does the complete destruction of its Army 
decide the fate of a country, but even every considerable 
weakemny of its military force leads regularly to’a loss 
of territory ; on the other hand, every considerable loss 
of territory does not cause a proportionate diminution of 
military power; ın the long run it will do so, but not 
always within the space of time in which a War is brought 
to a close. 

From this it follows that the preservation of our own 
military power, and the diminution or destruction of that 
of the enemy, take precedence in irfiportance over the 
occupation of territory, and, therefore, is the first object 
which a general should strive for. The possession of ter- 
ritory only presses for consideration as an object if that 
means (diminution or destruction of the enemy’s military 
force) has not effected ıt. v 

If the whole of the enemy’s military power was united 
in one Army, and if the whole War consisted of one battle, 
then the possession of the country woyld depend on the 
issue of that battle ; destruction of the enemy’s military 
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forces, conquest of Ris country and security of our oym, 
would follow from that resylt, and, in 2’ certain measure, 
be identical with it. Now the question is, what’can induce 
the defensive to deviate from this simplest form of the 
act*of warfaregand distribute his power in space»? The 
answer is, the insufficiency of the victory which ne might 
gain with all his forces united. Every victory has its 
sphere of influence. If this extends over the whole of 
the enemy’s State, consequently over the whole of his 
military force and his territory, that 1s, if all the part: are. 
carried along in the same movement, which*we have itn- 
pressed upon the core of his power, then such a victory 
is all that we require, and a division of our forces.would 
not be justified by sufficient graunds. But if there are 
portions of the enemy’s military force, and of country 
belonging to either party, over which our victory would 
have no effect, then we must give particular attention to 
those parts ; and as we cannot unite territory Tike a mili- 
tary force in one point, therefore we must divide our 
forces for the purpose of attacking or defending those 
portions. . 

It is only in small, compactly shaped States that it 
is possible to have such a unity of military force, that 
probably all depends upon a viatcry over that force. Such 
a unity 1S practically impossible when larger tracts of 
country, having for a great extent boundaries conter- 
minous with our own, are concerned, or in the case of 
an alliance of several surrounding States against us. In 
such cases, divisions of force must necessari]y take place, 
giving occasion to different theatres of War. 

The effect of a victory will naturally depend on its 
greatness, and that on the mass of the conquered troops. 
Therefore the blow which, if successful, will produce the 
greatest effect, thust be made against that part of the 


country where the greatest number of the enemy’s forces 
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collected together; and the greater the mass of our 
own forces which*we use for this blow, so much the surer 
shall we be of this success. This natural sequence pf 
ideas leads us to an illustration by which we shall see 
this truth more clearly; it is the nature agd effect of the 
centre of gravity in mechanics. 

As a centre of gravity is always situated where the 
greatest mass of matter is collected, and as a shd€k 
against the centre of gravity of a body always produces 
the greatest effect, and further, as the most effective 
blow is struck with the centre of gravity of the power 
used,’so it is also in War. The armed forces of every 
belligerent, whether of a single State or of an alliance of 
States, have a certain ynity, and in that way, connec- 
tion; but where ‘connection is there come in analogies 
of the centre of gravity. There are, therefore, in these 
armed forces certain Centres of gravity, the movement 
and direction of which decide upon other points, and thése 
centres of gravity are situated where the greatest bodies 
of troops are assembled. But just as, in the world of 
inert matter, the action against the centre of gravity 
has its measure and limits in the connection of the 
parts, so it is in War, and here as well as there the 
force exerted may easily be greater than the resistance 
requires, and then there is a blow in the airt a waste of 
force. 

What a difference there is between the sohdity of an 
Army under one standard, led into battle under the per- 
sonal command of one General, and that of an allied Army 
extended over two hundred and fifty or five hundred 
miles, or it may be even based upon ‘quite different sides 
(of the theatre of War). There we see coherence in the 
strongest degree, unity most complete; here unity-in a 
very remote degree often only existing in the political 
view held in common, and in that also in a miserable 


and insufficient degree, the cohesion of parts mostly vgty 
weak, often quite an illusios. 

«Therefore, if on the one hand, the violence ith which 
we wish to strike the blow prescribes the greatest con- 
cerftration of*fgrce, se in like manter, on the other hand, 
we have to fear every undue excess as a real evil, because 
it entails a waste of power, and that in turn a deficiency 


of power at other pots. 2 

To distinguish these * centra gravitatis ” in the ener. y’s 
military power, to discern their spheres ot action is, 
therefore, a supreme act of strategic judgment. We must 
constantly ask ourselves, what effect the advance “or re- 
treat of part of the forces on either side will produce on 
the rest. 9 

We do not by this lay claim in any way to the discovery 
of a new method, we have only sought to explain the 
foundation of the method of all Generals, in every age, 
in a manner which may place its connection with the 
nature of things in a clearer light. 

How this conception of the centre of gravity of the 
enemy’s force affects the whole plan of the War, we shall 
consider in the last book, for that is the proper place for 
the subject, and we have only borrowed it from here to 
avoid leaving any break in the sequence of ideas. By 
the introduction of this view we have seen the motives 
which occasion a partition,of forces in general. These 
consist fundamentally of two interests which are in op- 
position to each other; the one, the possession of terri- 
tory, strives to divide the forces; the othet, the effort of 
force against the centre of gravity of the enemy’s military 
power, combines them again up to a certain point. 

Thus it is that theatres of War or particular Army 
regions originate. These are those boundaries of the area 
of the country 4nd of the forces thereon distributed, 
within which every decision given by the principal force 
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ofqsuch a region extends itself dirvegtly over the whole, 
and carries on the whole with gt in its own direction. We 
say directly’ because a decision on one theatre of War must 
naturally have alse an influence more or less over those 
adjoining it. ‘ c e ° 
„Although it les quite in the nature of the thing, we 
must again remind our readers expressly that, here as 
well as everywhére else, our definitions are only direcfed 
at the centres of certain speculative regions, the limits 
of which we neither desire to, nor can we, define by 
sharp lines. i 

We think, therefore, a theatre of War, whether large 
or small, with its military force, whatever may be the 
size of that, representsea unity which may be reduced 
to one centre of gravity. At this centre of gravity 
the decision must take place, and to be conqueror 
here means to defend‘the theatre of War in the widest 
sense. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
DEFENCE OF A THEATRE OF WAR (Continued) 
e 


DEFENCE, however, consists of two different elements, 
these are the decision and the state of expectation. The 
combination of these two elements forms the subject 
of this chapter. 

First we must observe that the state of expectation 
is not, in point of fact, the complete defence; it is only 
that province of the same in which it proceeds to its 
aim. As long as a military force has not abandoned 
the portion of territory placed under its guardianship, 
the tension of forces on both sides created by the attack 
continues, and this*lasts until there is a decision. The 
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decision itself can only be regarded as having actully 
taken place when either the assailant or defender has 
left the theatre of War. : 

As long as an armed force maintairis itself within its 
théatre, the ‘fence of the same ‘continues, and’ in this 
sense the defence of the theatre of War is identical with 
the defence in the same. Whether the enemy in the 
meantime has obtained possessioA of much or little of 
that section of country is not essential, for it is only 
lent to him until the decision. 5 

But this kind of idea by which we wish to settle the 
proper relation of the state of expectation to the whole 
is only correct when a decision is really to take’ place, 
and is regarded by both partic$ as inevitable. For it 
is only by that decision that the centres of gravity of 
the respective forces, and the theatre of War determined 
through them are effectually hit. Whenever the idea 
of a decisive solution disappears, then the centres of 
gravity are neutralised; indeed, in a certain seyse, the 
whole of the armed forces become so also, and now 
the possession of territory, which forms the second 
principal branch of the whole theatre of War, comes 
forward as the direct object. In other words, the less 
a decisive blow is sought for“by both sides ın a War, 
and the more it js merely a mutual observation of one 
another, so much the mare important becomes the 
possession of territory, so much the more the defensive 
seeks to cover all directly, and the assailant seeks to 
extend his forces »y“his ativance. > 

Now we cannot conceal from ourselves the fact that 
the majority of Wars and campaigns approach much 
more to a state of observation than to a struggle for 
life 6r death, that 1s, a contest in which one at least 
of the combatants uses every effort, to bring about a 
complete, decision. This last character is only to be 
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fond in the Wars of the nineteenth century to such a 
degree that a theory founded on this point of view 
can be måde use of in relation to them. But,as all 
future Wars will hardly have this character, and it is 
rather *to be expectéd that thew will pain show a 
tendency to the observation character, therefore any 
theory to be practically usefil must pay attention to 
that also. Hente we shall commence with the casein 
which the desire of a decision permeates and guides the 
whole, therefore with real, or if we may use the ex- 
pression, absolute War; then in another chapter we 
shall examine those modifications which arise through 
the approach, in a greater or less degree, to the state 
of a War of observatian. 

In the first case (whether the decision is sought by 
the aggressor or the defender) the defence of the theatre 
of War must consist ın the defender establishing himself 
there in such a manner, that in a decision he will have 
an advantage on his side at any moment. ‘This decision 
may be either a battle, or a series of great combats, 
but if may also consist in the resultant of mere 
relations, which arise from the situation of the opposing 
forces, that is, possible combats. 

It the battle were not also the most powerful, the 
most usual and most effectual means of a®decision in 
War, as we think we have, already shown on several 
occasions, still the mere fact of its being in a general 
way one of the means of reaching this solution, would 
be sufficient. to enjoin the greitest ` concentration of our 
forces which circumstances will in any Way permit. A 
great battle upon the theatre of War is the blow of 
the centre of force against the centre of force; the 
more forces can be collected in the one or the other, 
the surer and greater will be the effect. Therefore 
every separation of forces which is not called for by 
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an object (which either cannot itself be attained by | 
the suçzessfyl issue of g battle, ot which itsel is 
necessary to the successful issue of the battle) is 
blameable. š 

But the greatest concentration of forces is,not the 
only fundamental condition; it is also requisite that 
they should have suchsa position and place that the 
battle may be fought under favourable circumstances. 

The different steps in the defence which we have 
become acquaintéd with in the chapter on the methods ` 
of defence, are completely homogeneoffs with these 
fundamental conditions; there will therefore “be no 
difficulty in connecting them with the same, acçording 
to the special requirements of gach case. But there is 
one point which seems at first sfght to involve a 
contradiction in itself, and which, as one of the most 
important in the defence, requirés explanation so much 
the more. It is the hitting upon the exatt centre of 
gravity of the enemy’s force. 

If the defender ascertains in time the roads by which 
the enemy will advance, and upon which in particular 
the great mass of his force will be found for a certainty, 
he may march against him on that road. This will 
be the most usual case, for although the defence 
precedes ihe attack in measures of a general nature, 
in the establishment of strong places, great arsenals, 
and depôts, and in the peace establishment of his 
Army, and thus gives a line of direction to the assailant ': 
in his preparatiggis, sill, when the campaign really 
opens, the defénder, in relation to the aggressor, has the 
peculiar advantage in general of playing the last hand. 

To attack a foreign country with a large Army, very 
considerable preparations are required. Provisions, 
stores, and arthles of equipment of all kinds must be 
collected, which is a work of time. While these pre- 
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pagations are going on, the defender has time to 
prepare accordingly, in regard to which we must not 
forget that the defensive requires less time, generally 
speaking, because, in every State things are prepared 
rather for the defensive than the gffensiy¥et j 

, But although this may hold good in the majority of 
cases, there is always a possibility that, in particular 
cases, the defensive may remain in uncertainty as to fhe 
principal line by which the enemy intends to advance; 
and this case is more likely to occur when the defence 1s 
dependent on measures which of themselves take a good 
deal of time, as for example, the preparation of a strong 
position. Further, supposing the defender places himself 
on the line by which the aggressor is advancing, then, 
unless the defender is prepared to take the initiative by 
attacking the aggressor, the latter may avoid the position 
which the defender has taken up, by only altering a little 
his line of Advance, for in the cultivated parts of Europe 
we can never be so situated that there are not roads to 
the right or left by which any position may be avoided. 
Plainly, in such a case the defender could not wait for his 
enemy in a position, or at least could not wait there in. 
expectation of giving battle. 

But before entering og the means available to the 
defensive in this case, we must inquire more particularly 
into the nature of such a case, and the probability of its 
occurrence. 

Naturally there are in every State, and also in every 
theatre of Way (of which alone w are w-oresent speaking), 
objects and points upon which an attacks likely to be 
more efficacious than anywhere else. “Upon this we think 
it will be better to speak when we come to the attack. 
Here we shall confine ourselves to observing that, ifethe 
most advantageous object and point 6f attack is the 
motive for the assaifant in the direction of his blow, this 
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motive reacts on the defensive, and must be his In 
cases in which he knows nething of the intentions of his 
adversary. If the assailant does not ta'e thfs direction 
which is favourable to him, he foregoespa.t of his natural . 
adtantages. * jt is evident that, ifthe defender has taken 
up a position in that direction, the evading his position, 
or passing round, 1s not te be done for nothing; it costs 
a Sacrifice. From this it follows that tHere is not on the 
side of the defender such a risk of missing the direction of 
his enemy ; neither, on the other hand, ıs it so easy for the 
assailant fo pass round his adversary as appears at first 
sight, because there exists beforehand a very distinct, and 
in most cases preponderating, motive in favour of one or 
the other direction, and that comsequently the defender, 
although his preparations are fixed to one spot, will not 
fail in most cases to come in contact with the mass of 
the enemy’s forces. In other words, ¿f the defender has 
put himself in the right position, he may be almost sure that 
the assailant will march to meet him. 

But by this we shall not and cannot deny the possi- 
bility of the defender sometimes not meeting with the 
assailant after all these arrangements, and therefore the 
question arises, what he should then do, and how much 
of the real advantages of his position still remain avail- 
able to him: 

If we ask ourselves what means still remain generally 
to the defender when the assailant passes by his position, 
they are the following :— 

1. To divide his *#rces ,astantly, so as to be certain to 
find the assailaft with Sivoo and then to support 
that portion with the other. 

2. To take up a position with his force united, and in 
case the assailant passes by him, to push on rapidly in 
front of him by a lateral movement. Jn most cases there 
will not be time to make such a movement directly to a 
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flank, it will therefore be necessary to take up the new 
position somewhat further bask. 

3. With this whole force to attack the enemy in fania 

4. To operate against his communications. 

5. By a counter attack on Ais theatreędf War, t@ do 
exactly what the enemy has done in passing by us. 

We introduce this last measwre, because it is possible 
to imagine a cast in which it may be efficacious; but’ as 
it is in contradiction to the object of the defence, that is, 
the grounds on which that form has been chosen, there- 
fore it can only be regarded as an abnormity, which can 
only take place because the enemy has made some great 
mistake, or because there are other special features in a 
particular case. e 

Operatıng against the enemy’s communications implies 
that our own are superior, which is also one of the funda- 
mental requisites ofa good defensive position. But 
although on that ground this action may promise the 
defender a certain amount of advantage, still, in the 
defence of a theatre of War, it is seldom an operation 
suited to lead to a decision, which we have supposed to be 
the object of the campaign. 

The dimensions of a single theatre of War are seldom 
so large that the line of communications is exposed to 
much danger by their length, and even if they were in 
danger, still the time which the assailant requires for the 
execution of his blow is usually too short for his progress 
to be arrested by the slow effegts of the action against 
his communscations. 

Therefore this means (that*is the action against the 
communications) will prove quite inefficacious in most 
cases against an enemy determined upon a decision, and 
also in case the defender seeks such a solution. ° 

The object of the three other means*which remain for 
the defender, is a direct decision—a meeting of, centre of 
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force with centre of.force ; they correspond better, thgre- 
fore, with the thing required. But we shall at once say 
tirat we decidedly prefer the third to the othér two, and 
witnout quite rejecting the latter, we hold the former to 
be ‘in the maj jority cfecases the trife means of defénce. 

In a position where our forces are divided, there ds 
always a danger of gettiAg involved in a war of posts, 
from which, if our adversary is reslute, can follow, under 
the best of circumstances, only a relative defence on a large 
scale, never a decision such as we desire; and even if by 
superior tact we should be able to avoid this mistake, 
still, by the preliminary resistance being with divided 
forces, the first shock 1s sensibly weakened, and We can 
never be sure that the advanced*troops first engaged will 
not suffer disproportionate losses. To this is to be added 
that the resistance of this force which usually ends in its 
falling back on the main body, appears to the troops in 
the light of a lost combat, or miscarriage of plans, and 
the moral force suffers accordingly. 

The second means, that of placing our whole Army in 
front of the enemy, in whichever direction he may bend 
his march, involves a risk of our arriving too late, and 
thus between two measures, falling short of both. Be- 
sides this, a defensive battle réquires coolness and con- 
sideration, a knowledge, indeed intimate knowledge of 
the country, which cannot be expected in a hasty oblique 
movement to a flank. Lastly, positions suitable for a 
good defensive battle-F-'d are too rarely to be met with 
to reckon upon tt “in at | very point of every road. 

On the othét hand, the*third means, namely to attack 
the enemy ın flank, ‘therefore to give battle with a change 
of front, 1s attended with great advantages. 

Fitstly, there is always in this case, as we know, an 
exposure of the lines of communicatiam, here the lines of 
retreat, and in this respect the defender has one advan- 
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e in his general relations as defender, and next and 
chiefly, the advantage whick: we have claimed for the 
strategic ptoperties of his position at present. © 9 

Secondly,—and this is the principal thing,— every 
assailant who attempt$ to pass by Ris oppenent is placed 
between two opposite tendencies. Huis first desire is to 
advance to obtain the object? of his attack; but the 
possibility of being dttacked in flank at any moment, 
creates a necessity for being prepared, at any moment, 
to deliver a blow in that direction, and that too a blow 
with the mass of his forces. These two tendencies are 
contradictory, and beget such a complication in the 
internal relations (of his army), such a difficulty in the 
choice of measures, if tuey are to suit every event, that 
there can hardly be a more disagreeable position strate- 
gically. If the assailant knew with certainty the moment 
when he would be attacked, he might prepare to rec@ive 
the enemy with skill and ability; but in his uncertainty 
on this point, and pressed by the necessity-of advancing, 
it is almost certain that when the moment for battle 
arrives, it finds him in the midst of hurried and half- 
finished preparations, and therefore by no means in an 
advantageous relation to his enemy. 

If then there are favoufable moments for the defender 
to deliver an offensive battle, it is surely" at such a 
moment as this, above all «others, that we may look 
for success. If we consider, further, that the knowledge 
of the country and choice of gmeynd are on the side of 
the defender, that he can pre-are movements, and 
can time them, no one can déubt that possesses in 
such a situation a decided superiority, strategically, over 
his adversary. 

We think, therefore, that a defender occupying a well 
chosen position, with his forces united, may quietly wait 
for the enemy passing by his Army; should the enemy 
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not attack him in his position, and that an operation 
against “he enemy’s comrrginications does not suit the 
circumstances, there still reraains for him afi excellent 
means of ala about a decan wy resorting to a 
flarfk attack. * 8 ° 

If cases of this kind are hardly to be found in military 
history, the reason is, partly, that the defender has 
seldom had the courage to remairf firmin such a posi- 
tion, but has either divided his forces, or rashly thrown 
himself in front of his enemy by a cross or diagonal 
march, or that no assailant dares to venture pgst the 
defender under such circumstances, and in that way his 
movement usually comes to a stand-still. : 

The defender is in this case compelled to resort to an 
offensive battle: the further advantages of the state of 
expectation of a strong position, of good entrenchments, 
&c., &c., he must give up; in most cases the situation 
in which he finds the advancing enemy will not quite 
make up for these advantages, for it is just toeevade 
their influence that the assailant has placed himself in 
his present situation; still it always offers him a certain 
compensation, and theory is therefore not obliged to see 
a quantity disappear at once from the calculation, to 
see the pro and contra mutuaMy cancel each other, as 
so often happens when critical writers of history in- 
troduce a little bit of theory. 

It must not, in fact, be supposed that we are now 
dealing with a grhtleties; the subject is rather 
one which the E it %5 practically considered, the 
more it appea® as an idé embracing the whole essence 
of defensive War. everywhere dominating and regulat- 
ing it. ow of 

It is only by the determination on the part of the 
defender to assaif his opponent with,yall his force, the 
moment he passes by him, that he avoids two pitfalls, 
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cloge to which he is led by the defensive form; that 
is a division of his force, apd a hasty flank march to 
intercept the assailant in front. In both he accepts the 
law of the assailant; in both he seeks to aid himself 
throug& measures of ‘a very critical natyife, and with 
ae most dangerous degree of haste; and wherever a 
resolute adversary, thirsting fer victory and a decision, 
has encountered such a system of defence, he has 
knocked it on the head. But when the defender has 
assembled his forces at the right point to fight a general 
action, if he is determined with his force, come what 
will, to attack his enemy in flank, he has done right, 
and i$ in the rıht course, and he is supported by all 
the advantages which tne defence can give in his situa- 
tion; his actions will then bear the stamp of good pre- 
paration, coolness, security, unity, and simplicity. 

We cannot here avoid mentioning a remarkable event 
in history, which has a close analogy with the ideas 
now doveloped; we do so to anticipate its being used 
in a wrong application. 

When the Prussian Army was, in October, 1806, 
waiting in Thuringia for the French under Buonaparte, 
the former was posted between the two great roads on 
which the latter might be expected to advance, that is, 
the road to Berlin by Erfurt, and that By Hof and 
Leipsic. The first intention, of breaking into Franconia 
straight through the Thuringian Forest, and afterwards, 
when that plan was abandoneg the uncertainty as to 
which of the roads the Fren WS coo for their 
advance, caused the occupaf¥on of thts intermediate 
position. As such, it must therefore have led to the- 
adoption of the measure we have been discussing, a 
hasty interception of the enemy in front by a lateral 
movement. = 5 

.This was in fact the idea in case the enemy marched 
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by Erfurt, for the yoads in that direction were g 
on the cther hand, the idea of a movement of this 
description on the road by Hof could not be ehtertained, 
. partly becauce the Army was two or tkree marches away 
from that rdad, partly because the deep valley’of the 
- Saale interposed; neither did this plan ever enter into 
the views of the Duke o» Brunswick, so that there was 
no kind of preparation made for ĉarryihg it into effect, 
but it was always contemplated by Prince Hohenlohe, 
that is, by Colonel Massenbach, who exerted all his 
influence to draw the Duke into this plan. Stjll less 
could the idea be entertained of leaving the position 
which had been taken on the left bank of the *Saale 
to try an offensive battle agai&st Byonaparte on his 
advance, that is, to such an attack in flank as we have 
been considering; for if the Saale was an obstacle to 
intercepting the enemy in the last moment (2 fortiori) 
it would be a still greater obstacle to assuming the 
offensive at a moment when the enemy wouldebe in 
possession of the opposite side of the river, at least 
partially. The Duke, therefore, determined to” wait 
behind the Saale to see what would happen, that is to 
say, if we can call ‘anything a determination which 
emanated from this many-headed Headquarters’ Staff, 
and in this fime of confusion and utter indecision. 

Whatever may have been he true condition of affairs 
during this state of expectation, the consequent situa- 
tion of the Army was oe :— 

1. That the ener’y Kht be attacked if he crossed 
the Saale to a#iack the Préesian Army. 

2. That if he did not march against that Army, opera- 
tions might be commenced against his communications. 

3. Hf it should be found practicable and advisable, he 
might be intercepted near Leipsic by a rapid flank march. 

In the first case, the Prussian Army possessed a great 
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strategic and tactical advantage in, the deep valley of 
the Saale. In the second, the strategic advantage was 
just as grêat, for the enemy had only a very parrew 
base between oureposition and the neutral territory of 
Bohemia, whilst ours* was extremely broad; even in 
the third case, our Army, covered by the Saale, was 
still by no means in a disadwantageous situation. All 
these three measures, in spite of the confusion and 
want of any clear perception at headquarters, were 
really discussed ; but certainly we cannot wonder that, 
although a rignt idea may have been entertained, it should 
have entirely failed in the execution by the complete want 
of resolution and the confusion generally prevailing. 

In the two first cases, the position on the left bank of 
the Saale is to be regarded as a real flank position, and 
it had undoubtedly as such very great qualities; but in 
truth, against a very superior enemy, against a Buona- 
parte, a flank position with an Army that is not very 
sure about what it is doing, zs a very bold measure. 

After long hesitation, the Duke on the 13th adopted 
the last of the plans proposed, but it was too late, 
Buonaparte had already commenced to pass the Saale, 
and the battles of Jena and Auerstadt were inevitable. 
The Duke, through hissindecision, had set himself be- 
tween two stools; he quitted his first position too late 
to push his Army in before the enemy, and too soon for a 
battle suited to the object. Nevertheless, the natural 
strength of this position proved itself so far that the 
Duke was able to destroy the wight’ dng of the enemy’s 
Army at Auerstadt, whilst Prince Honenlohe, by a 
bloody retreat, was still able to back out of the scrape; 
but at Auerstadt they did not venture to realise the 
victory, which was gutte certain; and at Jena they 
thought they misht reckon upon one which was guzte 
impossible. 
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In any case, Buonaparte felt the strategic importance 
of the position on the Saale so much, that he did@not 
venture: to pass it by, but determined on a, passage of 
the Saale in sight of the enemy. 

By whatewe haye now said we think we have 
sufficiently specified the relations between the defence 
and the attack when 3 decisive course of action is 
intended, and we believe we bave shown also the 
threads to which, according to their situation and con- 
nection, the diffdrent subjects of the plan of defence © 
attach themselves. To go through the diffrent arrange- 
ments more in detail does not come within our views, 
for that would lead us into a boundless field of particular 
cases. When a General has laid giown for his direction a 
distinct point, he will see how far it arees with geogra- 
phical, statistical, and political circumstances, the 
material and personal relations ðf his own Army and 
that of the enemy, and how the one or the other may 
require that his plans should be modified in carrying 
them into effect. 

But in order more distinctly to connect and look 
closer at the gradations in the defence specified in the 
chapter on the different kinds of defence, we shall here 
lay betore our readers what seems to us most important, 
in relation to the same generally. 

1. Reasons for’ marching against the enemy with a 
view to an offensive battle, may be as follows :— 

(2) If we know that the enemy is advancing with 
his forces very muth divided, and therefore we have 
reason to exact a victcky, although we are, upon the 
whole, much weakef. 

But such an advance on the part of the assailant is in 
itself very improbable, and consequently, unless we know 
of it upon certair?information, the plan i is not good; for 


to reckon upon it, and rest all our hopes on it through a 
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mere supposition, and without sufficient motive, leads 
genbrally to a very dangerous situation. We do not, 
then, find things as we expected ; we are obliged to give 
up the offensive battle, we are not prepared to fight on 
the defensive, we are qbliged to commence with a retreat 
against our will, and leave almost everythiig to chance. 

This is very much what occurred in the defence, con- 
ducted by the Army ynder Dohna against the Russians, 
in the campaign of 1759, and which, under General 
Wedel, ended in the unfortunate battle of Ziillichau. 

This measù e shortens matters so much that plan- 
makers are only too ready to propose it, without taking 
much trouble to inquire how far the hypothesis on which 
it rests is well founded. , 

(5) If we are generally in sufficient strength for battle, 


and— 
(c) If a blundering, irresolute adversary spenally 


invites an aitack. 

In this case the effect of surprise may be worth more 
than any assistance furnished by the ground through a 
good position. It is the real essence of good Generalship 
thus to bring into play the power of the moral forces ;— 
but theory can never say aloud enough nor often enough 
there must be an objective foundation for these supposi- 
tions; without such foundation to be always talking 
of surprises and the superiority of novel or unusual 
modes of attack, and thereon to found plans, considera- 
tions, criticisms, is acting without any grounds, and is 
altogether objectionable. 

(d) When the nature of our Army makes it specially 
suited for the offensive. 

It was certainly not a visionary or false idea when 
Frederick the Great conceived that in his mobile, 
courageous army, full of confidence in him, obedient 
by habit, trained ‘to precision, animated and elevated 
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by pride, and with its perfection in the oblique attack, 
he posse:sed an instrument which, in his firm «nd 
daying hand, was much more suited to aftack than 
defencé: all these qualities were wanting in his oppo- 
nents, and ia this respect, therefore, he had the most 
decided supefiority ; to make use of this was worth 
more to him, in most cases, than to take to his assist- 
ance entrenchments and obstacles of ground.—But 
such a superiority will always be rare; a well-trained 
Army, thoroughly practised in great movements, has 
only part of the above advantages. If«rederick the 
Great maintained that the Prussian Army was Particu- 
larly adapted for attack—-and this has been incessantly 
repeated since his time—still we should not attach too 
much weight to any such saying; in rost cases in War 
we feel more exhilarated, more courageous when acting 
offensively than defensively: but ¢his isa feeling which 
all troops have in common, and there is hardty an Army 
respecting which its Generals and Leaders have not © 
made the same assertion (as Frederick). We must, 
therefore, not too readily rely on an appearange of 
superiority, and through that neglect real advantages. 

A very natural and weighty reason for resorting to an 
offensive battle may be the composition of the Army as 
regards the three arms, for instance, a numerous 
cavalry and little *artillery. | 

We continue the enumeration of reasons. 

(e) When we can nowhere find a good position. 

(7) When we must hasten with the decisiop. 

(£) Lastly, fe combine influence of several or all of 
these reasons. i 

2. The waiting for the enemy in a locality where it 
is intended to attack him (Minden, 1759) naturally 
proceeds from— ° TE 

a, there being no such disproportion of force to our 
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disadvantage as to make it necessary to seek a strong 
position and strengthen it by entrenchments. 

6, a locality having been found particularly adapted 
to the purpose. _The properties which determine this 
belong, to tactics; we shall only observe that these 
properties chiefly consist in an easy approach for the 
defender from his side, and jn all kinds of obstacles 
on the side next to the enemy. . 

3. A position will be taken with the express intention 
of there awaiting the attack of the enethny— 

a. If the disproportion of forces compels us to seek 
cover from natural obstacles or behind field-works. 

6. When the country affords an excellent position for 
our purpose. c 

The two modes ot defence, 2 and 3, will come more 
into consideration according as we do not seek the. 
decision itself, but céntent ourselves with a negative 
result, and“have reason to think that our opponent is 
wavering and irresolute, and that he will in the end fail 
to carry out his plans. 

4. An entrenched unassailable camp only fulfils the 


object— 
a. If it is situated at an extremely important strategic 
point. ‘ 


The character of such a position consists fn this, that 
we cannot be driven out of it; the enemy is therefore 
obliged to try some other means, that is, to pursue his 
object without touching this camp, or to blockade it and 
reduce it by starvation; if it is impossible for him to do 
this, then the strategic qualiti#'s of the poetion must be 
very great. | 

6. If we have reason to expect aid from abroad. 

Such was the case with the Saxon army in its position. 
at Pirna. Notwithstanding all that ha$ been said against 
the measure on account of the ill-success which attended 
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it in this instance,-it is perfectly certain that 17,000 
Saxons could never have been able to ‘neutralise 40,000 
Prussians in any’ other way. If the Austrians were 
' unable to’ make better use of the superiority obtained at 
Lobositz, thas only Shows the badness of theis whole 
method of War, as well as of their whole militany 
organisation; and there tannot be a doubt that if the 
Saxons instead of taking post in the camp at Pirna had 
retired into Bohemia, Frederick the Great would have 
driven both Austrians and Saxons beyond Prague, ard 
taken that place in the same campaign. Whoeyer does 
not admit the value of this advantage, and hmits his 
consideration to the capture of the whole Saxon’army, 
shows himself incapable of makfng a,calculation of all 
the circumstances ın a case of this kind, and without 
calculation no certain deduction can be obtained. 

But as the cases a and 6 very rarely occur, therefore, 
the entrenched camp is a measure which requires to be 
well considered, and which is very seldom suitable in 
practice. The hope of zuspiving the enemy with respect 
by such a camp, and thus reducing him to a sfate of 
complete inactivity, is attended with too much danger, 
namely, with the danger of being obliged to fight without 
the possibiljty of retreat. If Ffederick the Great gained 
his object in this way at Bunzelwitz, we must admire the 
correct judgment he formed of his adversary, but we 
must certainly also lay more stress than usual on the 
resources which he would have found at the last moment 
to clear a road for the remnants of his army, and also on 
the irrespons bility ofa Kiĝg. 

5. If there is one or ıf there are several fortresses near 
the frontier, then the great question arises, whether the 
defender should seek an action before or behind them. 
The latter recommends itself— > 

a, by the superiority of the enemy in numbers, which 


a 
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forces us to break his power before coming to a final 
struggle. 

b, by thése fortresses being near, so’ that the sacrifice 
of territory is not greater than we are compelled to make. 

c, by‘the fitness of the fortresses for defene. 

«One principal use of fortresses 1s unquestionably, or 
should be, to break the enemy’G force in his advance and 
to weaken considerably that portion which we intend to 
bring to an engagement. If we so seldom see this use 
made of fortresses, that proceeds from the cases in which 

ae oe i 

a decisive battle is sought for by one of the opposing 
parties being very rare. But that is the only kind of 
case Which we treat of here. We therefore look upon it 
as a principle equally simple and important in all cases 
in which the defender has one or more fortresses near 
him, that he should keep them before him, and give the 
decisive battle behind them. We admit that a’ battle 
lost within the line of our fortresses will compel us to 
retreat <urther into the interior of the country than one 
lost on the other side, tactical results in both cases being 
the sdme, although the causes of the difference have 
their origin rather in the imagination than in real 
things; neither do we forget that a battle may be given 
beyond the fortresses in‘ a well chosen posytion, whilst 
inside them the battle in most cases myst be an offensive 
one, particularly if the enemy is laying siege to a fortress 
which is in danger of being lost; but what signify these 
nice shades of distinction, as compared to the advantage 
that, in the decisive battle, we meet the enemy weakened 
by a fourth or a third of his 4orce, perhaps one-half if 
there are many fortresses ? 

We think, therefore, that in all cases of an inevitable 
decision, whether sought for by the , offensive or the 
defensive, and thaé the latter is not tolerably sure of a 
victory, or if the nature of the country doesenot offer 
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some most decisive reason to give battle in a position 
further forward—in all these cases we sAy when a for€ress 
is*situated near &t hand and capable of defence, the 
defender‘should by all means withdraw at once behind 
it, "and let the Cecwion take place on this side, con- 
sequently with its co-operation. If he takes up his 
position so close to the gortress that the assailant can 
neither form the siege of nor blockade the place without 
first driving him off, he places the assailant under the . 
necessity of attacking him, the defender, in his position. 
To us, therefore, of all defensive measuf€s in a critical 
situation, none appears so simple and efficacious as the 
choice of a good position near to and behind a-strong 
fortress. ə | 

At the same time, the question would wear a different 
aspect if the fortress was situated far back; for then it 
would be necessary to abandon a Considerable part of our 
theatre of war, a saciifice which, as we know, should not 
be made unless in a case of great urgency. Iņ such a. 
case the measure would bear more resemblance to a 
retreat into the interior of the country. ° 

Another condition is, the fitness of the place for 
defence. It is well known that there are fortified 
places, especially large ones,*which are not fit to be 
broyght into contact with an enemy’s Army, because 
they could not resist the sudden assault of a powerful 
force. In this case, our position must at all events be 
so close behind that we could support the garrison. 

Lastly, the retreat into the interior of the country is 
only a nafral resource under the following circum- 
stances :— 

a, when owing to the physical and moral relation in 
which we stand as respects the enemy, the idea of a 
successful resistance on the frontier gf near it cannot be 
entertained. 
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6, when it is a principal object to gain time. 

c,when there ate peculiarities in the country which are 
favourable to the measure, a subject ¢n which we have 
already treated in the twenty-fifth chapter. / 

We tpus close the chapter on theedefencę'of a thedtre 
of war if a decisive solution is sought for by one or other 
party, and is therefore inevitable. But it must be par- 
ticularly borne in mind, that events in War do not 
exhibit themselves ın such a pure abstract form, and 
that therefore, if our maxims and arguments should be 
used in reasof&ug on actual War, our thirtieth chapter 
should also be kept in view, and we must suppose the 
General, in the majority of cases, as placed between two 
tendencies, urged more towards one or the other, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
€ 
‘DEFENCE OF A THEATRE OF WAR (Continued) 


4 


R 


SUCCESSIVE RESISTANCE 


We have proved, in the twelfth and thirteenth chapters, 
third book, that in Strategy a successive resistance is 
inconsistent with the nature of the thing, ahd that all 
forces available should be used simultaneously. 

As regards forces which are movable, this requires no 
further demonstration; but when we look at the seat 
of War itself, with its fortresses, the natural divisions of 
the ground, and even the extegt of its surfe, as being 
also elements of War, then, these being immovable, we 
can only either bring them gradually into use, or we 
must at once place ourselves so far back, that all agericies 
of this kind which are to be brought into activity are in 
our front. Then everything which can contrjbute to 
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weaken the enemy ip the territory which he has occupied, 
comes at once into activity, for the assailant must at 
least blockade th@defender’s fortresses, he myst keep the 
country Wn subjection by garrisons apd other posts, he 
has long matches togmake, and everything he yequires 
must be brought from a distance, &c. All these agencies 
commence to work, whg¢ther the assailant makes “zs 
advance before or after a decision, but in the former case 
their influence ıs somewhat greater. From this, there- — 
fore, it follows, that if the defender chooses to transfer 
his decision to a point further back, W€ has thus the 
means of bringing at once into play all these immovable 
elements of military force. ‘ 

On the other hand, it is cleamthat this zransfer of the 
solution (on the part of the defender) does not alter the 
extent of the influence of a victory which the assailant 
gains. In treating of the attack }’we shall examine more 
closely the extent of the influence of a vict6ry ; here we 
shall only observe that it reaches to the exhaystion of, 
the superiority, that is, the resultant of the physical and 
moral relations. Now this superiority exhausts itself, in 
the first place, by the duties required from the forces 
on the theatre of war, and secondly, by losses in 
combats; the diminution of fcece arising from these two 
causes canfot be essentially altered, whether the combats 
take place at the commencement or at the end, near the 
frontier, or further towards the interior of the country 
(vorn oder hinten). We think, for example, that a victory 
gained by Buonaparte over the Russians at Wilna, 1812, 
would havewcarried him gust as far as that of Borodino 
—assuming that it was equally great—and that a victory 
at Moscow would not have carried him any further; 
Mostow was, in either case, the limit of this sphere of 
victory. Indeed’ it cannot be doubted for a moment 
that a decisive battle on the frontier (for other reasons) 
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would have produced much greater results through 
victsry, and thefi, perhaps,,the sphere of its influence 
would have been wider. Therefore, th this view, also, 
the transfer of the,decision to a point further back is not 
necessary for the defente. 

_ In the chapter on the various means of resistance, that 
method of delaying the decisioa, which may be regarded 
as an extreme form, was brought before us under the 
name of retreat into the interior, and as a particular method 
of defence, in which the object is rather that the assail- 
ant should wear himself out, than that he should be 
destroyed by the sword on the field of battle. But it 1s 
only when such an intention predominates that the 
delaying of the decisi2 battle can be regarded as a 
peculiar method of resistance ; for otherwise it is evident 
that an infinite number of gradations may be con- 
ceived in this method, and that these may be conrbined 
with all other means of defence. We therefore look 

„upon the greater or less co-operation-of the theatre 
of war, not as a special form of defence, but as 
nothing more than a discretionary introduction into the 
defence of the immovable means of resistance, just ac- 
cording as circumstances and the nature of the situation 
may appear to require. © 

But now, ıf the defender does not think he requires 
any assistance from these immovable forces for his pur- 
posed decision, or if the further sacrifice connected with 
the use of them is too great, then they are kept in re- 
serve for the future, and form a sort of succession of 
reinforcements, which perhapseensure the pussibility of 
keeping the movable forces in such a condition that 
they will be able to follow up the first favourable de- 
cision with a second, or perhaps in the same manner 
even with a third, that is to say, in this manner a 
successive application of his forces becomes possible. 
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If the defender loses a battle on the frontier, which 
does not amount to a complete defeat, we may very®well 
infaging that, b$ placing himself behind the nearest 
fortress, Ye will then be in a conditipn to accept battle 
again ; indeéd, if heeis only deaing with an opponent 
who has not much resolution, then, perhaps, some cop- 
siderable obstacle of ground will be sufficient as a means 
of stopping the enemy. ° ° 

There is, therefore, in Strategy, in the use of the ` 
theatre of war as well as in everything else, an economy 
of force; the less one can make suffice€he better: but 
there must be sufficient, and here, as well as in com- 
merce, there is something to be thought of besides mere 
niggardliness. e 

But in order to prevent a great misconception, we 
must draw attention to this, that the subject of our 
present consideration is not hdéw much resistance an 
Army can offer, or the enterprises which it can under- 
take after a lost battle, but only the result which we 
can promise ourselves deforehand from this second act 
in our defence; consequently, how high we can estimate 
it in our plan. Here there is only one point which 
the defender has to look to, viz., the character and 
the situation of his opponente An adversary weak in 
character, with | little self-confidence, without noble 
ambition, placed under great restrictions, will content 
himself, in case he is successful, with a moderate ad- 
vantage, and timidly hold back at every fresh offer of 
a decision which the defender ventures 4o make. In 
this case We defender may count upon the beneficial 
use of all the means of resistance of his theatre of war 
in succession, ın constantly fresh, although in them- 
selves small, combats, in which the prospect always 
brightens of an ‘ultimate decision inghis favour. 

But who does not feel that we are now on the road 
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to campaigns devoid of decision, which are much more 
the field of a successive application of force. Of these 
we shall speak in the following chaptet 


CHAPTER XXX 
DEFENCE OF* A THEATRE OF WAR (Continued) 
WHEN NO DECISION IS SOUGHT FOR 


WHETHER and^:ow far a War is possible in which neither 
party acts on the offensive, therefore in which neither 
combatant has a positive aim, we shall consider in the 
last book; here ıt is mot necessary for us to occupy 
ourselves with the contradiction which this presents, 
because on a single theatre of war we can easily suppose 
reasons for such a defensive on both sides, consequent 
on the relatidns of each of these parts to a whole. 

. But ip addition to the examples which history furnishes 
of particular campaigns that have taken place without 
the focus of a necessary solution, history also tells us 
of many others in which there was no want of an 
assailant, consequently no want of a positive will on one 
side, but in which that will was so weak that instead 
of striving to attain the object at any price, and forcing 
the necessary decision, ıt contented itself with such ad- 
vantages as arose in a manner spontaneously out of 
circumstances. Or the assailant pursued mo self-selected 
end at all, but made his object depend on circumstances, 
in the meanwhile gathering séch fruits a presented 
themselves from time to time. 

Although such an offensive which deviates very much 
from the strict logical necessity of a direct march towards 
the object, and whgch, almost like a lounger sauntering 
through the campaign, looking out right and left for the 
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‘cheap fruits of opportunity, differs very little from the 
deferyive itself, whìch allows the General to pick up 
what he can in ¢his way, still we shall give the closer 
philosdpQival consideration of this kind of warfare a 
place in the book on the attack. , Here we shall confine 
ourselves to fhe conclusion that in such a campaign the 
settlement of the whole question is not looked for by either 
assailant or defender throtgh a decigive hattle, that, there- 
fore, the great battle is no longer the keystone of the 
arch, towards whfch all the lines of the strategic super- 
structure are directed. Campaigns of thgs kind (as‘che 
history of all times and all countries shows usf are not 
only numerous, but form such an overwhelming majority, 
that the remainder only appegg as exceptions. Even 
if this proportion should alter in thé future, still it is 
certain that there will always be many such campaigns ; 
and, therefore, in studying the stheory of the defence 
of a theatre of war, they must be brougd&t into con- 
sideration. We shall endeavour to describe the pecu- 
liarities by which they are characterised. Real War 
will generally follow a mean between the two different 
tendencies, sometimes appearing nearer to one, some- 
times to the cther, and we can, therefore, only see the 
practical effect of these peculigrities in the modification 
which is pfoduced, in the absolute form of War by their 
counteraction. We have already said in the third 
chapter of this book, that ‘the state of expectation is one 
of the greatest advantages which the defensive has over 
the offensive; as a general rule, it seldom happens in 
life, and legst of all in War, that all that circumstances 
would lead us to expect does actually take place. The 
imperfection of human insight, the fear of evil results, 
accidents which derange the development of designs in 
their execution, are causes through which many of the 
transactions enjoined by circumstanceS are never realised 
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in the execution. In War where insufficiency of know- 
ledge, the danger of a catastrophe, the number of 
accidents are incomparably greater th an in any other 
branch of human activity, the number of short .umings, 
if we may so call them, must necessarily also be mach 
greater. This is then the rich field where‘'the defensive 
gathers fruits which grow for it spontaneously. If we 
add to this result gf experience the substantial im- 
portance of the possession of the surface of the ground 
in War, then that maxim which has become a proverb, 
beati sunt possidentes, holds good here as well as in peace. 
It is th?s maxim which here takes the place of the de- 
cision, that focus of all action in every War directed 
to mutual destruction. It is fruitful beyond measure, 
not ın actions which it calls forth, but in motives for 
not acting, and for all that action which is done in the 
interest of inaction. When no decision ıs to be Sought 
for or expected, there is no reason for giving up any- 
thing, for that could only be done to gain thereby some 
advantage in the decision. The consequence is that the 
defender keeps all, or at least as much as he can (that 
is as much as he can cover), and the assailant takes 
possession of so much as he can without involving him- 
self in a decision (that is, he will extend himself laterally 
as much as possible). We have only to dea: with the 
first in this place. 

Wherever the defender is not present with his military 
forces, the assailant can take possession, and the ad- 
vantage of the state of expectation is on his side; hence 
the endeavour to cover the country everywhere directly, 
and to take the chance of the assailant attacking the 
troops posted for this purpose. 

Before we go further into the special properties of 
the defence, we must extract from tne book on the 
attack those objects which the assailant usually aims 
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at when the decision (by battle) is not sought. They 
are as follows:— ° 

. The seizure gf a considerable strip of territory, as 
‘ae as thet can beWone without a decisive engagement. 

2, The capture of an important màgazine under the 
Same condition. l i 

3. The capture of a fortress not covered. No doubt 
a siege is more or less agreat operation, often requir- 
ing great labour; but it is an undertaking which does 
not contain the elements of a catastrophe. If it comes 
to the worst, the siege can be raised without eee 
suffering a great positive loss. 

4. Lastly, a successful combat of some importance, 
but in which there 1s not much risked, and conse- 
quently not much to be gained; a combat which takes 
place not as the cardinal knot of a whole strategic bond, 
but on its own account for the sakg of trophies or honour 
of the troops. For such an object, of course, a combat 
is not fought at any price; we either wait for the chance 
of a favourable opportunity, or seek to bring on@about 
by skill. 

These four objects of attack give rise to the following 
efforts on the part of the defence :— 

I. To cover the fortresses by keeping them behind us. 

2. To coyer the country by extending the troops 
over it. b 

3. Where the extension is*not sufficient, to throw the 
Army rapidly in front of the enemy by a flank march. 

4. To guard against disadvantageous combats. 

It is clear that the object of the first three measures 
is to force ôn the enemy’ the initiative, and to derive 
the utmost advantage from the state of expectation, 
and this object is so deeply rooted in the nature of the 
thing that it would be great folly to despise it prima 
facie. It must necessarily occupy a Migher place the 
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less a decision is expected, and it is the ruling principle 
in all such campaigns, even although, apparently, a 
considerable degree of activity may be „manifested, in 
small actions of an indecisive character. 

Hannibal as well as Fabius, and both Frederick «the 
Great ‘and Daun, have done Homage to *this principle 
Whenever they did not either seek for or expect a de- 
cision. The fourth effort serves as a corrective tothe 
three others, it is their conditio sine gud non. 

We shall now proceed to examine thése subjects a little 
more Closely. «, 

At fiist sight ıt appears s@mewhat preposterous to 
protect a fortress from the enemy’s attack by placing an 
Army in front of it ; such a measure looks like a kind of 
pleonasm, as fortifications are built to resist a hostile 
attack of themselves. Yet it is a measure which we see 
resorted to thousands and thousands of times. But thus 
it is in the conduct of War; the most common things 
often seem the most incomprehensible. Who would pre- 
sume to pronounce these thousands of instances to be so 
many blunders on the ground of this seeming inconsis- 
tency? The constant repetition of the measure shows 
that it must proceed from some deep-seated motive. 
This reason 1s, however, no other than that pointed out 
above, emanating from moral sluggishness ant inactivity. 

If the defender places himself in front of his fortress, 
the enemy cannot attack it unless he first beats the Army 
in front of it; but a battle ıs a decision; if that is not 
the enemy’s object then there will be no battle, and the 
defender will remain in possession of his fortress without 
striking a blow; consequently, whenever we do not believe 
the enemy intends to fight a battle, we should venture 
on the chance of his not making up his mind to do so, 
especially as in most cases we still retain the power of 
withdrawing behind the fortress in a moment, if, contrary 
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to our expectation, the enemy should march to attack 
us; the position before the fortress is,in this way,free 
from. danger, ang the probability of maintaining the 
status g& without any sacrifice, is not even attended 
with the s&ghtest risk, 

If the defefider places himself ‘behind the fortress, he 
offers the assailant an object which is exactly suited to 
the‘circumstances ın which the latter is, placed. If the 
fortress is not of great strength, and he is not quite un- 
prepared, he will €ommence the siege: in order that tins 
may not end in the fall of the place, thesde_ender must 


march to its relief. The positive action, the initiative, , 


is now laid on him, and the adversary who by his gjege is 
to be regarded as advancing towayds n object, ıs ın the 
situation of occupier. 

Experience teaches that the matter always iakes this 
turn, and it does so naturally. A eatastrophe, as we have 
before said, ıs not necessarily bound up with a Siege. 
Even a General, devoid of either the spirit of enterprise 


or energy, who would never make up his mind to a ’ battle, i 


will proceed to undertake a siege with perhaps nọthıng 
but field artıllery, when he can approach a fortress wıth- 
out risk. At the worst he can abandon his undertaking 
without any positive loss. There always remains to be 
considered the danger to which most fortresses are more 
or less exposed, tlfat of being taken by assault, or in some 
other irregular manner, and this circumstance should 
certainly not be overlooked by the defender in his calcu- 
lation of probabilities. 

In weighing and consigering the different chances, it 
seems natural that*the defender should look upon the 
probability of not having to fight at all as more for his 
advantage than the probability of fighting even under 
Javourable circum8tances. And thus it @Ppears to us that 


the practice of placing an Army in the field before its 
VOL. II. 2B >» 


was 
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fortress, is both natural and fully explained. Frederick 
the Great, for instance, at Glogau, against the Russians, 
at Schwednitz, Neiss, and Dresden, agaist the Austrians, 
almost always adopted it. This measure, 7aowever, 
brought misfortune on the Duke of Bevern at Breslau; 
behind ‘Breslau he could not have been ttacked; the 
superiority of the Austrians in the King’s absence would 
soon cease, as he was approaching ; and therefore, by a 
position dehind Breslau, a battle might have been avoided 
until Frederick’s arrival. No doubt°the Duke would 
have preferred that course if it had not been that it 
would have exposed that important place to a bombard- 
ment, at which the King, who was anything but tolerant 
on such occasions, woyld have been highly displeased. 
The attempt made by the Duke to protect Breslau by an 
entrenched position taken up for the purpose, cannot 
after all be disapproved, for it was very possible that 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, contented with the capture of 
Schwednitz, and threatened by the march of the King, 
would, by that position, have been prevented from 
advancing farther. The best thıng he could have done 
would have been to refuse the battle at the last by with- 
drawing through Breslau at the moment that the Austrians 
advanced to the attack ; in this way he would have got 
all the advantages of the state of expectati.n without 
paying for them by a great danger. 9° 

If we have here traced the position Jefore a fortress to 
reasons of a superior and absolute order, and defended its 
adoption on those grounds, we have still to observe that 
there is a motive of a secondary class which, though a 
more obvious one, is not sufficient °of itself alone, not 
being absolute; we refer to the use which is made by 
Armies of the nearest fortress as a depét of provisions 
and munitions of war. This is so corfvenient, and pre- 
sents so many advantages, that a General will not easily 
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make up his mind to draw his supplies of all kinds from 
more distant places, or to lodge them: in open tqwns. 
Bui if a fortress the great magazine of an Army, then 
the posiNpn before it is frequently a matter ‘of absolute 
necessity, anc in mosf cases is wry natural. But it 1s 
easy to see that this obvious motive, which is easily over- 
valued by those who are not in the habit of looking far 
befðre them, is neither sufficient to explain all cases, nor 
are the circumstances connected with it of sufficient . 
importance to entitle it to give a final decision. 

The capture of one or more fortresserrwithout risking 
a battle, is such a very natural object of all attacks which 
do not aim at a decision on the field of battle, that the 
defender makes ıt his principal gusiness to thwart this 
design. Thus it is that on theatres of War, containing a 
number of fortresses, we find these places made the pivots 
of almost all the movements; weefind the assailant seek- 
ing to approach one of them unexpectedly, and employing 
various feints to aid his purpose, and the defender imme-, 
diately seeking to stop him by well-prepared movements. 
Such 1s the general character of almost all the campaigns 
of Louis XIV. in the Netherlands up to the time of 
Marshal Saxe. 

«0 much ior the covering of fortresses. 

The covéring of a country by an extended disposition 
of forces, is only “conceivable in combination with very 
considerable obstacles of ground. The great and small 
posts which must be formed for the purpose, can only get 
a certain capability of resistance through strength of 
position; ¢nd as natural obstacles are seldom found 
sufficient, therefore field fortification is made use of as 
an assistance. But now it is to be observed that, the 
power of resistance which is thus obtained at any one 
point, is always “only relative (see the chapter on the 
signification of the combat), and never to be regarded as 
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absolute. It may certainly happen that one such post 
may,temain proof against all attacks made upon it, and’ 
that therefore in a single instance ther# may be an abso- 
lute result; but from the great number of pAkts, any 
single one, in comparison to the whole, appears weak, 
and exposed to the possible attack of an GVerwhelming 
force, and consequently it would be unreasonable to place 
one’s dependence, for safety on the resistance of any öne 
single post. In such an extended position, we can there- 
fore only count on a resistance of relative length, and not 
upon a victory,«toperly speaking. This value of single 
posts, at the same time, 1s also sufficient for the object, 
and for a general calculation. In campaigns in which no 
great decision, no irresistible march, towards the complete 
subjugation of the whole force is to be feared, there is 
little risk in a combat of posts, even if it ends in the loss 
of a post. There is seldom any further result in .connec- 
tion with it than the loss of the post and a few trophies; 
the influence of victory penetrates no further into the 
situation of affairs, 1t does not tear down any part of the 
foundation to be followed by a mass of building in ruin: 
In the worst case, if, for stance, the whole defensive 
system 1s disorganised by the loss of a single post, the 
defender has always time to concentrate his corps, and 
with his whole force to offer battle, which th€ assailant, 
according to our supposition, does not Gesire. Therefore 
also it usually happens that with this concentration of 
force the act closes, and the further advance of the 
assailant ıs stopped. A strip of land, a few men and 
guns, are the losses of the defender, and with these 
results the assailant is satisfied. ° 

To such a risk we say the defender may very well 
expose himself, if he has, on the other hand, the possi- 
bility, or rather the probability, in hig favour, that the 
assailant from excessive caution will halt before his posts 
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without attacking them. Only in regard to this we must 

‘not lose sight of the fact, that we are now supposipg an 
assailant who vA not venture upon any great stroke, a 
moderaty sized, But strong post will very well serve to 
step such ag adversary, for although he can undoubtedly 
make himséf master of it, still the question arses as to 
the price it will cost, and whether that price is not too 
high for any use that he tan makegof the victory. 

In this way we may see how the powerful relative 
resistance which*the defender can obtain from aa cx- 
tended disposition, consisting of a number of posts in 
juxtaposition with each other, may constitute a satis- 
factory result in the calculation of his whole campaign. 
In order to direct at once to the right point the glance 
which the reader, with his mind’s eye, will here cast 
upon military history, we must observe that these ex- 
tended positions appear most frequently in the latter 
half of a campaign, because by that time.the defender 
has become thoroughly acquainted with his adversary, 
with his projects, and his situation; and tĥe little 
quantity of the spirit of enterprise with which the 
assailant started, 1s usually exhausted. 

In this defensive, in an extended position by which 
the country, the supplzes, the fogtresses are to be covered, 
all great ratura] obstacles, such as streams, rivers, moun- 
tains, woods, morasses, must naturally play a great part, 
and acquire a predominant*importance. Upon their use 
we refer to what has been already said on these subjects. 

It is through this predominant importance of the topo- 
graphical element that the knowledge and activity which 
are looked upon asthe Speciality of the General Staff of 
an Army are more particularly called into requisition. 
Now, as the Staff of the Army is usually that branch 
which writes and publishes mast, it follows. that these 
parts of campaigns are recorded moft fully in history ; 
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and then again from that there follows a not unhatural 
tendency to systematise them, and to frame out of thé 
historical solution of one case a general solution foreall 
succeeding cases. But this endeavour is f lle, and 
therefore erroneous. Besides, in this more -spassive kind 
of War, in this form of it which is tied to [Sealities, each 
case is different to another, and must be differently 
treated. The ablest memoirs of a critical charatter 
respecting these subjects are therefore only suited to 
make one acquainted with facts, but hever to serve as 
principles governing conduct. 

N atural, and at the same time meritorious, as is this 
industry which, according to the general view, we have 
attributed to the Stafi in particular, still we must raise 
a warning voice against usurpations which often spring 
from it to the prejudice of the whole. The authority 
acquired by those wh» are at the head of, and best 
acquainted with, this branch of military service, gives 
them often a sort of general dominion over people’s 
minds, beginning with the General himself, and from 
this then springs a routine of ideas which causes an 
undue bias of the mind. At last the General sees 
nothing but mountains and passes, and that which 
should be a measure of, free choice guided by circum- 
stances becomes mannerism, becomes second nature. 

Thus in the year 1793 and 1794, Célonel Grawert of 
the Prussian army, who was the animating spirit of the 
Staff at that time, and well known as a regular man for 
mountains and passes, persuaded two Generals of the 
most opposite personal characteristics, the Duke of 
Brunswick and General Mollendorf, into exactly the 
same method of carrying on War. 

That a defensive line parallel to the course of a 
formidable natural obstacle may lead“’to a cordon War 
1s quite plain. If must, in most cases, necessarily lead 


to that if giles the stale extent of the theatre of war 
tould be sense, | covered in that manner. But Joost 


theatres of war ‘have such an extent, that the normal 
tactical’dispositich of the troops destined for'its defence 
would be by no meayjs commensyrate with that object; 
at the sanf@ time as the assailant, by his own’ dispo- 
sitions and other circumstances, is confined to certafn 
prihcipal directions and’ great reads, and any great 
deviations from these directions, even it he is only 
opposed to a ver inactive defender, would be attended 
with great embarrassment and disadvantage, therefore 
generally all that the defender has to do ıs to’cover the 
country for a certain number of miles or marches right 
and left of these principal lines,of direction of his ad- 
versary. But again to effect this cuvering, we may be 
contented with defensive posts on the principal roads 
and means of approach, and mgiely watch the country 
between by small posts of observation. The con- 
sequence of this 1s certainly that the assailant may then 
pass a column between two of these posts, and thus make 
the attack, which he has in view, upon one post from 
several quarters at once. Now, these posts are in some 
measure arranged to meet this, partly by their having 
ev pports for their flanks, partly by the formation of flank 
defences (called crochets), partly by their being able to 
receive assistan@ge from a reserve posted ın rear, or by 
troops detached from adjoining posts. In this manner 
the number of posts is reduced still more, and the result 
is that an Army engaged in a defence of this kind, usually 
divides itself into four or five principal posts. 

For important points of approach, beyond a certain 
distance, and yet in some measure threatened, special 
central points are established which, in a certain measure, 
form small theatres of war within the principal one. In 
this manner the Austrians, during thé Seven Years’ War, 
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generally placed the main body of their Army in four or 
five posts in the, mountains of Lower Silesia; whilst & 
small almost independent’ detachmeńt organised for 
itself a similar system of defence in Upper Silésia. 

Now, the further such a defensive system diverges from 
direct Covering, the more ıt must call to itë assistance— 
mobility (active defence), and even offensive means. 
Certain bodies are considered’ reserves; besides which, 
one post hastens to send to the help of another all the 
troops it can spare. This assistance may be rendered 
either by hastening up directly from the rear to reinforce 
and re-establish the passive defence, or by attacking the 
enemy in flank, or even by menacing his line of retreat. 
If the assailant threatens the flank of a post not with 
direct attack, but only by a position through which he 
can act upon the communications of this post, then either 
the troops which have, been advanced for this -purpose 
must be attagke@in earnest, or the way of reprisal must 
be resorted to by acting in turn on the enemy’s com- 
munications. 

We see, therefore, that however passive this defence is 
in the leading ideas on which it is based, still it must 
comprise many active means, and ın its organisation may 
be forearmed in many ways against complicated events. 
Usually those defences pass for the best which-make the 
most use of active or even offensive means; but this 
depends ın great part on the hature of the country, the 
characteristics of the troops, and even on the talent of 
the General; partly we are also very prone in general to 
expect too much from movement, and other auxiliary 
measures of an active nature, and ‘to place too little 
reliance on the local defence of a formidable natural 
obstacle. We think we have thus sufficiently explained 
what we understand by an extended line of defence, and 
we now turn to the third auxiliary means, the placing 
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ourselves in front of the enemy by a rapid march to a 
flank, 

this means is Necessarily o one of those provided for that 
defence “of a country which we are now considering. Jn 
thé first plaee the defender, even with ‘the most extended 
position, off€n cannot guard all the approaches to his 
country which are menaced ; next, in many cases, he 
must be ready to repair with the bulk of his forces to any 
posts upon which the bulk of the enemy’s force is about 
to be thrown, aS otherwise those posts would be too — 
easily overpowered; lastly, a General yo has an aver- 
sion to confining his Army to a passive resistance in an 
extended position, must seek to attain his object, the 
protection of the country, by repid, well-planned, and 
well-conducted movements. The greater the spaces 
which he leaves exposed, the greater the talent required 
in planning the movements, in oder to arrive anywhere 
at the right moment of time. e 

The natural consequence of striving to do this is, that 
in such a case, positions which afford sufficient advan- 
tages to make an enemy give up all idea of an attack as 
soon as our Army, or only a portion of ıt, reaches them, 
are sought for and prepared in all directions. As these 
pesitions are again and again qf upied, and all depends 
on reaching the same in right time, they are in a certain 
measure the voweds oi all this method of carrying on War, 
which on that account has been called a War of posts. 

Just as an extended position, and the relative resistance 
in a War without great decisions, do not present the 
dangers which are inherent in its original nature, so in 
the same manner thie intercepting the enemy ın front by 
a march to a flank 1s not so hazardous as it would be in 
the eimmediate expectation of a great decision. To 
attempt at the fast moment in greatest haste (by a 
lateral movement) to thrust an Amy in front of an 
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adversary of determined character, who is both able and 
willing to deal haavy blows, and has no scruples about art 
expenditure of forces, would be to go half way to meet a 
decisive disaster ; for against an unhfsitating, Blow de- 
livered with the enemy’s whole strength, such runrfing 
and stumbling into a position would be most dangerous. 
But against an opponent who, instead of taking up his 
work with his whole hand, uses‘only the tips of his fingers, 
who does not know how to make use of a great result, or 
rather of the opening for one, who only seeks a trifling 
advantage but af.small expense, against such an opponent 
this kindof resistance certainly may be applied with effect. 

A natural consequence is, that this means also in 
general occurs oftener ¿n the last half of a campaign than 
at its commencement. 

Here, also, the General Staff has an opportunity of dis- 
playing 1ts topographical knowledge ın framing a system of 
combined measures, connected with the choice and pre- 
paration of the positions and the roads.leading to them. 

When the whole object of one party is to gain in the 
end a,certain point, and the whole object of his adversary, 
on the other hand, is to prevent his doing so, then both 
parties are often obliged to make their movements under 
the eyes of each other; fpr this reason, these movemaegts 
must be made with a degree of precaution ani precision 
not otherwise required. Formerly, before the mass of an 
Army was formed of independent Divisions, and even on 
the march was always regarded as an indivisible whole, 
this precaution and precision was attended with much 
more formality, and with the copious use of tactical skill. 
On these occasions, certainly, single “Brigades were often 
obliged to leave the general line of battle to secure par- 
ticular points, and act an independent part until the 
Army arrived: but these were, and cofitinued, anomalous 
proceedings ; and the aim in the order of march generally 
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was to move the Army from one part to another as a 
Whole, preserving its normal formation, and avoiding,such 
exeeptional proceedings as the above as far as possible. 
Now that, the park of the main body of an Army are sub- 
divided agam into independent bedies, and those. bodies 
can venture to enter into an engagement with the mass 
of the enemy’s Army, provided the rest of the force of 
which it is a member is sufficiently negr to carry it on 
and finish it—now such a flank march is attended with 
less difficulty even under the eye of the enemy. What ` 
formerly could only be effected thysugh the actual 
mechanism of the order of march, can now be done by 
starting single Divisions at an earlier hour, by hastening 
the march of others, and by the greater freedom in the 
employment of the whole. 

By the means of defence just considered, the assailant 
can be prevented from taking any fortress, from occupy- 
ing any important extent of country, or capturing maga- 
zines; and he will be prevented, if in every direction 
combats are offered to him in which he can see little 
probability of success, or too great danger of a reaction 
in case of failure, or in general, an expenditure of force 
too great for his object and existing relations. 
eri now the defender succeedgin this tnumph of his art 
and skill, And the assailant, wherever he turns his eyes, 
sees prudent préparations through which he 1s cut off 
from any prospect of attaining his modest wishes: then 
the offensive principle often seeks to escape from the 
difficulty in the satisfaction of the mere honour of his 
arms. The gain of some combat of respectable import- 
ance, gives the drms of the victor a semblance of 
superiority, appeases the vanity of the General, of the 
Court, of the Army, and the people, and thus satisfies, to 
a certain extent§ the expectations which are naturally- 
always raised when the offensive 1s assumed. 
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An advantageous combat of some importance merely 
for the sake of the victory,and some trophies, becomes, 
therefore, the last hope of the assailant. No one must 
suppose that we here involve ourselves‘in a confradiction, 
for we contend that we still continue within our own 
supposition, that the good measures of the defender have 
deprived the assailant of all expectation of attaining any 
one of those other sobjects by means of a successful 
combat! To warrant that expectation, two conditions 
are required, that 1s, a favourable termination to the com- 
bat, and next, thet the result shall lead really to the attain- 
ment of one of those objects. 

The.first may very well take place without the second, 
and therefore the dafenders’ detachments and posts 
singly are much more frequently in danger of getting 
involved in disadvantageous combats if the assailant 
merely aims at the hociour of the battle-field, than if he 
connects with that a view to further advantages as well. 

If we place ourselves in Daun’s sıtuation, and with 
his way of thinking, then his venturing on the surprise 
of Hochkirch does not appear inconsistent with his 
character, as long as we suppose him aiming at nothing 
more than the trophies of the day. But a victory 
rich in results, which would have compelled the:lsigs 
to abandon Dresden and Neisse, appears dn entirely 
different problem, one with which he’ would not have” 
been inclined to meddle. 

Let ıt not be imagined that these are trifling or idle 
distinctions ; we have, on the contrary, now before us 
one of the deepest-rooted, leading principles of War. 
The signification of a combat is its véry soul in Strategy, 
and we cannot too often repeat, that in Strategy the 
leading events always proceed from the ultimate views 
of the two parties, as it were, from’a conclusion of 
the whole train of ideas. This is why there_may be 
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such a difference strategically between one battle and 
another, that n y can nady be looked upon as the 
same means.” 

_ Now, ’although tthe maies victory of thė assailant 
can» hardly ee considered any seriotis injury to the 
defence, stilbeas the defender will not willingly céncede 
even this advantage, particularly as we never knoW 
whdt accident may also Le connecfed with it, therefore 
the defender requires to keep an incessant watch upon 
the situation of *all his troops and posts. No dvubt 
here all greatly depends on the leaders of those bodies 
making suitable dispositions; but any one ‘of them 
may be led into an unavoidable catastrophe by in- 
judicious orders imposed on him by the General-in- 
Chief. Who is not reminded here of*Fouqué’s corps at 
Landshut, and of Fink’s at Maxen ? 

In both cases Frederick the Great reckoned too much 
on customary ideas. It was impossible that he could 
suppose 10,000 men capable of successfully resisting 
30,000 in the position of Landshut, or that Finf could 
resist a superior force pouring in and overwhelming 
him cn all sides; but he thought the strength of the 
position of Landshut would be accepted, like a bill of 
exchange, as heretofore, and that Daun would see in 
fhe demonstration against his flank sufficient reason to 
exchange his uncpmfortable position ın Saxony for the 
more comfortable one in* Bohemia. He misjudged 
Laudon in one case and Daun in the other, and therein 
lies the error in these measures. 

But irrespective of such errors, into *which even 
Generals May fall who Sire not so proud, daring, and 
obstinate as Frederick -the Great, ın some of his pro- 
ceédings may certainly be termed, there ıs always, in 
respect to the subject we are now considering, a great « 
difficulty in this way, that the Gener®l-in-Chief cannot 
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always expect all he desires from the sagacity, good- 
wilh courage and firmness of P A of his Corps* 
Commanders. He cannot, therefore, leave everything 
to their good judgment; he must Srescribe rules on 
many points by *whigh their course of agtion, being 
restricted, may easily become inconsistéefft with the 
circumstances of the moment. This is, however, an 
unavoidable inconvenjence. Without an imperious com- 
manding will, the influence of which penetrates through 
the whole Army, War cannot be well*conducted; and 
whoever would follow the practice of always expecting 
the best’ from” his subordinates, would from that 
very reason be quite unfit for a good Commander of 
an Army. = 

Therefore the siiuation of every detachment and post 
must be for ever kept clearly in view, to prevent any 
of them being unexpectedly drawn into a catastrophe. 

The aim of all these efforts is to preserve the status 
quo. The more fortunate and successful these efforts 
are, the longer will the War last at the same point; 
but the longer War continues at one point, the greater 
become the cares for subsistence. 

In place of collections and contributions from the 
country, a system of subsistence from magazines PQ- 
mences at once, or in a very short time; iu place of 
country waggons being collected upom each occasion, 
the formation, more or less, of a regular transport 
takes place, composed either of carriages of the country, 
or of those belonging to the Army; in short, there 
arises an approach to that regular system of feeding 
troops from magazines, of which» we have already 
treated in the fourteenth chapter (On Subsistence). 

At the same time, it is not this which exercises a 
„great influence on this mode of condusting War, for as 
this mode, by its Object and character, is in fact already 
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tied down to a limited space, therefore the question of 
subsistence may, very well have a pant in determining 
its. action — and’ will do sò in both cases — without 
altering’ the genral character of the War?’ On the 
other hady the action of the, belltgerents mutually 
against thee lines of” communications gains a" much 
greater importance for two reasons. Firstly, becauge 
in $uch campaigns, there being no, measures of a great 
and comprehensive kind, Generals must apply their 
energies to those of an inferior order; and ‘secondly, 
because here there is time enough to wait for the effect 
of this means. The security of hine of communi- 
cations is therefore specially important to the defender, 
for although it 1s*true that its interruption cannot be 
an object of the hostile operations "which take place, 
yet it might compel him to retreat, and thus to leave 
other objects open to attack. 

All the measures having for their cbjgct the pro- 
tection of the area of the theatre of War itself, must 
naturally also have the effect of covering the Anes of? 
communication; their security is therefore ın part pro- 
vided for in that way, and we have only to observe that 
it is a principal condition in fixing upon a position. 

A speceal means of security Cunsists in the bodies of 
froops, bot small and large, escorting convoys. First, 
the most extendegl positions are not sufficient to secure 
the lines of communication, and next, such an escort 
is particularly necessary when the General wishes to « 
avoid a very extended position. Therefore, we find, 
in Tempelhof’s ‘History of the Seven Years’ War,” 
instances without end in which Frederick the Great 
caused his bread and flour waggons to be escorted by 
single regiments of infantry or cavalry, sometimes also 
by whole brigadea. On the Austrian side we nowhere a 
find mention of the same thing, which certainly may 
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be partly accounted for in this- way, that they had no 
such circumstantial historian on their side, but in part 
it is“also to be ascribed just to this, that they always 
took up mach more extended positions; 

Having now téuched upon the four efforts which 
form the foundation of a defensive that dots not aim at 
a deciston, and which are at the same time altogether 
free upon the whole from ail offensive elements,’ we 
must now say something of the offensive means with 
which they may become more or less mixed up, in a 
certain measure | flavoured. These offensive means are 
chiefly :— s 

I. Operating against the enemy’s communications, 
under whıch we likewise include enterprises against his 
places of supply. ° 

2. Diversions and incursions within the enemy’s 
territory. 

3. Attacks on the enemy’s detachments iad posts, 
and even upon his main body, under favourable cir- 
tumstaices, or the threat only of such intention. 

The first of these means 1s incessantly in action in 
all campaigns of this kind, but in a certain measure 
quite quietly without actually making its appearance. 
Every suitable position for the defender derives q.great 
part of its efficacy from the disquietude whicu it causes 
the assailant in connection with his,communications ; 
and as the question of subsistence ın such operations 
becomes, aS we have already observed, one of vital 
importance, affecting the assailant equally, therefore, 
through this’apprehension of offensive action, possibly 
resulting from the enemy’s position, a great part of 
the strategic web is determined, as we shall again find 
in treating of the attack. ‘ 

Not only this general influence, proceeding from the 
choice of positioYis, which, like pressure in mechanics, 
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produces an effect zyuvzstbly, but also an actual offensive 
‘movement withgpart of the,Army against the engmy’s 
lines of communication, comes within the compass of 
such a defensive.® But that it may be done with effect, 
the situatiom of the liges of communication, the nature of 
the country, and the peculiar qualities of the troops must 
be specially propitious to the undertaking. : 

Incursions into the ~Aemy’s c@untry which have as 
their object reprisals or levying contributions, cannot 

` properly be regarded as defensive means, they are rather ' 
true offensive means; but they arg yisually combined 
with the object of a real diversion, which may be re- 
garded as a real defensive measure, as it ıs intended 
to weaken the ehemy’s force qgposed to us. But as 
the above means may be used just as well by the 
assailant, and in itself is a real ‘attack, we therefore 
think more suitable to leave jts further examination 
for the next book. Accordingly we shall oaly count it in 
here, in order to render a full account of the arsenal of 
small offensive arms belonging to the detender of a theatre 
of War, and for the present merely add that in.extent 
and importance it may attain to such a point, as to 
give the whole War the appearance, and along with 

ethathe honour, of the offensive. Of this nature are 
Frederic the Great’s enterprises in Poland, Bohemia, 
and Franconia, before the campaign of 1759. His cam- 
paign itself is plainly a pure defence; these incursions 
into the enemy’s territory, however, gave it the appearem 
ance of an aggression, which perhaps had a special 
value og account of the moral effect. 

An attack on oné of the enemy’s detachments or on his 
main body must always be kept in view as a necessary 
complement of the whole defence whenever the aggressor 
takes the matte? too easily, and on that account shows 


himself very defenceless at particular points. Under 
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this silent condition the whole action takes place. But 
here also the defender, ın the same way/as in operating 
against the communications of the enemy; may gO a 
step further in the province of the otfensive, and like 
his adversary may’ make it his bysiness tot lie in wait 
for a favourable stroke. In order to ensure a result 
in this field, he must either be very decidedly superior 
in force to his opponeat—which certainly is inconsistent 
with the defensive in general, but still may happen—or 
he must have a method and the talent of keeping his 
forces more concentrated, and make up by activity and 
mobility for the danger which he incurs in other respects. 

The first was Daun’s case ın the Seven Years’ War; 
the latter, the case of Frederick the Great. Still we 
hardly ever see Daun’s offensive make its appearance 
except when Frederick the Great invited it by excessive 
boldness and a display of contempt for him (Hoehkirch, 
Maxen, Landshut). On the other hand, we see Frederick 
the Great almost constantly on the move in order to 
beat one or other of Daun’s Corps with his main body. 
He certainly seldom succeeded, at least, the results were 
never great, because Daun, in addition to his great 
superiority in numbers, had also a rare degree of pru- 
dence and caution; but. we must not suppose -#imeé, 
therefore, the King’s attempts were altogether fruitless, 
In these attempts lay rather a very effettual resistance; 
for the care and fatigue, which his adversary had to 
undergo in order to avoid fighting at a disadvantage, 
neutralised those forces which would otherwise have aided 
in advancing the offensive action. Let us onl: call to 
mind the campaign of 1760, in Silesia, where Daun and 
the Russians, out of sheer apprehension of being at- 
tacked and beaten by the King, first here and then there, 
„ever could succeed i in making one step‘in advance. 

We believe we have now gone through all the subjects 
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which form the predominant ideas, the principal aims, 
and therefore tNe main staywof the whole action ig the 
defence of a theatre of War when no idea of decision 
is entertajned. @ur chief, and, indeed, sole object in | 
bringing than all clos. together, was to let the organism 
of the whole strategic action be seen in one view; the 
parficular measures by means of which those subjects 
come to life, marches, *>ositions® &c, &c., we have 
already considered in detail. 

By now casting a glance once more at the whole of 
our subject, the idea must strike us.fercibly, that with 
such a weak offensive principle, with so little desire for 
a.decision on either side, with so little positive motive, 
with so many counteracting inflwences of a subjective 
nature, which stop us and hold us back, the essential 
difference between attack and defence must always tend 
more to disappear. At the opeming of a campaign, cer- 
tainly one party will enter the other’s theatre of War, 
and in that manner, to a certain extent, such pagty puts 

on the form of offensive. But it may very well take 
place, and happens frequently, that he must soon enough 
apply all his powers to defend his own country on the 
enemy’s territory. Then both stand, in reality, opposite 
eor®* mother in a state of matual observation. Both 
intent on losing nothing, perhaps both alike intent also 
on obtaining a* positive advantage. Indeed it may 
happen, as with Frederick the Great, that the real 
defender aims higher in that way than his adversary. “ 

Now the more the assailant gives up the position of an 
enemy making progress, fhe less the defender is menaced 
by him, and confined to a strictly defensive attitude 
by the pressing claims of a regard for mere safety, so 
muth the more a similarity in the relations of the parties 
is produced in Which then the activity of both will bê 
directed towards gaining an advantage over his opponent, 
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and protecting himself against any flisadvantage, there- 
fore to a true strategic mgnauuring; gnd indeed. this” 
1s the character into which all campaigns resolve them- 
selves more’ or less, when the situation @f the combatants 
or political views do not allow of apy great decision. ° 
In the following book we have allotted a chapter 
specially to the subject of strategic manœuvres; but 
as this equipoised play of fofces has frequently been 
invested in theory with an importance to which it is 
not entitled, we find ourselves under the necessity of 
examining the suhject more closely while we are treating 
of the defence, as 1t 1s in that form of warfare more 
particujarly that this false importance is ascribed to 
strategic MANCEUVTES. a 
We call it an eguipoised play of forces, for when there 
is no movement of the whole body there is a state of 
equilibrium ; where no great object impels, there is no 
movement of. the whole; therefore, in such a case, the 
two parties, however unequal they may be, are still to 
be regarded as in a state of equilibrium. From this | 
state ef equilibrium of the whole now come forth the 
particular motives to actions of a minor class and 
secondary objects. They can here develop themselves, 
because they are no longer kept down by the prasemre, 
of a great decision and great danger. Therefore, what 
can be lost or won upon the whole sis changed into 
small counters, and the action of the War, as a whole, 
"ús broken up into smaller transactions. With these 
smaller operations for smaller gains, a contest of skill 
now takes place between the two Generals; put as it 
is impossible in War to shut out chance, and conse- 
quently good luck, therefore this contest will never be 
otherwise than a game. In the meantime, here arise 
“two other questions, that is, whether«in this manceu- 
vring, chance wifl not have a smaller, and Superior 
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intelligence a greater, share in the decision, than where 
*all concentrateg itself into gone single great act. The 
last of these questions we must answer in thé affi:- 
mative The rore complete the organisation of the 
whole, tife gitener time and space come into considera-<« 
tion—the f®rmer by” single moments, the latter “at par- 
ticular points—so much the greater, plainly, will be the 
fiefd for calculation, therefore the greater the sway 
exercised by superior intelligence. hat the superior 
understanding Pains is abstracted in part from chance, 
but not necessarily altogether, and therefore we are not 
obliged to answer the first quessi Athirmatively. More- 
over, we must not forget that a superior understanding 
is not the only fhental quality of a General; courage, 
‘energy, resolution, presence of mind, &c., are qualities 
which rise again to a higher value when all depends on 
one single great decision; they will, therefore, have 
somewhat less weight when there is an equipoised play 
of forces, and the predominating ascendency of saga- 
cious calculation increases not only at the expense 6f 
chance, but also at the expense of these qualitigs. On 
the other hand, these brilliant qualities, at the moment 
of a creat decision, may rob chance of a great part of 
itgdagwer, and therefore, to a certain extent, secure that 
which calc ulating intelligence. in such cases would be 
obliged to leavg to chance. We see by this that here 
a conflict takes place between several forces, and that 
we cannot positively assert that there is a greater field, 
left open to chance in the case of a great decision, than 
in the total result when that equipoised® play of forces 
takes place. If we, therefore, see more particularly in 
this play of forces a contest of mutual skill, that must 
onJy be taken to refer to skill in sagacious calculation, 
and not to the sum total of military genius. 

Now it is just from this aspect of strategic manceu- 
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vring that the whole has obtained that false importance 
of which we have spoken above. In thy first place, the 


wholé genius of a General fias been supposed to consist 
in this skiktulness; but this is a great take for it is, 
as already said, rfot to be denied that in ,oments¢ of 
great Cecisions other moral qualities may*nave power 
te control the force of events. If this power proceeds 
more from the impulge of noble feelings and those sparks 
of genius which start up almost unconsciously, and there- 
fore does not proceed from long chain’ of thought, still 
it is not the less a free citizen of the Art of War, for 
that Art is neither'a ure act of the understanding, nor 
are the activities of the intellectual faculties its principal 
ones. Further, it has been supposed that every active 
campaign without“results must be owing to that sort 
of skill on the part of one, or even of both Generals, 
while in reality it has always had its general and prin- 
cipal foundation in the general relations which have 
turned War into such a game. ` 

- As most Wars between civilised States have had for 
their ọbject rather the observation of the enemy than 
his destruction, therefore it was only natural that the 
greater number of the campaigns should bear the 
character of strategic manceuvring. Those apammagst 
them which did not bring into notice any*renowned 
Generals, attracted no attention; but „where there was 
a great Commander on whom all eyes were fixed, or 
two opposed to each other, like Turenne and Monte- 
cuculi, there the seal of perfection has been stamped 
upon this whole art of manceuvring through the names 
of these Generals. A further consequence has then been 
that this game has been looked upon as the summit of 
the Art, as the manifestation of its highest perfection, 
mnd-«consequently also as the source wt which the Art 
of War must chiefiy be studied. 
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This view‘ prevailed almost universally in the ieo 
reticz] world Qeforé the Wars of the French Revolution. 
Byť when these Wars at dħe stroke*opened to wiew a 
quite difierent gvorld of phenomena :n War, at first 
semewh&t rough and wild, but which afterwards, under 
Buonaparée system#tised mto’a method on e grand 
scale, produced results which created astonishment 
amongst old and young, then people set themselves 
free from the old models, and belitved that al) the 
changes they @aw resulted from modern discoveries, 
magnificent ideas, &c.; but also at? the same time, 
certainly from the changes inghigs-state of Society. It 
was now thought that what was old would never more 
‘be required, and would never even reappear.* But as 
in such revolutions in opinions“two parties are always 
formed, so it was also in this instance, and the old 
views found their champions, who looked upon the new 
phenomena as rude blows of “brute force, as a general 
decadence of the Art; and held the opinion that, in the 
evenly-balanced, nugatory, fruitless War game, the 
perfection of the Art 1s ‘realised. There les at the 
bottom of this last view such a want of logic and 
philosophy, that it can only be termed a hopeless, dis- 

sing confusion of ideas. But at the same time the 
opposite opinion, that nothfhg lke the past will ever 
reappear, is very irrational. Of the novel appearances 
manifested in the domåin of the Art of War, very 
few indeed are to be ascribed to new discoveries, or 
to a change in the direction of ideas; they are chiefly 
attributable to the alterations in the social State and 
its relations. Byt as these took place just at the crisis 
of a process of fermentation, they must not be taken as 
a norm; and we cannot, therefore, doubt that a great 
part of the fgrmer manifestations of War yi) again. 
make their appearance. This is net the place to enter 
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further into these matters; it is enough fr us that by 
directing attention to the relation which this even- 
balanted play of forces ofcupies in the whole condyct 
of a War, and to its signification anq, connection with 
. other objects, we have shown that it is always‘produced 
by constraint laid on both parties engaged inthe contest, 
and by a military element greatly attenuated. In this 
game one General may show himself more skilful than 
his opponent ; ana therefore, if the strength of his Army 
is equal, he may also gain many advantages over him; 
or if his force is inferior, he may, by his superior talent, 
keep the contest é\...!:,balanced, but ıt is completely 
contradictory to the nature of the thing to look here 
for the“highest honour and glory of a General; such a 
campaign is always father a certain sign that neither- 
of the Generals has any great military talent, or that 
he who has talent is prevented by the force of qrcum- 
stances from venturing on a great decision; but when 
this is the case, there ıs no scope afforded for the display 
of the highest military genius. 

We have hitherto been engaged with the general 
character of strategic manceuvring; we must now pro- 
ceed to a special influence which it has on the conduct 
of War, namely this, that it frequently leads the Sgm- 
batants away from the pfincipal roads and places into | 
unfrequented, or at least unimportant localities. When 
trifling interests, which exist‘ for a moment and then 
disappear, are paramount, the great features of a country 
have less influence on the conduct of the War. We 
therefore often: find that bodies of troops move to points 
where we should never look for-them, judging only by 
the great and simple requirements of the War; and that 
consequently, also, the changefulness and diversity jn 
the details of the contest as it progresses, are much 
greater here than ż2 Wars directed to a great decision. 
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Let us only ldbk how in the last five campaigns of the 
Seven Year.’ War, in spite cof the relations in general 
rergaining unchanged in themselves, each of thes cam- 
paigns took a different form, and, closely examined, no 
single méagure ever appears twice;*and yet in theses 
campaigns“the offensive principle manifests ıt8elf on 
the side of the allied Army much more decidedly than 
in most other earlier Wax. “ 7 

In this chapter on the defence of a theatre of War, if 
no great decisiéh is proposed, we have only shown the 
tendencies of the action, together with its combination, 
and the relations and characte fhe same’: the par- 
ticular measures of which ıt is composed have been 
described in detai in a former part of our work. Now 
the question arises whether for these“different tendencies 
of action no thoroughly general comprehensive principles, 
rules, or methods can be given. To this we reply that, 
as far as history 1s concerned, we have gecidedly not 
been led to any deductions of that kind through con- 
stantly recurring forms; and at the same tinle, for a 
subject so diversified and changeful in its general nature, 
we could hardly admit any theoretical rule, except one 
founded on experience. A War directed to great de- 
cise is not only much simpler, but also much more in 
accordan@®e with nature; is more free from inconsist- 
encies, more objective, more restricted by a law of 
inherent necessity; hence ‘the mind can prescribe forms 
and laws for it; but for a War without a decision for item 
object, this appears to us to be much more difficult. 
Even the two fundamental principles of the earliest 
theories of strategy published in our times, the Breadth 
of the Base, in Bulow, and the Position on Interior Lines, 
in Jomini, if applied to the defence of a theatre of War, 
have in no inséance shown themselves absolute 
effective. But being mere forms, this is just where they 
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should show themselves most efficacious foecaus forms 
are always more efficacious, always acqyre a prepondere 
ancetover other factors t the product, the more, the 
action extends over time and space.g Notwithstanding 
this, we find thatethey are nothing more tharf particular 
parts ef the subject, and certainlf anything*but decisive 
advantages. It 1s very clear that the peculiar nature of 
the means and the relations must always from the ‘first 
have a great influence adverse to all general principles. 
What Daun did by the extent and prevident choice of 
positions, the Ring did by keeping his army always con- 
centrated; always Tugg ag the enemy close, and by being 
always ready to act suddenly with his whole Army. The 
method of each General proceeded not only from the 
nature of the Army he commanded, but also from tke 
circumstances in which he was placed. To extemporise 
movements is always much easier for a King than for 
any Commander who ‘acts under responsibility. We 
shall here once more point out particularly that the 
critic has no right to look upon the different manners 
and methods which may’ make their appearance as 
different degrees on the road to perfection, the one 
inferior to the other: they are entitled to be treated as 
on an equality, and it must rest with the judgment to 
estimate their relative fitness for use in eachuparticular 
case. : 

To enumerate these different manners which may 
„Spring from the particular nature of an Army, of a 
.country, or of circumstances, is not our object here; the 
influence of ethese things generally we have already 
noticed. < i 

We acknowledge, therefore, that in this chapter we 
are unable to give any maxims, rules, or methods, 
apecanse history does not furnish the means; and on the 
contrary, at alm@st every moment, we there meet with 
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peculiarities yeh as are often quite inexplicable, and 
*often also surpwise us by their singularjty. But it is noc . 
one tha! account unprofitable to study history in con-. 
nection with, thg subject also. Where nefther system 
nér any tgegmatic apparatus can bê found, there may 
still be trh, and this truth will then, ın me% cases, 
only be discovered by a practised judgment and the tact 
of long experience. ‘therefore, ewen ıt history does not 
here furnish any formula, we may Ye ceitainethat hee as 
well’as everywhere else, it’ Will give ys ererctse for the 
Judgment. — i 

We shall only set up one cof fehensive general prin- 
ciple, or rather we shall reproduce, and present, to view 
more vividly, in®the form of a,geparate principle, the 
“natural presupposition of all that has now been said. 

All the means which have becn here set forth have 
only a relative value; they are all placed under the legal 
ban of a certain disability on both sides; above this 
region a higher law prevails, and there is ê totally 
different world of phenomena. The General must nefer 
forget this; he must never move in imaginary security 
withm the narrower sphere, as if he were in an absolute 
medium; never look upon the means which he employs 
hew as the necessary or as the only means, and still adhere 
to them,’ even when he himself already trembles at theis 
insufficiency. e 

From the point of view at which we have here placed 
ourselves, such an error may appear to be almost imme 
possible; but it is not impossible in the real world, 
becausg there things jo not appear $n suh sharp 
contrast. ° | 

We must just again remind our readers that, for the 
sake of giving clearness, distinctness, and force to qur 
ideas, we have always taken as the subject of ot% roem- 
sidexation only the complete antithesis, that is the two 
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extremes of the question, but that the afherete case in 
War generally lies between these two edtremes, and ig 
only influenced by either of these extremes according to 
the degree ih which it approaches neard* towards it. 

Therefore, quite Commonly, evervthing de elds on the 
General making up his own mind before all Things as to 
whether his adversary has the inclination and the mgans 
of outbidding him, byhe use offgreater and more decisive 
measures. “As soon as he has reason to apprehend this, 
he must give wo small measures intended to ward off 
small disadvantages; and the course which remains for 
him then is to put eRe in a better situation, by a 
voluntary sacrifice, in order to make himself equal to a 
greater solution. Ig,other words, the first requisite is 
that the General should take the right scale in laying out 
his work. 

In order to give these ideas still more disttnctness 
through the help of real experience, we shall briefly 
notice a string of cases in which, ‘according to our 
opinion, “a false criterion was made use of, that is, in 
which ene of the Generals in the calculation of his opera- 
tions very much underestimated the decisive action in- 
tended by his adversary. We begin with the opening of 
the campaign of 1757, in which the Austrians showed ‘py 
the disposition of their forces that they had not counted 
upon so thorough an offensive as that adopted by 
Frederick the Great; even the delay of Piccolomini’s 


"orps on the Silesian frontier while Duke Charles of 


Lorraine was in danger of having to surrender with his 
whole Army, is a similar case of, complete misconception 
of the situation. 

In 1758, the French were in the first place completely 
taken in as to the effects of the convention of Kloster 
setn (a fact, certainly, with which wt have nothing to 
do here), and two months afterwards they were comp!stely 
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mistaken in teir judgment of what their opponent might 
‘undertake, wihtch, very shortly aiter, cost them the 
cowntry between the Weser and the Rhine. ° That. 
Frederick the Gyeat, in 1759, at Maxen, and in 1760, 
at*Landshyt, completely misjudged kis enemies in not® 
supposing hem capable of such decisive measutes has 
been already mentioned. ê 
Éut in all history we cen hardly dind a greatgr @fror in 
the criterion than that in 1792. It was thgm imagiied 
possible to turn®the tide in a national Way By a moderate 
sized auxiliary Army, which brought down on those who 
attempted it the enormous weaptff™of the whole French 
people, at that time completely unhinged by political 
fanaticism. We @nly call this errgy a great one because 
tt has proved so since, and not betause it would have 
been easy to avoid ıt. As tar as regards the conduct of 
the War itself, 1t cannot be denied that the foundation 
of all the disastrous years which followed was laid in the 
campaign of 1794. On the side of the Allies in that 
campaign, even the powerful nature of the ®*enemyés 
system of attack was quite’misunderstood, by opposing 
to it a pitiful system of extended positions and strategic 
manœuvres; and further in the want of unanimity 
betwegn russia and Austria politically, and the foolish 
abandonfhent of Belgium and the Netherlands, we 
may also see how little presentiment the Cabinets of 
that day had of the force of the torrent which had just 
broken loose. In the year 1796, the partial acts fw 
resistance offered at Montenotte, Lodi, &c., &c., show 
sufficiegtly how little the Austrians understood the main 
point when confronted by a Buonaparte. 
In the year 1800 it was not by the direct effect of the 
susprise, but by the false view which Melas took of the 
possible consequénces of this surprise, that his catagenegiae 


was,brought about. 
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Ulm, in the year 1805, was the last t of a loose 

network of scientific but extremely feebl strategic com- 
-birlations, good enough to stop a Daun or a Lascy but 
not a Buondparte, the Revolution’s Emperor. 

‘ The indecision afid embarrassment of the — 
1806, proceeded from antiquated, pitiful, ir%practicable 
vidws sand measures being mixed up with some lucid 
ideas “anth a true feeling of the immense importance of 
the momerm If there had been a distinct consciousness 
anda complete appreciation of the position of the country, 
how could they have left 30,000 men in Prussia, and then 
entertained the idea of fUrming a special theatre of War 
in Westphalia, and of gaining any results from a trivial 
offensive such as thaifor which Ruchel‘s and the Weimar 
corps were intended ? and how could they have talked of 
danger to magazines and loss of this or that strip of 
territory in the last moments left for deliberation ? 

Even in 1812, in that grandest of all campaigns, there 
was no want at first of unsound purposes proceeding from 
the use of an erroneous standard Scale. In the head- 
quarters at Wilna there was a party of men of high mark 
who insisted on a battle on the frontier, in order that no 
hostile foot should tread on Russian ground with im- 
punity. That this battle on the frontier might be lost, , 
nay, that it would be lost, these men certainly admitted ; 
for although they did not know that here would be 
300,000 French to meet 80,000 Russians, still they knew 

“fiat the enemy was considerably superior in numbers. 
The chief error was in the value which they ascribed to 
this battle; they thought it would be a lost battle, like 
many other lost battles, whereas it fnay with certainty 
be asserted that this great battle on the frontier would 
have produced a succession of events completely different 
te-eifse which actually took place. Even the camp at 
Drissa was a measure at the root of which theresday a 
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completely ah, ‘Sec standard with regard to the enemy. 

_ Yt the Russian Army had begn obliged to remain there 
they would have been completely isolated and cut offs 

. from every quarfer, and then the French Atmy would 
not have at a losg for meanseto compel the Russians 
to lay dowy their arms. The designer of that’ camp 
nevgr thought of powe. and will on such a sqle 4s 
that. E : 

But even Buonaparte sometimes used a fale standard 
After the armistice of 1813 he thought tgehold in check 
the subordinate Armies of the Alles under Bkicher and 
the Crown Prince of Sweden s which were cer- 
tajnly. not able to offer any effectual resistançe, but 
which might impose sufficiently «gn the cautious to 
prevent their risking anything, as had so often been 
done in preceding Wars.# He did not reflect sufficiently 
on the reaction proceeding from,the deep-rooted resent- 
ment with which both Blucher and Bulow were animated, 
and from the imminent danger in which they were placed. 

In general, he underestimated the enterprising spiri 
of old Blucher. At Leipsic Blucher alone wrestetl from 

' him the victory; at Laon Blucher might have entirely 
ruined him, and if he did not do so the cause lay in 
ecirfumebarces completely oute of the calculation of 
Buonaparte ;* lastly, at Belle-Alhance, the penalty of 
this mistake reawhed him [ke a thunderbolt. 


* During the critical day of Laon, Blucher was confined to a dary 
room by ophthalmia, Vide Muffiing’s Drary.—Enp. 
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